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Fairbanks-Morse Diesels for industry are known for 


their economy and year-in, year-out dependability. They 
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may be the answer to your power problems, too. 
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A name worth remembering 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Diesel Locomotives ¢ Diesel Engines « Generators 


Motors ¢ Pumps ¢ Scales « Stokers ¢ Magnetos e Railroad 
Motor Cars, Standpipes ¢ Farm Equipment | | 


— FAIRBANKS. MORSE & CO. 
Buy More War Bonds CHICAGO 5. ILLINOIS 


















| PUMP TIPS FROM ALLIS-CHALMERS—ONE IN A SERIES | 


How to make SHAFTS 


ast Longer . - 
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The Allis-Chalmers 
“Electrifugal’ Pump 
is a unit-designed 
pump .. . with both 
impeller and motor 
mounted on one shaft 
and in one frame. 
The next time you 
need new pumps... 
look into the extra 
efficiency, ruggedness 
and long life of Allis- 
Chalmers centrifugal 
pumps .. . the “Elec- 
trifugal"’ . . . and all 
types for every purpose. 
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HERE YOU HAVE an Allis-Chalme 

“Electrifugal” Pump... shaft and 
rotor pictured at left .. . you don’t have an 
alignment problem—because both impeller 
and rotor are mounted on one shaft. 


However, many pumps in use today are 
coupled to a separate motor, and how well 
the two are aligned has a lot to do with 


how long the shaft lasts ... and the pump 
and coupling too . . . because misalignment 


starts all three fighting each other! 


Here are a few tips which will help you 
get longer life out of pump shafts: 


» See that pump and motor coupling flanges 
are parallel . . . both vertically and axially 
and that they are kept that way! 


» If misalignment recurs frequently, check 
foundations, piping, bolted connections. 


» In the case of boiler feed or other pumps 
which reach high operating temperatures, 
be sure that alignment of motor and pump 
is checked after both have been operating. 
Otherwise they might develop misalignment 
from unequal expansion. 


> If you haven’t done so already, send for 
your free copy of “Handbook for Wartime 
Care of Centrifugal Pumps’. Contains 10 
advertising. ALLIS-CHALMERS Mrc. Co., 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. A 1707 


ALLIS-CHALMERS PUMPS 


Allis-Chalmers builds all 
types and variations of 
‘umps shown atright. Ca- 
‘ies from 10 to 150,000 
~ads to 2500 Ibs. 
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Double Suction 
Multi-Stage 





Open Mixed Axial Flow 
Impeller Flow (Propeller) 














LENGTH for LENGTH, DOLLAR for DOLLAR... 


Bethlehem Pipe is the pipe for all your piping needs. Not only 
does it give long, trouble-free service because of its uniformity 
and ductility, but it is remarkably easy to cut, thread and weld. 

Many leading users of steel pipe consistently specify Bethlehem 
Pipe. It’s excellent for use as industrial piping, in railroad service, 
in plumbing, and in both conventional and radiant heating. 


Wherever pipe is called for, use dependable Bethlehem Pipe. 


Bethichew Piy 
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tethree carniages, operating simultaneously, 
_red ction in the machining time of peri- 
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Illustrated here are a few of the many ingenious time- 


saving applications of standard or special Monarch 


lathes for war production. Postwar, machines such as 
these will more than pay their way by delivering 
increased output of high quality turning, boring or 
facing work. Especially, they will help offset higher 


man power costs. If you would like a demonstration 


of how Monarch turning machines can be profitably 


applied to your work, our engineers are at your service. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY ~*~ SIDNEY, OHIO 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES: 

801 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 10465 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 6, GQhio 

622 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, II. 

1060 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 

512 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 2 22, Pa. 


Representatives in principal cities 


SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN 


Many examples of cost reduction with modern tools are contained 
in our bulletin on Monarch Special Cost Cutting Machines. 
They may suggest possibilities for your work, too. Ask for a 
copy of Bulletin No. 193 (on your letterhead, please). 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Hats Off to the P.A. 


@ Julian G. Davies, purchasing agent and treasurer of 
N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
rightfully comes to the plate for his fellow-buyers to 
answer the mean things said about p.a.’s in this very 
spot December 18. As a matter of fact, Mr. Davies 
snickered only moderately as he read it, and as a 
feeble attempt to copy the oft-quoted effort of the late 
Elbert Hubbard, it didn’t seem nearly as funny, nor 
important enough to dignify with a response, or to war- 
rant an acceptance of our invitation to “pour it on”. But 
we're glad he did, and here are some of Mr. Davies’ 
comments: 

President Roosevelt has publicly expressed, on several 
occasions, his high opinion and complete approval of the 
vital part which purchasing agents have played in the 
outpouring of war materials. 

Mr. Donald Nelson, at the height of war production, 
was reported in the newspapers as saying, “Purchasing 
agents are the most important group in this country 
today.” 

A high official of the armed forces has pointed out 
that of the 90 billions of dollars’ worth of military equip- 
ment ordered by the U. S. government during a stated 
period, more than 60 billions were actually allocated 
and converted into war supplies on the ‘orders of pur- 
chasing agents, at a time coincidental with the greatest 
shortage of raw materials the country has ever witnessed. 

In that non-fiction best seller of a few months ago, 
“The Spirit of Enterprise”, the author, Edgar M. Queeny, 
wrote: “The thousands of purchasing agents are the 
real guardians of the American people against monopoly. 
Purchasing agents have business sense, not political 
sense. It is they who insist that prices shall bear a 
reasonable relationhip to cost”. 

Mr. Davies says he could go on with many other such 
comments by showing that P.A.’s are really quite re- 
spectable gentlemen after all, and we're quite willing to 
admit that he’s sold us lock, stock and barrel. If any 
salesmen have anything to say, let them speak now or 
forever hold their peace. 


Doctor Bows Low 


w@ Charlie Stewart of Muehlhausen Spring Corp. writes 
that Dr. Bunbottom bows as low as his tight britches 
will permit in thanks for running his masterful thesis 
on “Dawgs”, and says the Dr. is now considering a 
companion piece on “Trees” requested by the National 
Lumbermen’s Journal. We hope to give you more of 
the Doctor’s laugh tonic one of these gloomy Mondays 


soon. 


Rat Test 


@ Fred Chambers of National Gypsum crashes through 
with a classic picked up from the American Glass Review. 

It seems that since Foamglas, produced by Pittsburgh 
Corning, came into existence it has survived the moisture- 
proof test, the shock and abrasion test, the vermin-proof 
test, and the fire test. It has been pulled, squeezed, cut 


sheared and torn; mauled, twisted and beaten. Then, out 
of a clear sky someone wanted to know: Is it rat-proof? 

Well, no one knew for sure, so they set up tests with a 
healthy male rat in a box with Foamglas walls. Outside 
were plenty of yummy things to eat, and through the 
walls were small holes not big enough for Mr. Rat to get 
through. Well, the first rat just sat in there and died, and 
so they tried another and another but they all just couldn’t 
make it, but that didn’t satisfy the testers. It was sug- 
gested a rat might do anything for love, and another box 
was built with a Foamglas partition and a wire top for 
observation. A well-fed male rat was put on one side, 
a glamorous female on the other. Through the holes in 
the partition they gazed into each other’s eyes. But that 
was all. They never got together and Foamglas was pro- 
nounced rat-proof. 

But Fred Chambers is not so sure. What, he says, if 
the glamorous female might have been the male rat’s 
mother-in-law, or perhaps he was the glamorous female’s 
first husband? Or maybe all it proves is that a rat is 
a rat after all! 


Lord Byron 


@ After reading that lyric lilt of Lord Byron Snell, his 
old friend Gerry Haddock of Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. 
asks the unanswerable—“What hath Pittsburgh wrought?” 
But he argues fiercely with the scurrilous remarks of one 
Harry Wood, and finds instead a cosmic touch, a certain 
something, perhaps a longing for expression. Above all, 
he discerns a sense of atmosphere, a touch of geographic 
immediacy, unmatched, perhaps, in American poetry in 
our time. He, does, however, feel this is the climax and 
that anything else along this line would be just too, too 
much. And, our good friend Byron, notwithstanding. 
with that last statement we're inclined to agree. 


Another Gal Friend 


@ One of our more widely versed editors comes back 
with the crack that we can have our gal friends, Allis 
Chalmers and Norma-Hoffman, but he’ll stick with Anna 
Conda, who, we'll have to admit has lovely copper- 
colored hair. 

Incidentally, Wib Crouch of Jessop Steel, tells us that 
the same operator who pulled the one about Allis Chal- 
mers calling, announced blithely a few days later that 
Mr. Rightfield of Dayton, Ohio was on the wire. Wib 
says he gives up. 


Beautiful Job 


@ The Annual Christmas Edition of the Louis Allis 
Messenger is, to our mind the loveliest they have ever 
published and although we’re not positive they have any 
additional copies, it would certainly seem worthwhile 
dropping a note to Milwaukee and saying please. 


Reprints Available 


@ The series of articles on “Metallic Arc Welding 
Electrodes”, by Harold Lawrence, which appeared in 
STEEL has been reprinted in an eighty-eight page book- 
let. Copies are now available at $1.00 each, with special 
prices for quantity orders. 
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REFRACTORIES 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED 
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Aways at your service is the Basic 
Refractories Sales Engineer — whether 
you buy carloads of Magnefer or a few 
bags of 695 Plastic for taphole repair. 

This man is, first, a practical steel 
man. To years of experience at actually 
making steel, he adds intimate knowl- 
edge of basic refractories. Taking your 
orders for so many tons of prepared 
dolomite or quick-setting magne- 
site is only part of his job—and a small 
part, at that. 

More important to you, the “Basic” 
engineer is qualified to help you lick 
any tough refractory problem —in the 
open hearth, or the electric steel 
furnace, or most any other type of 


ferrous or non-ferrous furnace. You can 
use his knowledge and experience 
freely — when you're putting in new 
hearths, or want to repair or resurface 
old bottoms, improve taphole prac- 
tice, or reduce slagline maintenance. 
He may be able frequently to save you 
time and trouble, labor and refractory 
expense. 

Back of the “Basic” Sales Engineer 
is an organization with just one goal— 
to supply the kind of dependable re- 
fractories and service that steel makers 
need and want. So don’t hesitate to 
call him in—to discuss your everyday 
refractory problems, your long range 


plans, or any emergency job. 





845 HANNA BUILDING 


Cleveland 15, Ohto 
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for the finest polished 


blue sheets and strip 








specify Follansbee 


Here’s another product that demonstrates the 
skill of Follansbee steelmakers. You can see the 
quality of Follansbee Polished Blue Sheets and 
Strip in the lustrous, uniform color, the smooth, 
highly polished surfaces. You can prove their 
quality in manufacturing processes that demand 
exactness in Temper and Gauge. 


In every operation—pickling, rolling, annealing, 





blueing, polishing—Follansbee experience and high 
standards contribute to the making of the finest 
Polished Blue Sheets and Strip. 

You’re sure of the best when you specify 
Follansbee Polished Blue . . . and you can rely 
on Follansbee with equal certainty for other 
products ranging from Cold Rolled Strip to steel 


alloys and steel specialties. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Milwaukee, Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Nashville, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada 
Plants —Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O 


ALLOY BLOOMS 4 BILLETS, SHEETS & STRIP 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 


COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & STRIP 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS @& STRIP . SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
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GRINDING WHEELS 


From billet grinding to tool finishing, 
the governing factor is time. 


ELECTRO Grinding Wheels stretch 
time because they cut faster. Gains 
of 10% are common; greater gains 
are often reported. 


The structures of ELECTRO Grinding 
Wheels have kept pace with the 
ever-increasing hardness of metals, 
with the ever-increasing insistance 
upon cooler cutting and less dressing. 


ELECTRO Engineering to help you apply 
these eminently superior wheels to your 
production, is immediately available. Why 
not phone us now? Call Buffalo, N. Y., 
WA shington 5259. 








Manufacturers of Crucibles ¢ Refractories ¢ Stoppers e Alloys « Grinding Wheels 


Established 1919 








Tre ACTION! 


\ CONDITIONS ARE 4 
N | OBJECTIVES. IM SUPER-7 YOU'RE SURE TO GET TOP-FLIGHT 
NY OIL: PROOF... MADE OF DRIVE PERFORMANCE WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


(} . SOLID NEOPRENE . ALLIS-CHALMERS TEXROPE V-BELTS... 
rh GRIMY LIQUIDS EACH BELT IS DESIGNED, TESTED AND BUILT 
- DON'T BOTHER ME . 2 TO SOLVE SPECIFIC DRIVE PROBLEMS 








é. Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue Network, every Sat. Eve. 


HEAVY LOADS ? EASY! 
MY STEEL CABLES ADD POWER, 
REDUCE STRETCH AND ed ae 
IM SUPER-7-STEEL.. 


SUPER-7 STATIC- 
RESISTING TALKING: MY 
BUILT-IN CONDUCTING. 

ELEMENT CARRIES 
STATIC CHARGES TO 
MACHINES WHERE 
Lid sisi — 


90% OF ALL OIL CONDITIONS 
ARE ACINCH FOR ME. | SHINE. 180°F IS JUST 
NEOPRENE IS MY COYER..SUPER7 COMFORTABLY WARM FOR. 














IT PAYS TO MAKE ALLIS-CHALMERS your 


V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS _ 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A- c. 
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Fighting for their country, millions of men from 
every walk of life are learning the value of good 
mechanisms... and the springs that help to make 
them work. Their trained hands will be quick to 
judge the worth of the products of the future. 
Their influence will affect mechanical developments 
in many fields. For those men who will improve, 
invent, pioneer the products of a country 
again at peace, the Wallace Barnes Company offers 

the resources of an organization trained to design 
and produce good springs in their infinite variety. 


CONSERVE METAL — DESIGN WISELY 


DENCINEERED PEP AND POWER 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY serie connecticut vs.a 
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NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 
we are united! The common challenge binds all of us into one 


great cooperative effort. 


Responsibility for each step of the final production is tremen- 


dous. The fulfillment of our program and the eventual Victory 
depend on every one of us. 


At Washburn only one purpose is paramount... greater 


production with the highest quality. 


WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


WASHBURN 


CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS - STRIP—-RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
"TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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Here is a job that is 
characteristic of the extreme 
accuracy of Cleereman Jig Borers. 
Fifteen holes, ranging in size from 4 in. 
diameter to 14 in. diameter, are bored 
in this fixture. All these holes are bored in 
proper relation to locating pads on the fixture 
and in relation to each other to the limit 
of +0000—0.0001 in. Furthermore, all holes are 
held accurate for angle when the fixture is rotated 
to four positions. 

The Cleereman Jig Borer is unsurpassed for 
extreme accuracy, range of adaptability, 
and speed of operation. Write for 
catalogs on Cleereman Jig Borers and 
Cleereman Drilling Machines. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


ADDRESS — 


0000-0000!” 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 4 


__ CHIGAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





CLEEREMAN MACHINE TOOL COQ tionorsess oruune macnines 





BLUEPRINT YOUR 
POST-WAR 
FORGINGS 


REQUIREMENTS 





of postwar machines and equipment. 

It is gratifying, though not surprising, 
more extensive use of forgings is involved 
ment of the peacetime era. Forgings have libe 
their worth in armament applications — notal 
sistance to tensional, torsional and compression s 
Forgings are coming out of the war with a greatly ¥ 
hanced reputation. 

Forgings provide metals at their ultimate strength. 
They save metal, weight and space because their greater * 
strength permits the use of parts of less bulk. With forg- ‘ \ | ath 


in mat 


ings there is less incidence of internal defects and less . 3 ' in ma 
scrap. Forgings require less time to machine and finish, & ttre 
+ . 4 6 nm INO' 
with proportionately lower tool costs. ; Stal 
. efese yy 4 J 4—Dim 

As our war assignments are completed, facilities at a clos 

. er . e efe 8 5—E li 
Kropp Forge are becoming available for essential civilian t é—Sah 


applications. Design your postwar products around sound | a 


Kropp flat die, drop or upset forgings. : ie | Prac 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY me | ot 
5301 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 50, Ill. pled 
Engineering Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Cold Treating 
Has Many Valuable Applications .. . 


Deepfreeze Cold Treating has proven profitable 

in many industrial applications. New uses are 

reported every day. Here are just a few: 

1—Treating high-speed steel cutting tools. 

2—New shrink-fit assembly applications. 

3—Stabilizing gauges and other precision instruments. 

4—Dimensional stability obtained in parts requiring 
close tolerances. 

5—Elimination of distortion after machining. 

6—Salvaging of parts and tools. 

7—Testing of instruments and materials. 


FREE BOOKLET... Cold Treating 
Practice with a Deepfreeze 


ee Up-to-the-minute facts that will 
quai? ‘ show how you can profitably apply 
at “a W it to your own production. It also 
yeapttetrt lists mumerous cold treating pro- 
: cedures successfully employed by 
such manufacturers as Ford Motor 
Company, Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation, Savage Tool Com- 
pany, etc.—procedures which, pos- 
sibly, you can use. Write for your 
copy today. Ask for Bulletin I-4. 








CEPITEEZE 


TRADE MARK DEEPFREEZE REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


Industrial Chilling Equipment for Shrinking, Testing, Hardening and Stabilizing Metals 


From § to BA Pieces 


per Sharpening ... by 


eeplreeze \ndustrial 
oe] Chilling Machine! 


Deepfreeze Cold Treatment Cuts Costs 
by Increasing Tool Life . . . Increases 
Production by Cutting ‘‘Down Time’”’ 
of Mcchines on Vital Operations 


The value of applying Deepfreeze cold treat- 

ing to increase cutting life of small tools is 

exemplified by the experience of this manu- 
facturer. In tapping tank drive gear parts it was found that after machining a 
relatively few pieces, the crest of the'!/2"’ pipe tap burnished or the tap chipped 
on face of thread. This made frequent sharpening necessary, proved extremely 
costly and slowed production considerably. 


To remedy this and to reduce interruptions in the production of this opera- 
tion for frequent tool changes, taps were subjected to the sub-zero treatment 
in a Deepfreeze — 120° F. Industrial Chilling Machine. 


Photomicrographs taken both before and after treatment showed that the 
cold-treated tap had a much finer Martensitic structure with little Austenite. 
Rockwell ‘“‘C’” Scale hardness of the metal was increased from 64 to 65!/2. 
Actual tests revealed that over 84 pieces could be tapped per sharpening 
with the cold-treated taps against 7 pieces average for untreated taps... for 
an ‘increase in tool life of 1200%. 

In addition, the quality of the work with the cold-treated taps more closely 
adhered to air corps specifications for thread-smoothness and accuracy. 
Machine ‘‘down time” was also perceptibly decreased. 


Only Motor Products can make a “DEEPFREEZE”’ 





2309 DAVIS STREET, 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MoToR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















BACKBONE... 














For a High Pressure Hose 


IL well rotary drilling hose has to take pressures 

up to 5,000 pounds, stand up under constant 
flexing and re-flexing, carry heavy volumes of fast- 
flowing mud to lubricate the drilling. It takes plenty 
of backbone to hold up under that kind of strain, and 
so in this hose, as in many other types, the backbone 
is steel wire. 

Only the highest quality steel wire can provide the 
necessary reinforcement for strength and long life 
... its use in fabricated form helps provide the high- 
est degree of flexibility necessary for this rugged 
service. 

That’s why most leading hose manufacturers have 
consistently specified braided steel wire especially 
developed with essential characteristics for hose 
reinforcement. 

Developing and producing that kind of wire has 
been National-Standard’s main job since the early 
days of the rubber industry. Close cooperation be- 
tween rubber engineers and National-Standard wire 
experts has resulted in uniform high quality wire for 
many types of hose, brought forth time-saving, cost- 





NATIONAL-STANDARD ATHENIA STEEL 
Niles, Mich. Clifton, N. J. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
AND TAPE SPRING STEEL 
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Divisions of National-Standard Company 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


reducing machinery for the application of wire into 
finished products, and has lead to many mew uses 
for wire with rubber. Tires, airplane de-icers, con- 
veyor belts, V-belts, and tubing are only the begin- 
ning of even greater wire-and-rubber developments 
to come. 

If you have plans for product improvement or 
development, let National-Standard’s experience 
help with a type of wire and method of application 
specifically fitted to your product. 


BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 





NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 
Company 
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Hoboken, N. J. Worcester, Mass. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL ° 


MACHINERY ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


STEEL 
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“Tough jobs,” said the Colonel, “are 
expected, but this one is virtually im- 
possible. It means rolling to practically 
a zero tolerance . . . Other mills say, it 
just can’t be done.’’ 

How Weirton meets such require- 
ments is a story of unbelievable pre- 
cision—an amazing report of perfect 
integration between advanced indus- 
trial thinking and remarkable facilities 
—the same “‘know how’”’ that overnight 


“ins/ WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


> 
Monn’ 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





ON A 


made Weirton the sixth largest U. S. 
producer of rolled brass—the only mill 
ever able to adapt ponderous steel 
equipment to this delicate operation. 

Again, it was Weirton that solved 
the problem of rolling magnesium in 
extremely thin gauges. They went to 
Weirton too, when an important 
war application required the rolling of 
silver chloride into plastic-like slabs. . . 
All in all, Weirton has developed and 


WEIRTON 


SPLIT-SECOND SCHEDULE 


manufactured ten entirely new, vital 
products since Pearl Harbor. 

These examples of difficult rolling are 
introduced merely to show the extreme 
accuracy possible with Weirton’s equip- 
ment and to illustrate the experience 
and ingenuity of Weirton’s people... 
a winning combination that has already 
translated itself into remarkable im- 
provements in hundreds of home-front 
products. 


STEEL CO. 


Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





mill is evidence of Alcoa’s faith 
for Aluminum Wire, Rod and Bar 


Started as a prewar project, this rolling mill at Alcoa’s 
Massena, New York, plant was rushed to completion to 
make it available for war production. Aluminum alloy 
rod and bar stock rolled here has been an important 
contributor to the war effort. 

As wartime demands slack off, the production of this 

mill will be available to those manufacturers who plan 

big things with aluminum postwar. 
Aleoa has great faith in the future for aluminum 
wire, rod and bar. May we tell you why? Write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF America, 2112 Gulf Bldg., 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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it’s a blessing to electricians and mainte- 
it holes in motor end 


nance men when bo 
e exactly in line, ane 


shields and frames ar 
mounting holes in the feet are uniformly 
and accurately positioned. installation is 


easier. interchanging of motors, rotating of 
end shields, and reversal of stators are all 
more quickly accomplished. Tight fits are 
obtained without forcing. Bearing align- 
ment is insured, internal strains are avoided. 
During the war period, jig-fixture uniformity 
maintained in machining, drilling, and tap- 
ping Tri-Clad motor frames has saved 
thousands of man-hours of installation and 


servicing. 
are easily rotated 


End shields 
r mounting. 


for inverted moto’ 


Pony ai , 
sgh no FIXTURES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 
CLOSE FITS IN 7R//CLAD MOTORS 


‘ ae built production equipment, as 
ell as a apparatus, helps build Tri-C lad 
motors with close fits and clearances es 
. bolt holes in the frame are drilled oni 
saghe operation within a rigid fixture inh 
insures mangenne positioning. In the finish 
Pry 3 this results in more accurate pee 
gpement, smoother operation, longer 0 
ng life. General Electric’s high-volume 
# $s peogecsion permits tooling up fo 
igh precision without increasing the 

to you. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5 ans 
5, N.Y. 
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GENERAL {%& ELECTRIC TRI'CLAD 
| MOTORS 
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@ For finishing forgings, dies, metal pai- 
terns, castings and similar work, you 
can't beat Cleco Light Grinders. They 
are light in weight, small and easily 
handled, yet pack plenty of power. 
The No. 214 series of Cleco Grinders is 
available at speeds of 14,000 and 18,000 
R.P.M. and are governor controlled, 
while Model 12 is faster at 20,000 R.P.M. 
Fitted with %”, 24 S.A.E. thread 
spindles. Exhaust deflector included. 


ae ENG R N DE R S = Standard equipment consists of spindle 

~ >. ee .. 4 nut and washer, and %” collet chuck. 
of is < Spindle extension 1/4” or 3” long furnish- 
ed, in lieu of collet chuck, when specified. 
Dead handle supplied when so ordered. 


S 


Bulletin 80 describes these light grinders in de- 
tail, as well as furnishing complete data on the 
entire line of Cleco Rotary Grinders. Ask for it! 





Above, a Cleco 214J light grinder. Below, a Cleco 
No. 214 smoothing up an aluminum casting, with a 
rotary file. 
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THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


3781 East 77th St. * Cleveland 5, Ohio Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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A GOOD NAME TO REMEMBER 
WHEN YOU NEED SHEET AND WIRE PRODUCTS 














STEEL SHEETS. 


Open hearth steel from Continental’s furnaces is made 
into steel sheets with more than thirty different types of 
surface treatments, finishes and coatings. Continental 
specializes in the production of sheets with properties 
designed to best fit a definite class of duties. This special 
service in sheets fitted to manufacturers needs helps cut 


production costs and make better products. Inquiries 
are invited. 


*TRADEMARK REGISTERED 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 











WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 


Small enough to stitch like thread or large enough to 
serve as lever rods on the army’s big earth movers... 
that’s Continental wire, made of open hearth steel from 
Continental’s own furnaces. Wire for manufacturers is 
available in standard and special shapes and many dif- 
ferent finishes and coatings. Continental’s finished wire 
products include Chain Link fence, widely used for the 
protection of industrial property. 








». CONTINENTAL 


STEEL 


GENERAL 


THE SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL 


CORPORATION 


OFFICES .* 





KOKOMO, INDIANA 


MANUFACTURER'S WIRE: Bright, Annealed, Galvan- STEEL SHEETS: Black, Galvanized, Hot Rolled An- 
PRODUCERS OF: ized, Coppered, Tinned, Liquor Finished, Lead Coated, 


Special wire, etc. Also Chain Link Fence, Noils, etc. 


COMPANY, 


‘nealed, Hot Rolled Pickled, Long Terne, Copperior, 
Lead-Sealed, Galvannealed, Super-Metal, etc. 


DIVISION @® CANTON, 
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T The Bundyweld Steel Tubing is made by » Walls of uniform thickness and concen- After brazing and cooling, the tut .ng ha; 
a@ process entirely different from that used tricity are assured by the use of close become a perfectly bonded SOLID d Suble 
in the making of any other tubing. A single tolerance cold rolled strip. This double rolled wall steel tube, completely copper brazed 


strip of copper-coated §.A.E. 1010 steel is 
continuously rolled twice around laterally into 
tubular form, 


strip is next passed through a brazing furnace 
where the copper coating fuses and alloys with 
the double steel walls, 


throughout 360° of wall contact, copper coated 
inside and out, free from scale and closely held 
to dimensions. 

















——— 











The next step in fabrication of 
a Bundyweld part is cutting to 
length, which is done at the Bundy 
plant on a circular saw, or, in the 
field, with any tube cutter which 


may be available. 


The ends of the tube are 

burred with a specially de- 
signed tool with cutting edges of 
high speed steel which removes 
both inside and outside burrs in 
one operation. 


Next, fittings are assembled. 

Any of the standard flare, 
compression type or soldered fit- 
tings may be used. Where flare 
type fittings are used, the Bundy 
Double Flare is recommended. 


The Bundy Double Flare, 

which has been adopted as 
a standard by the S. A. E., safely 
permits frequent removal and 
replacement of fittings, as well 
as over-torqueing. 
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a The last operation in fabrication is bending to shape. Last and most important... 


Bundyweld Steel Tubing is furnished hard or 
annealed in standard diameters and gauges up 
to 5/8” O. D¥ Special sizes cold drawn as desired, 


BUNDY 






ENGINEERED TO 





BUNDY 


TUBING DISTRIBUTORS 





9 The Bundyweld part is installed on your product. 
¢ 


Bundyweld is also furnished in Monel. For com- 
plete information, contact our nearest represen- 
tative or write Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13. 


TUBING 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 








AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. 


3100 19th Street 
San Francisco 10, California 


22 


ees Tube Sales Corp. ep hey Company 


Rutan & Company 


Eagle Metals Compa 


Admiral Avenve 
siiseahe New York City, N. Y. 
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47th Place 


112 South 16th Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


3628 East Marginal Way 
Seattle 4, Washington 
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Having manpower problems? Why not tap this big 
manpower reserve that’s waiting for you? 


This reserve—as big as you care to make it—lies in 
handling of materials overhead . . . with P&H Hevi-Lift 
Electric Hoists. They enable fewer men—and women 
to do more—handle material rapidly and easily “thru- 
the-air” . . . saving workers’ time and energy, speeding 
production—cutting costs. 


The lifting of parts from machines . . . whisking them 
to new stations . . . positioning for the next operation— 
is all done by the simple pushing of buttons. For the 
moving of any material from one point to another, elec- 
tricity does the work. 


Plants equipped with P&H Hevi-Lift Hoists today will 
also be ready tomorrow when low-cost 
production will be more important. 
P&H Hevi-Lift Hoists can be engi- 
neered to your specific needs—or 
adapted to any Monorail System. 
Call your P&H representative or 
write for big new Bulletin H5-1 of 
facts and pictures. 

















ZIP-LIFT HOISTS 


Capacities up tod 
2,000 pounds. BF 


HEVI-LIFT HOISTS 
Capacities up to 15 
tons. 
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TRAV-LIFT CRANES 


Capacities up to 15 
tons. Available with 
single or double f- 
beam. Also Heavy 
Duty Cranes up to 
300 tons capacity. 

















2 HOISTS - WELDING ELECTRODES ~ moTORS 





General Offices: 
4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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Since stainless steel retains its toughness 
at low temperature, it gives satisfaction in 
this immersion type quick-freezing unit. 







In Quick-Freezing Plants 


Helps to Protect Food Quality 


e In quick-freezing plants stainless steel is chosen for 
equipment because it resists corrosion from moisture and 
food acids, is attractive in appearance, easy to keep 
clean and sanitary, and lasts for years. 

In equipment both for food preparation and for the 
freezing process, stainless steel helps to provide the 
protection so necessary where food is handled, and 
contributes to efficient, profitable plant operation. 

The use of stainless steel cuts maintenance time and 





expense and helps to maintain high-quality production 
because its corrosion-resistant surface will not affect 
food flavor or color. 

These properties make stainless steel a practical 


choice for equipment, not only in plants for the process- 
wal ing of frozen foods, but in canning, dehydration, bev- 
erage, meat packing, and dairy plants as well. 
] Although we do not make stainless or any other steels 
) we do make many ferro-alloys that give new properties 
to steel and improve its quality. Our metallurgical engi- 
neers have accumulated a vast amount of information 





on the various types of stainless steel. If you are inter- 
ested in any of the many applications of stainless steel, 
write to us for further information. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Erectro METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street UEC} New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario 
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Stainless steel utensils, trays, scales, and fillers are 
used in this strawberry freezing plant. 






In this egg freezing plant, stainless steel is used 
for churn, tanks, piping, and separators. 
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Producers 


This blast furnace goggle valve is just one more of the long and complete list of mill 
equipment castings that PSF furnishes—not only to practically all of the industry’s 
plants in this country, but to Allied Nations as well. There’s long and valuable experi- 
ence behind these castings, but even more important, they’re the product of the most 
advanced foundry practice, testing:methods and machining facilities. That means de- 
pendably, uniformly high quality—the first assurance you want in any casting purchase. 


4 F STEEL CASTING KNOWLEDGE 


_[Laitanghe 


5% STEEL FOUNDRY CORPORATION 


GLASSPORT, PA. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON AND CHICAGO 
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There is a “best” cutting speed for 
machining with every combination of 
material and tool. Set that cutting speed 
here by turning the knurled ring. 





The Gisholt Speed Selector is power-operated. Actual 
shifts are made instantly to any one of 12 spindle 
speeds, making it easier for the operator always to use 
the most efficient cutting speed for the work at hand. 
There are no time-wasting calculations—no. compli- 
tated adjustments. And no physical effort is.cequired 
of the operator. 





Actuated by a mere touch to the wheel, the Speed 









GISHOLT HYDRA 
saves time and 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY ° 1217 East Washington Avenue, Madison 3, Wisconsin 
look Ahead...Keep Ahead... With Gisholt Improvements in Metal Turning 


ULIC SPEED SELECTOR 
trouble ..-- 






















The operator merely turns the 
handwheel to the diameter of each 
successive cut. The Selector automatically 


shifts to the proper spindle speed. 


Selector functions automatically, leaving the operator 
free to index turret and present new tools to the 


work, eliminating the waste of operator time be- 
7. iw 


uD 


nN. A 


tween cuts. 


The Gisholt Speed Selector in- 
creases production—helps to im- 







prove the quality of machining 
work. Write for literature. 









URRET LATHES + AUTOMATIC LATHES + BALANCING MACHINES + SPECIAL MACHINES 








WHAT WE MAKE 





OF pages of 
EQUIPMENT 


Consult this section to select the type 
of air handling equipment that will 
serve you better—and most econom- 
ically. You'll find the Sturtevant 
line complete — from the tiniest 
blower to a fan standing thirty feet 
high. A wide variety of equipment 


56 pages of 
APPLICATIONS 


Leaf through these pages to find how 
“Air at Work” steps up efficiency 
of plants and processes. Typical ex- 
amples show how air handling 
equipment that’s properly engi- 
neered and installed purifies the air, 
heats or cools it, makes it wet or 





for every application is illustrated 
and described here, giving advan- 
tages, condensed construction fea- 
tures, dimensions, performance and 
capacity tables—equipment that 
stands for the ultimate in air 
engineering. 


dry, conveys, removes fog, fume or 
dust; burns coal, oil and gas more 
efficiently —in short, offers a means 
of mastering competition wherever 
men and machines operate. 





FO pages of 
ENGINEERING 


You'll have occasion to refer to this 
section again and again for its 
wealth of helpful air engineering 
data. Included here are many fre- 
quently used air laws and formulas, 
many tables and design shortcuts in 
more convenient, more usable form, ‘ 






let |e 


FLOP 











many charts and diagrams never be- 
fore available. Every page, repre- 
senting years of practical field and 
laboratory experience, will make a 
valuable addition to your Air En- 
gineering library. 
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STURTEVANT CATALOG AND 






G Industrial Air Vacuum Cleaning Industrial Drying 
Conditioning Auxiliary Motive Industrial Processing 
Heating Seeer Dust and Fume 
this Ventilating Recovery 
: Dust Removal Eqaipment and ‘ Vapor Absorption 
its Fume Control Machinery Cooling High Temperature 
ing Pneumatic Conveying Mechanical Draft Air Handling 
fre- 
as, oe ALL UNDER ONE COVER — the essential infor- 
>in : 4 
ay mation you need when you design, specify or 
order air handling and allied equipment or systems 
—as well as aid in choosing subjects on which you 
want detailed information or competent engineer- 
ing help. 
Due to paper restrictions, we must limit this first 
edition of “What We Make” to individuals who 
request it on their business letterhead. Any respon- 
“s sible person is invited to write for a copy — there 
- is no charge or obligation. Please use the post of- 
nd fice box address to expedite handling your request. 
2a 
n- B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
P.O. Box97 ¢« Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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USEFUL AIR HANDLING DATA 





















HE ‘Titanium Alloy Man- 

ufacturing Company an- 
nounces a new titanium alloy 
enameling steel which offers 
improved quality and reduced 
cost to the manufacturers of 
vitreous enameled products, 


This new steel hag exceptional 
ductility, being in this respect 
at least equal to the best deep 
drawing steels previously 
known. It also has superior 
resistance to sagging at enam- 
eling temperatures. 


‘Tests conducted in many differ- 
ent laboratories have indicated 
that the use of titanium alloy 


enameling steel virtually elim- 
inates primary boiling because 
of the fact that the carbon in the 
steel has been stabilized by the 
titanium. This indicates that 
ground coat can be eliminated, 
assuring greater uniformity of 
finished product and reducing 
rejects and re-operations very 
substantially. It permits fur- 
thermore the application of 
lighter coats of enamel with the 
consequent reduction in cost 


and improvement in appear- 
ance and wearing qualities of 
many enameled articles. 


There are many additional fea- 
tures of interest to both steel 
producers and manufacturers of 
enameled products. 


A member of our Technical 
Staff will be glad to go over 
details with you at your con- 
venience. Send us a card for 
prompt action. 

kk 


Pending patent applications on the new enam- 
eling process and product made thereby are 
owned jointly by Inland. Steel Company and 
The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing .Company 
under Trust Agreement. ; 


THE TITANIUM ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y 


General Offices and Works: Niacara Fatts, N. Y. 


Executive Offices: 111 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
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Oil does double-duty to 


KEEP THIS 
PRESS 


PRODUCING: 


NSIDE big hydraulic presses like 
this, the right oil is doubly im- 

portant. For here oil not only serves 
as the medium to transmit power, 
but also as the lubricant for vital 
moving parts. 

As the hydraulic medium, this oil 
must possess great chemical stability 
to resist the formation of deposits 
that clog valves and interfere with 

controls. As the lubricant, the same oil must form 
strong films to resist high surface pressures be- 
tween moving parts, particularly in the pump. 

Just as important is correct oil body. Too light 
an oil can cause slippage, loss of power and tem- 
perature increases. Too heavy an oil can result in 
sluggish action, slow response to controls. 

Gargoyle Oils, used in circulation systems, are 
standing up over long periods in machines like 
this. These oils combine great stability with high 
lubricity. They reduce deposits to a minimum, 
keep valves and oil lines free for sensitive control, 
and protect precision parts against friction and 
excessive wear. 

Your machine stays on the job more continu- 
ously with less power loss and lower maintenance 
and lubrication costs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Division - White Star Division 
Lubrite Division - Chicago Division - White Eagle 
Division -Wadhams Division. Magnolia Petroleum 
Company - General Petroleum Corporation of Calif, 





CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM 
FOR “CORRECT LUBRICATION” 











Liqued To FEED** 


THE HUNGRY 
FURNACES OF INDUSTRY 
in War and fCace 


Mich. This shaft, 


near future, will 
year. 


Mather Mine, located at Ishpeming, 
which will go into production in the 
havea capacity of 1,600,000 tons of Iron Ore per 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
VESSEL TRANSPORTATION 
COAL 
The Cleveland-Cliff Sron Company 


ND 14, OHIO 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING ° CLEVELA 
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Photo Courtesy Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


G-E CAPACITOR 
DISCHARGE CONTROL 


---It provides accurate forge- 
pressure timing for your stored- 
energy welding machines 











ONSISTENT values of current and timing, so vital to uniform, high- 
quality, aluminum-alloy welds, are insured when your stored-energy 
welding machines are equipped with this G-E control. Experience proves 
that required welding energy is reduced and weld quality improved by the 
accurate forge-pressure timing provided by this control. 
Because of its low demand kva, this control permits the use of welders on 
distribution systems which, without it, might be overloaded. Also, because 
of its low demand on the line, which means less voltage drop, you can 
economically install your welding machines in the most favorable places 
on your production line, even though the machine may be Crna 
some distance from incoming distribution transformers. Re 
Good voltage regulation, afforded by the low demand kva, Want More Information? 
also lessens the possibility of light flicker, and limits inter- 
General Electric Company, Sec. K645-29 


ference with other welding equipment on the same circuit. Sees ee. 


The arrangement and accessibility of all parts of the Please send a copy of your bulletin, “Capacitor-dis- 
charge control,’’ No. GEA-3728, which describes the 


control make it easy to install and service. control, tells how it operates, and explains where it can 


be used most effectively. 


BUY WAR BONDS oo ES ORO OTE tM 


eG EERE ORES R CS Fear 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC |“ 
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A Unique Silwer and Steel 
Stamping Assembly 





An outstanding Presteel achievement has 
been the development of drawn steel piston 
pin plugs to replace plugs machined from 
solid aluminum rod. These plugs are used 
in the ends of the piston pins of aircraft 
engines. As there are two plugs in each 
cylinder and replacements are fairly frequent, 
a considerable tonnage of critical aluminum 


~~ 


WlorcesteR PR 


Detail Drawing of the 
Steel and Silver Plug 


Old Type Plug 





write to: 


501 Barber Avenue, Worcester 6, Mass. 
ALLOY STEELS AND OTHER METALS COLD FASHIONED SINCE 










Presteel Plug 









was saved. The old type plug, shown on the 
left above, weighed 1.28 oz. as compared 
with .91 oz. for the drawn plug, shown on 
the right, yet the new plugs have superior 
wearing qualities. Thin silver discs are in 
duction brazed to the heads of plugs. For 
further details of this unique assembly, 
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ESSED STEEL CO. 
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Are you set for 
stiffer 


competition? 






























































MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL 


modern shear design 


means FASTER, CLEANER, 
MORE ECONOMICAL CUTS 


Model B! Billet, Bar and Shape 
Shear (234” x 234" mild cold steel.) 


1” thick x 100” wide Plate Shear. 


Are your shearing costs too high? 
Mack-Hemp Shears have cut oper- 
ating expenses in dozens of plants. 
They are the last word in eco- 
nomical, large volume production. 
They typify what M-H advanced 
engineering and plenty of “know 


how”’ manufacturing experience can 


Model B 6-Billet, Bor and Shape 
Shear (7" x 7” mild cold steel.) 


accomplish. Available in six sizes 
of billet shears (up to 7’ x 7” mild 
steel billets) and plate shears from 
34" to 2” thick (up to 156” wide) 
they give you a definite advantage 
in meeting today’s production 
schedule and tomorrow’s market 


price ... Write for details. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CO., Pittsburgh and Midland, Penna. 


Makers of the Rolls with the Red Wabblers 

















TO HANDLE ANY JOB! 


So great has become the demand for welded steel 
plate construction—so complex and diversified the nature of parts and 
fittings to be fabricated—only those plants with long and varied experience 

ik Gah hibit etseled aie —and with the essential skill and equipment—can qualify successfully in 
is typical of the character of work meeting today’s requirements. Mahon occupies a foremost position in 
that goes through the Mahon plant this highly specialized field. Flame cutters, saws, power brakes, auto- 
each day. The annealing furnace, matic welding machines, positioners, annealing furnaces, sand blasting 
in the background, is but ene Hom equipment, X-ray testing apparatus, etc.—all necessary to the handling, 
of a vast array of specialized ° P P ° . 
equipment cocential to the feluien- shaping and fabricating of large production steel plate work—are in the 
tion of steel plate work in volume. hands of experienced operators. In addition, our DESIGN ENGINEERING 
SERVICE is at your complete disposal in helping you determine whether 
your product is adaptable to welded steel plate construction—and, if $0, 


in assisting you in re-designing it, when required. 
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» Fabricators of Machine Bases and Frames and Many Other Welded Steel Plate Produ‘ 
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NEWS 





Doubt Super Crisis in Labor Supply 

War Engineering Chief Topic at SAE Meeting . 

Scrap Industry Urged to Maintain Full Efforts To Collect Metal 

Steel Production Establishes Fifth Consecutive Annual Record 
Interim Increases Granted on Ceilings of Five Basic Steel Products 
Government Policy on Wartime Conventions To Be “Tough” 
Specific Ceiling Prices Set for Small Orders of Malleable Iron Castings 
Canadian War Production Holds Close to 1943 Peak Level 

Prompt Disposal of Excess War Plants Deemed Essential to Stability 








TECHNICAL 


Important Factors in Metallurgical Control of Aircraft Forgings 
Chemical analysis as guide in specifying should not be minimized 





Shaping Aluminum with Steel Dies 
Ford works out method for drawing large sections 


Tex.sile Properties of Longitudinally Welded Plate 

Causes of cracking and breaking in welded ships investigated 
Examining Thick Castings with 2-Million Volt X-Ray Machine 

Structure of 8-inch sections checked in only 3% minutes 
Operating Furnaces with Dry Blast for Higher Yield 

Low-moisture content reduces coke consumption, sustains ot: tput 
Shipyard Finds Wide Use for Metallizing Process 

Rebuilds parts to size by spraying zinc, copper, and brass 


Selecting Controls and Drives for Overhead Cranes 
Characteristics of several types for use with AC motors 
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How Longer Work-Week Affects Efficiency 
High-Speed Heating With Gas 

New Welded Designs for Graders 

General Elcctric’s Forging Practice 


Deep Drawing Heavy Steel Plate 
Steelmaker Finds All-Scrap Charge Economical 














4 TIMES LONGER LIFE 


Eight year’ service instead of 
two, was obtained by a large 
chemical company through 
specifying Nickel cast iron 
in this 8-ton ring. Plain iron 
used here corroded and 
eroded 4” per year. This 
Nickel alloyed iron wears 
less than 4” in the same 
time. ry 
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A Question of Morale 


In his message to Congress on Jan. 6 the President asked for a more energetic 
war effort and emphasized more forcibly than on previous occasions the need of a 
national service act. On the whole, the reaction of the public to this part of the 
message has been favorable. The attitude reflected in the public press and in the 
statements of majority and minority leaders in Congress is that the people are prepared 
to do whatever is necessary to win the war quickly. 





This does not mean that there is complete agreement as to means. Men and 
women who are sincere in their desire to go all-out for war are asking whether national 
service legislation, enacted at this time and superimposed upon the already complicated 
machinery for allocating manpower, will help or hinder attainment of the desired 
objectives. Their doubt arises from the feeling that past efforts to utilize manpower 
have not been consistent and that much of the waste in manpower now prevalent 
could be reduced substantially through the exercise of authority already granted the 
executive branch. 


Considerable evidence supports these beliefs. Until now, nothing has been done 
to utilize in the war effort at home or abroad the 4,000,000 men who are classified 
as 4-F, Every citizen knows of men in the armed services and in government agencies 
who are discouraged because they are doing unimportant or even unnecessary work. 
They want to be useful but are “frozen” in futile jobs by red tape. Almost daily one 





hears charges that some employers are hoarding labor but, if it is true, little has been 
done about it. The latest report of WMC shows labor surpluses in New York, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Nashville and many other cities, yet until recently only half-hearted efforts 
had been made to place these surplus workers in war jobs. 


War Mobilization Director Byrnes estimates the labor shortage at 300,000 persons. 


| 


It would seem that this need can be supplied more easily and more quickly by plugging 
known manpower leaks than by waiting for the slow result of a national service act. 


We believe that whether or not compulsory. service is desired at this time should 
be decided, not on the basis of its immediate effect upon manpower shortages, but 
on the basis of its psychological influence upon the nation. This is the vital question: 
“Is the state of national morale such as to require this drastic action to win the war?” 





PSYCHOLOGY IN WAR: Fate wields 


On the heels of Byrnes’ ban on horse racing have 





a powerful influence in the affairs of men. A bril- 
liantly executed German counter-offensive coupled 
with a solid month of winter more severe than many 
sections have experienced since 1913 or earlier has 
provided the government with convincing arguments 
for cracking down on “business as usual,” It is an 
odd commentary on human nature that this com- 
bination of man’s miscalculations and an act of God 
has given the administration more courage to act 
decisively than it had been able to generate in 11 
years of planned economy. 





come in rapid succession a plea for drafting 4-Fs 
and trained nurses, a virtual abandonment of con- 
ventions, a repudiation of ration coupons and a tight- 
ening of rationing, restrictions on the use of coal 
and more positive controls upon manpower. Prob- 
ably these are only the initial steps in a program 
to persuade citizens to tighten their belts to the 
pinching point. 

Industry’s attitude toward this experiment in psy- 
chological warfare must be realistic. Will this crack- 


down help reduce absenteeism? Will it help re- 
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cruit needed labor? Will it increase efficiency in 
war production? Will it relieve pressure on over- 
taxed transportation and communication services? 


Will it speed the hour of victory? 
—pp. 43, 48, 51 


“BUILDING UP" METAL: A Florida 


shipyard is employing the metallizing process for 
many uses. It is rebuilding worn copper switch 
fingers, building up worn machine shafts, metallizing 
the bores of cylinders, spraying parts where the heat 
of binding has injured the galvanized coating, spray- 
ing overwelded seams and metallizing bulkheads, 
fresh water tanks and other naval assemblies after 
fabrication. 

These metallizing jobs range in size from those 
which can be done in a few minutes to work 
which involves the depositing of hundreds of pounds 
of metal and requires as much as 72 hours of con- 
tinuous spraying. .Types of wire employed include 
zine, brass, copper and a number of carbon steels. 

Most of these applications are on orthodox jobs 
which are to be found in thousands of shops in the 
metalworking industries. That this shipyard has 
found so many uses for metallizing makes one won- 
der whether industry generally is employing this 


process as widely as it should be. —p. 101 


NAZI QUALITY IS UP: Speaking at the 


SAE meeting in Detroit last week, Col. J. H. Frye, 
from the office of Chief of Ordnance in Washington, 
appraised the quality of enemy war materials on 
the basis of analysis of captured materiel, In his 
opinion, the German product is good and is getting 
better while that of Japan is inferior and static. 


Examination of captured German munitions shows 
good metallurgy, only mediocre forging technique 
due to poor die design and lack of adequate hammer 
capacity, excellent flame and induction hardening, 
good mechanical design and machining and finishing 
of high quality. Japan’s materiel reflects no unusual 
engineering ability or originality. 

Colonel Frye stated that Germany’s steel produc- 
ing capacity, once rated at 50,000,000 tons annu- 
ally, has been cut to 35,000,000 tons by bombing, 
labor trouble and loss of territory. Japanese ca- 
pacity, originally set at 15,000,000 tons, is believed 
to be down to 11,000,000 tons. —p. 46 








STABILIZING SCRAP; _ It is encourag- 


ing to note that efforts are being made to profit from 
the lessons learned in the recent experience in iron 
and steel scrap. Readers will recall that last fall con- 
sumer demand for scrap dwindled almost to the van- 
ishing point and that prices broke sharply below 
OPA ceilings. The turn in the war revived demand, 
cold weather and manpower shortages handicapped 
collections, and now industry faces a new drive to 
restore scrap supplies to safe levels. 

With this experience in mind, Alex Miller of WPB 
told last week’s meeting of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel that steel buyers now are being as- 
sured protection by Army Ordnance from loss on 
purchases made on war accounts, 

In the same vein, Edwin C. Barringer, president 
of the institute, emphasized the speculative character 
of the scrap market and stated now is an opportune 
time to place the purchase of scrap on a more ra- 
tional basis and to lay the groundwork for a more 
stable market in peacetime. 


This is a praiseworthy objective. —p. 48 
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GRIEF-PROOF CARS: Surveys as to what 


automobile owners find wrong with their present 
cars and what they want in tomorrow’s models gave 
motor car designers and engineers something to 
think about at last week’s meeting of SAE. Perhaps 
it is no coincidence that some of the faults most 
heavily emphasized in the polls are those which are 
causing motorists most grief during the present spell 
of hazardous winter driving. 

For instance, many car owners object to slanting 
windshields and almost horizontal rear windows. 
This complaint is pertinent now whén few north- 
ern motorists have been able to see through their 
rear windows more than once or twice since Dec. 15. 
The public wants clear vision and lots of it. 

Another peeve is flimsy bumpers. Owners vote 
for strong, less showy bumpers mounted at a stand- 
ard height from the ground. They also want—and 
millions will applaud this—an_ honest-to-goodness 
wheel jack that will work. 

There is a strong note of realism in the returns 


—P. 61 


from these surveys. 
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Sales Offices: Cincinnati « 


One of the Inland cold reduction mills, which reduces 


strip to precise thickness and produces a lustrous finish. 


For Finer Steel Products... Tomorrow 


Consult Inland when plans are started 
for parts or products which must have 
the strength, utility, and beauty that can 


come only from steel sheets and strip. 


Inland was among the first to install 
modern continuous mills. [ts engineers 
and metallurgists have contributed many 
notable advancements to sheet and strip 


production methods and quality control 
—resulting in unsurpassed uniformity, 
workability, and finish. 

Inland experts are ready to help you 
select the right steel for finer products 
and economical fabrication—whether the 
products are for wartime use, or for the 


markets that will follow Victory. 


Sheets . Strip - Tin Plate - Bars - Plates + Floor Plate ~- Structurals - Piling - Rails + Track Accessories + Reinforcing Bars 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Detroit * Kansas City 


Milwaukee 8 « New York St. Louis 
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Why Ryerson Means 
Immediate Steel 


Ryerson delivers steel on time. One reason is large, 
diversified stocks. Another is the 11 Ryerson Steel- 
Service Plants, strategically located to quickly serve 
steel users. Still another is experienced personnel— 
in the field, on the order desks, in warehouses and 
shipping rooms and on the trucks. 

Even under war’s heavy burdens, steel users gener- 
ally have learned that Ryerson service enables them 
to hold inventories at practical working 
levels—that on anything from a single piece 
to several carloads Ryerson service is per- 
sonal, thorough, and, above all, dependable. 

And Ryerson service goes further. Ryer- 
son engineers and metallurgists are avail- 


able for any problem of steel selection or fabrication. 
Cutting and other preparation equipment are un- 
surpassed. Alloy steels are selected and tested. Data 
as an aid to heat treatment are reported to users. 
Ryerson Steel-Service is based on 102 years experi- 
ence. It is available for maintenance, inventory fill- 
ins, regular production, or as the single, dependable 
source for all your Company’s steel. Get in touch 
with your nearest Ryerson Plant. 


Does your Company have the latest Ryerson Stock 
List?—includes more than 10,000 kinds, shapes 
and sizes of steel—Bars—Shapes— Plates— Sheets 
— Tubing—Structurals—Carbon and Alloy Steel— 
Tool Steel— Allegheny Stainless. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc., Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 
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Manpower supply in the principal eastern and midwestern 
industrial areas is depicted on this map, prepared by the 


War Marpower Commission. 





Note that areas where labor 


is plentiful exist only a few miles from critical areas 


Doubt Super Crisis in Labor Supply 


Management and labor cool toward proposa! for national 


service legislation. Shortage of workers in critical war produc- 
tion programs believed to be around: 300,000. Inventory of 


less essential jobs being taken by WMC. Employment ceilings 


may be imposed 


DOES a super crisis in manpower 
really exist? Does the situation actually 
require a national service act? If en- 
acted, would such legislation accomplish 
the desired ends? 

These questions are puzzling manage- 
ment and labor, as well as Congress, 
today. 

That a grave shortage of labor in 
critical war production programs exists, 
no one doubts. That more strict meas- 
ures to prevent workers from leaving 
war jobs and to prevent unwarranted 
absenteeism and tardiness are necessary, 
no one doubts. That measures to curb 
wartime strikes should be taken, no one 
doubts. 

Admitting the manpower crisis, man- 
agement and labor are inclined to dis- 
count the hullabaloo emanating from 
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Washington. They believe the present 
crisis is on par with other emergencies 
that have been faced—and conquered— 
during the war. In mining ccnver, in 
small 


producing arms ammunition, in 
building Liberty ships and in construct- 
ing landing craft, manpower shortages 
have arisen; the problems soon wer 
solved. 

A national service act, which many 


desired in the early stages of the war, 
would be difficult to enforce and would 
only add another bureau to the top- 
heavy number already in existence. 

The President’s call for such legis- 
lation and the orders of James F. Byres, 
director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, tightening up on selective serv- 
ice deferments and otherwise imposing 
more _ strict controls, are 


manpower 


viewed as being partially in the nature 
f “psvchologcal warfare.” 

Two or three hundred thousand work- 
ers placed in the right places at the 
right time and held there at least until 
V-E Day would fulfill the needs of criti- 
cal war production. The various gov- 
emment agencies are not in close agree- 
ment as to the needed. Mr. 
Byrnes, in his recent report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress, plac d the figure at 
300,000. This would not appear to be 
a large number to recru't when one con- 
siders the total labor force is nearly 65,- 
000,000. However, as Mr. Byrnes potnts 
out, there no longer is an unemployed 
group available for recruiting prospects. 


number 


Main sources of labor for the critical 
programs must be: 

1. New workers just entering the 
civilian labor market. 


2. Workers in relatively 
tial occupations who may be transferred 
to war industries. 
3. Workers leaving plants where 
munitions contracts have been cut back. 
A look at the accompanying man- 
power map reveals the 


less essen- 


shortages ar: 
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Industries oroducing mainly munitions today 


Shifts in employment are indicated in chart above. The total 
labor force has increased from 54.5 million in 1940 to 64.8 


spotty. In Pennsylvania, for example, 
labor is plentiful at Scranton, Altoona 
and Johnstown. It is critical in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Erie, Harrisburg and 
Allentown. The same spotty situation 
exists in New England and other areas. 

Combing the plentiful areas for 
workers who are willing to transfer to 
the critical districts is a possible solution 
to the problem and one in which the 
War Manpower Commission now is en- 
gaged. Inventories are being taken of 
the less essential jobs and the WMC is 
prepared to impose employment ceil- 
ings on the less essential industries to 
release workers for war production. 

A survey by Sreev’s editors in leading 
war production centers reveals the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Requirements in the Detroit area are 
not nearly as critical as in other areas 
where labor turnover has been precipi- 
tated by premature talk of reconversion. 
Ek. L. Cushman, director of the Detroit 
WMC office, estimates total needs will 
be 27,000, with most of these in the 
skilled classifications. Immediate needs, 
however, can be measured in the hun- 
dreds. 

While labor turnover is not a pressing 
problem in the Detro‘t area, the problem 
of absenteeism is serious. One foundry 
with a working force of 600 reported in 
the final week of last year that a 
total of 48 men failed to show up for 
work at all. After the New Year’s holiday 
absenteeism ran from 20 to 30 per cent 
in some large plants. 

Prevailing sentiment among both man- 
agement and labor in the motor capital 
is against national service legislation for 
the principal reason it would be difficult 
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to enforce and would only add another 
bureau to the top-heavy number now 
in existence. 

The Buffalo area continues one of 
the tightest labor markets with about 
20 plants falling behind on top urgency 
war production. Thirteen hundred work- 
ers are needed immediately by plants 
working on critical orders. 

Current requirements of the critical in- 
dustries in the Pittsburgh area now total 
about 3000 workers. In addition, the 
small arms program, now in the formative 
stages, will require 1000 more workers. 

Pittsburgh’s manpower shortage stems 
largely from the expanded heavy-caliber 
shell program and a substantial number 
of workers are needed in steelworks and 
rolling mills. 


Pittsburgh Adopts New Plan 


To supply these workers, plus an addi- 
tional number required to fill the gaps 
created by quits, transfers and selective 
service withdrawals, the district labor- 
management committee has endorsed a 
new plan to shift workers from non- 
essential to essential jobs. This plan in- 
cludes an inventory of the less essential 
industries and the placing, if necessary, 
of employment ceilings on those indus- 
tries to channel workers into war pro- 
duction. 

United States Employment Service 
offices in the New York area noted a 
spurt in applications for war work fol- 
lowing the announcement of more strict 
government controls on manpower and 
a general public recognition of the war 
job yet to be done. During the first days 
of January applications for war work 
increased 55 per cent over the compar- 
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million at present. Greatest increases have been in the armed 
forces and in the metals and chemical industries 


able period in December of last year 

Needs for manpower of the 1164 plants 
reported to the WMC in the New York 
area will mount to 73,000 additional 
workers by March. 

Newark, N. J., area reports an acute 
labor shortage which is expected to be- 
come worse over the next several months 
“Work or fight” regulations row pro- 
posed are resulting in some shift to war 
industries, but the heavy increase in 
the district’s munitions program is ex- 
pected to cause labor requirements to 
mount more rapidly than transfers. An 
estimated shortage of 16,000 exists now. 
Two months hence this may exceed 
25,000. Greatest stringency is in un- 
skilled labor, where requirements are 
60 to 70 per cent of the total. Plants in 
greatest need of more workers include 
foundries, manufacturers of aircraft en- 
gines and parts, ammunition, rocket 
bombs, radar, trucks and shipyards. 

Manpower requirements have jumped 
sharply in the critical labor area of Phil- 
adelphia, which includes Camden, N. J., 
and five surrounding counties. These 
requirements now are estimated at 24,- 
000, compared with 12,000 last Novem- 
ber. Indications point to little relief dur- 
ing the next several months as needs 
still are growing and may offset meas- 
ures now being taken to channel non- 
essential workers into war production. 
Foundries and forge shops top the list 
in the urgency of their needs although 
shipyards and government establishments 
are not far. behind. Most district steel 
mills are running along a fairly even 
keel although there are tight labor spots 
here also. Sixty-five per cent of the 
workers needed are for unskilled jobs 
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Chicago USES offices recently have 
been crowded by men seeking “must” 
production jobs and officials hope the 
area's manpower shortage may be on 
the way to solution. On Jan. 8, follow- 
ing Mr. Byrnes’ “work or fight” state- 
ment, Chicago’s USES offices reported 
a heavy increase in male registrants for 
war work, some handling double the 
normal number of applicants. A large 
percentage of these was 4-Fs. 

Dean William H. Spencer, Chicago 
regional WMC director, said passage of 
legislation making 4-Fs available would 
go a long way toward supplying the 15,- 
000 to 20,000 people needed immediate- 
ly in the area’s critical war plants. By 
Feb. 1 a total of 55,000 workers will be 
needed in the area’s “must” plants. 

WMC has started an inventory of 
workers in Chicago’s 700 major war 
plants as part of a campaign to find the 
15,000 skilled workers for vacancies for 
50 high-priority establishments. 

All steel mills in the Chicago district 
are in need of more workers and in 
recent weeks have had little success 
beyond holding their own. Manpower, 
rather than lack of capacity, has limited 
output of rolled products, particularly 
hot-rolled and galvanized sheets. 

High absenteeism and labor turnover 
continues to prevent most metalworking 
companies in Cleveland district from 
meeting expanding production schedules. 


Serious manpower shortage exists in a 
number of key plants here as a result of 
the revision upward of schedules, but 
the situation would be automatically rec- 
tified in most instances if the quit and 
absenteeism rate could be reduced. 

To meet the increased manpower needs 
the WPB and WMC are co-operating 
more closely and are combining their 
respective sanctions to force compliance 
with regulations on less essential activi- 
ties. Cleveland steel producers say men 
are needed urgently in coke oven, blast 
furnace, open-hearth and shipping de- 
partments, but the most critical require- 
ments now are in the finishing mills. 


Fear Shortage of Lake Seamen 


Great Lakes vessel operators fear a 
critical shortage of seamen to man the 
ore carriers when navigation opens this 
spring. Recent publicity aimed at re- 
cruiting men for the maritime service 
already has drawn many lake seamen to 
ocean vessels. 

In Birmingham the labor shortage has 
grown exceedingly tight and the local 
labor-management committee has asked 
the help of public officials in enacting 
more stringent vagrancy laws, to ques- 
tion loiterers in pool rooms and taverns, 
and to tighten up generally over the 
“work or fight” policy. 

Absenteeism continues the area’s grav- 
est problem and the committee has asked 


foremen and supervisors to keep their 
men constantly reminded of the import- 
ance of fulltime work. 

Arrangements are being made with 
the Internal Revenue Department to aid 
in the filling out of workers’ income tax 
returns to man-hours lost from 
that cause. 

About 2000 more men are needed in 
coal mines in the southern district and 
miners who have accepted employment 
in other industries will be referred back 
to the mines whenever possible. 

Boston WMC officials have undertaken 
an inventory of less essential jobs to direct 
any excess workers into war jobs. Short- 
ages in labor are held responsible for 
155 companies in this area being behind 
on critical war production programs. 

While WMC officials hope the inven- 
tory will cause a voluntary transfer of 
workers to more essential jobs, they are 
ready to slap employment ceilings on 
the less essential industries if necessary. 


avoid 


As an example of how the program 
will work, one official said that if a 
less urgent employer had 22 toolmakers 
and the WMC needed ten, that em- 
ployer’s ceiling would be set at 12 tool- 
makers. 

Dislocations resulting from earlier re- 
visions in war production schedules 
growing out of an “on and off” policy 
of some of the services are blamed for 
many shortages. 











MIGRATION AS % OF POPULATION 
SINCE 1940 


a, High in-migration,+10% or more 
Medium In-migration, +5% to +10% 
Out-migration, -—5% or more 












































Migration of workers since 1940 is depicted on this map. 
Greatest movement has been to the shipbuilding and aircraft 
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centers on the West Coast. Greatest outmigration has been 
from the midwestern farm states 
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War Engineering 
Chief Topic at 
etroit Meeting 


Three thousand automotive engineers attend last 
major conference until transportation emergency 
ends. Ordnance authority says German materiel 
is good and improving. Jap equipment is inferior 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 

THROUGHOUT the week of Jan. 8 
convention facilities at the Book Cadillac 
hotel were devoted entirely to the needs 
of more thin 3000 members and guests 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
This undoubtedly was one of the last of 
the major engineering meetings fcr the 
a fact emphasized by the in- 
postponement of the national 
convention and exhibition which was 
to have been staged by the American 
Society of Tool Engineers in Cleveland 
in March, 

That this SAE meeting was a 
engineering mee ing” in fact as well as 
in name was attested to by the number 
of Army and Navy uniforms, of the 
United States and its Allies, which were 
in evidence—also by the nature of the 
program. For example, no less than 25 
papers dealt with aviation subjects, 
including helicopters and their design. 
Incidentaliy, ample evidence was _pre- 
thet direct lift machines 
have “arrived” as real working mem- 
bers of the aircraft family. The same 
is true of jet propulsicn. 

This last was emphasized by Brig. 
Gen. F. O. Carroll, chief, Engineering 
Division, Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, Wright Fie’d, O. General Car- 
roll was the principal speaker at the 
SAE banquet, on which occasion the 
Daniel Guggenheim Medal for 1944 was 
presented to Lawrence D. Bell, presi- 
dent, Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, whose 
jet prepelled planes were shown in ac- 
means of colored motion pic- 


duration 
defini.e 


“war 


sented these 


tion by 
tures, 
My primary impression was that re- 
gard'ess of the extent to which automo- 
tive produc’ion may be “frozen” as far 
as civilian vehicles are concerned, 


engineering and_ production — thinking 
and practice never was in any more 
“liquid” condition than is _ the 
case today. Strictures as of — the 


moment toward anything smacking of 
postwar planning did not deter the new 
president of the Society, J, M. Crawford, 


chief engineer, Chevrolet 
Division, General Motors 
Corp., from promising 
with emphasis that the 
important postwar pro- 
gram launched by retir- 
ing president W.  S. 
James, chief engineer, 
Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., in behalf of 
SAE will be carried on. This will include 
grooming of SAE for maximum effective- 
ness during the critical days of conversion 
to peacetime production. 

The spirit of the meeting itself was, 
in the words of Mr. James, “First and 
foremost, dissemination of technical in- 
formation on vastly improved methods, 
processes and materials wherewith to 
meet war produc‘ion demands, despite 
shortage of critical materials, time and 
manpower. Much which develops from 
this meeting will be reflected in more 
effective armcred vehicles, aircraft, am- 
munition, guns and other war essentials 
for United Nations’ armed forces.” 


Steel More Than Holding Its Own 


Steel as a constructional material is 
holding its own “and then some,” ac- 
cording to E. P. Strothman, engineer- 
ing consuliant, A. O. Smith Corp. He 
cited the case of the B-29 bomber nose 
frame. Originally cast in magnesiurs, 
this demanded use of 3000 to 5000 
pounds of sand to produce something 
weighing only 38 pounds finished. De- 
livery dates could not be met. 

By substituting a welded structure of 
low-alloy stee!, delivery dates now are 
being met with a cheaper frame of eight 
times the yield strength. Not being a 
metallurgist, I will not discuss the met- 
allurgical matters involved, but as a ma- 
chine tool man I do want to comp'iment 
A. O. Smith Corp. on the too'ing involved 
in shaping the parts of this frame and 
in locating and holding them during 


flash welding. I want to echo what Mr. 
Strothman said to the effect that machine 
men must now look to their laurels be- 
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J. M. CRAWFORD 
Elected president of SAE 


cause of rapid development in fabri 

tion of metals by methods other than b 
cutting. Let me mention, for instanc: 
that hollow steel propeller blades now 
are being brought to exact size ai 
shape by “blowing” them within a d 
or mold, much as a glass bottle is blow: 

While on the subject of metals let us 
consider for a moment what Col. J. H 
Frye, Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 
Washington, had to say about enem\ 
materia!s. In a paper based on analysis 
of captured materiel, Colonel Frye con- 
cluded that Nazi materiel is good and is 
getting better, while that of the Jap- 
anese is inferior and static. 

According to the colonel, Nazi_ steel 
producing capacity is second only to that 
of the United States, even though th: 
peak of 50 million tons yearly now has 
been cut to 35 million by bombing, |la- 
kor difficulties and loss of resources 
through invasion. Japanese capacity 
originally set at 15 million tons yearls 
—now is down to 11 million. 

From numerous illustrations shown 
Colonel Frye, my impression is that th 
Germans are far better metallurgists 
than they are forgers. The amount of 
metal which they have machined off 
crankshafts, etc. (as indicated by t! 
cutting into flow-lines), is far more than 
would be tolerated here in the United 


by 


iC 


States. Poor die design and lack of ad 
quate hammer capacity is indicated. 
Flame and induction hardening, ma- 


chining and finishing, however, are of 
high quality, as also is mechanical de- 
sign of parts. The Japanese stuff deti- 
nitely is “not so hot.” Designs are pour 
copies of ours and machine shop work 
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js not good. As the cclonel put it: “The 
Japanese are showing no engineering 
ability or originality beyond that com- 
monly expected of them.” 

Induciion heating came in for lively 
discussion by Howard E. Scmes, chief 
engineer, Budd Induction Heating Inc, 
and H. B. Osborn Jr., research director, 
Tocco Division, Ohio Crankshaft Co., 
Cleveland. Mr, Somes devoted much 
attention to bore hardening. Some of 
the automatic setups for holding, heat- 
ing and quenching, which he showed, are 
of a high order of merit from the tool- 
ing point-cf-view. Sections of the work 
also revealed excellent performance at 
remarkable speed. 

Dr. Osborn dealt ovtimistically with 
numerous jobs, but he did pszint out 


Present, Past 


that the teeth of fine pitch gears still 
present problems. As far as coarse teeth 
are concerned, however, he showed am- 
ple evidence of successful contour hard- 
ening. His s'ides also showed interest- 
ing developments cn long work—includ- 
ing bar stock—which is drawn through 
the units. While induction hardening 
machines have to a considerable degree 
keen standardized, their setup for han- 
dling specific jobs requires careful study 
in every instance. 

Among develcpments in actual auto- 
molive design which will affect vehic'es 
of the future, power steering and multi- 
ple power plints came in for discussion. 

Francis W. Davis, consulting engineer, 
Waltham, Mass., mentioned that any 
increasing number and variety of big, 


and Pending 





@ WCINSTEIN APPEALS FOR CO-OPERATION OF SCRAP INTERESTS 
Cuicaco—Harold Weirstein, Calumet Iron & Supply Co., East Chicago, Ird., has 
appealed for co-operation between auto wreckers, scrap dealers and others inter- 


ested in the salvage industry to kcep raw materials moving to steel mills, in address- 
ing the National Auto Wreckers Association. 
@ PULLMAN-STANDARD TRIPLES OUTPUT OF TRENCH MORTARS 


HaMMOND, INpv.—Pullman-Stardard Car Mfg. Co.’s production of 81-millimeter 
trench mortars in December was three times average mo~thly production main- 


tained during the first 11 months of 1944. 


A new shell-forging line for manufac- 


ture of 5-inch Navy antiaircraft shells has been placed in operation this morth. 


@ DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORP. EXPENDITURES PASS $10 BILLION 
WasHINGTON—Recorstruction Firarce Corp., through Defense Supplies Corp., has 
authorized expend'tures totalirg $10,350 million, of which $800 million have been 


canceled or assumed by private industry. 


@ GENERAL ELECTRIC P!} ANS POSTWAR PLANT IN ASHTABULA 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





General Electric Co.: has exercised optiors on about 100 acres 


of land in As‘tabula, O., to erect a postwar plart costing between $4 million and 
$5 million for the manufacture of refrigeration units. 


@ ALLIS-CHALMERS RESUMES TRIBUTES TO INDUSTRIES 
MitwaukEeE—All’s-Chalmers Mfg. Co. will honor management and labor of the coal 
industry on Jan. 27 in the first of seven intermission features on their weckly broad- 


casts of the Boston symphony orchestra. 


Other industries scheduled for tribute in 


the 1945 season are marine, railroad, processed foods, textile, automotive end aircraft. 


® BUS AND TRAILER CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM APPROVED 

Wasuincton—Authorization of corstruction of 8833 integral buses to meet essential 
passe~ger trarsportation needs during 1945, compared with estimated requirements 
of 10,000, has been announced by ODT, following a program determination made 
by WPB. Corstruction of 19,204 commercial trailers and 2961 th'rd axles has also 


been approved. 









@ TEAMSTERS ANVOCATE REPEAL OF WAGNER LABOR ACT 
Cuicaco—Internatioral Teamsters Urion, AFL, headed by Daviel J. ‘Tobir. advo- 
cates repeal of the Wagner Labor Relations act and abolition of the National Labor 


Relations Board. 


@ U. S. STEEL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN RISES TO 40,000 
Curcaco—United States Steel Corp. and its subsidiaries now employ 40,000 women 
workers, of which 25,000 are directly engaged in war production and 15,000 in 


office occupations. 


@ BETHLEHEM STEEL SEEKS PRICE SUIT PARTICULARS 

Trenton, N. J.—Bethlehem Steel Co. reported last week that it would apply Jan. 
13 to Federal Judge Phillip Forman in United States District court for a bill of 
particulars on an indictment charging it and 17 other companies with unlawfully 
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fixing noncompetitive prices for stainless steel. 





heavy duty vehicles having very large 
front axle loads, make manual steering 
increasingly difficult. Use of power 
steering on various military vehicles, 
points to its applications to trucks, buses, 
tractors and off-the-road vehicles. There 
is nothing at all “futuristic” about this. 
Several successful systems already 
are avaiable, including Bendix and Sagi- 
naw-Bendix. 

Multiple power plants are an old story 
to Frank Fageol, president, Twin Coach 
Co., Kent, O. He pointed out that buses 
equipped with dual engines are relative- 


very 


ly as avile as passenger cars—as they 
should be to keep pace with modern 
highway traffic. He showed evidence 


that two sma!l engines sa ‘isfy limited 
space conditions and permit lizhter 
structure throughout a vehicle. Ra!ph 


M, Werner, United Parcel Service, ci'ed 
cost savings as high as 50 per cent with 
dual together with 
weight and cutting of road failures. He 
illustraied his talk with colored moving 
pictures showing a remarkable clim) of 
Pike’s Peak by a loaded Chevro'et trac- 
tor-trailer combination equipped with 
a Clark automatic booster engine unii. 

Among many things which may affect 
automobile as well as aircraft engine 
design, is alcohol-water injec'ion as an 
antidetonator. A. T. Colwell, vice presi- 
dent, Thompson Preducts Inc., Cleve- 
land, presented a joint paper with R. E. 
Cummings and D. E,. Anderson of his 
company, telling of practical experi- 
ments in getting peak performance by 
injecting at the point where knocking 
ordinarily begins. He did not try to 
explain the theory to any great degree 
but he did show a simple device which 
produces desirable results. This seems 
to be one of those instances where ac- 
complishment comes first and explana- 
tions afterward. 


engines, saving in 


Steel Corp. Shipments 
Set Record in 1944 


Shipments of finished steel products 
by the United States Steel Corp. in 
December totaled 1,767,600 net tons, an 
increase of 23,847 tons over November 
and of 47,976 tons over December, 1943. 

For all of 1944, shipments were 21,- 
150,788 tons before year-end adjustments, 
compared with 20,147,616 tons after ad- 
justment in 1943. Shipments for the 
year 1944 were the highest on record. 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 


Net Tons 
1944 1943 1942 1941 

Jan. 1,730,787 1,658,992 1,738,893 1,682,454 
Feb. 1,755.772 1,691,592 1,616.587 1.548.451 
Mar. 1,874,795 1,772.397 1,780,938 1,720,366 
Apr. 1,756.797 1,630.828 1.758.894 1,687.674 
May 1,776,934 1,706,543 1,834,127 1,745,295 
June 1,737,769 1,552,663 1.774.068 1,668.637 
July 1,754,525 1,660,762 1,765,749 1,666,667 
Aug. 1,743,485 1,704,289 1,788.650 1,753,665 
Sept. 1,733,602 1,664,577 1,703,570 1,664,227 
Oct. 1,774,969 1,794,968 1,787,501 1,851.279 
Nov. 1,743,753 1,660,594 1.665.545 1,624.16 
Dec 1,767,600 1,719,624 1,849,635 1,846,036 
Total 21,150,788 20,244,830 21,064,157 20,458,937 
Adtust- 

ment *97,214 *449,020 *42,333 
Total . 20,147,616 20,615,137 20,416,604 


*Decrease. 
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Industry Urged To Maintain Full 
Efforts To Collect, Process Scrap 


Dealers at convention told they face biggest job since 1941. 
New series of collection campaigns under consideration. Turn 
in the war has entirely changed supply picture. Purchasers to 
be protected against termination losses 


URGENT plea to the scrap industry 
to maintain its 100 per cent effort in gen- 
erating material for war production was 
voiced by numerous spokesmen for vari- 
ous government agencies, including the 
Army and Navy, at the seventeenth an- 
nual convention and war scrap forum of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel at 
Cincinnati, Jan. 10-11. 

Indicative of the increased pressure 
of war procurement agencies for scrap 
was the announcement by W. Thomas 
Hoyt, director, Salvage Division, War 
Production Board, that consideration is 
being given the launching of a new series 
of scrap drives. Also, Mr. Hoyt said, ar- 
rangements have been made to enable 
scrap dealers to obtain more gasoline for 
their trucks with which to move termina- 
tion scrap accumulating in war plants. 

Critical turn in the war has entirely 
changed the scrap supply picture, con- 
vention delegates were told. What ap- 
peared to be a comfortable situation only 
a relatively few weeks ago has been 
transformed into threat of a definite and 
serious shortage before the end of winter. 
Unusually severe weather and continuing 
shortages of manpower are hampering 
collection, handling and shipping of 
scrap at a time when demand is mounting. 


Biggest Job Since 1941 


The increased need for scrap is putting 
an increasingly heavy burden on govern- 
ment procurement agencies, Alex Miller, 
chief, Raw Materials Branch, Steel Divi- 
sion, WPB said. He declared the job 
confronting industry today is the biggest 
since 1941 and that with the possibility 
of a coal shortage and resulting curtail- 
ment in pig iron production, stee’makers 
may be compelled to increase their open 
hearth scrap charges if they are to main- 
tain ingot production near capacity. 

Consumers’ inventories of scrap are 
down sharply but stocks in dealers’ yards 
are up, Mr. Miller said, urging the scrap 
men to do everything possible to move 
their stocks to the steel furnaces despite 
the bad weather and labor shortage. 

Alluding to the withdrawal of the steel 
mills from the scrap market last fall for 
fear of being caught with large high- 
priced inventories should the war end 
suddenly, Mr. Miller said buyers now are 
being assured protection from loss on 
purchases on war account by Army Ord- 
nance, This, he said, should remove 
most buyers’ fears and eliminate the possi- 
bility of a sharp break in the market such 
as was experienced last fall. 

The two-day meeting was highlighted 


by addresses by 15 representatives of the 
various government agencies and the 
Army and Navy. Chief topic of these 
speakers concerned the disposal of term- 
ination scrap and war surpluses. 


Speaking for the Navy, Rear Adm. 
H. L. Merring said scrap and surplus ma- 
terials must be kept moving to keep war 
plants clear for the tremendous produc- 
tion job still to be done. He said the 
Navy’s cutbacks in production after V-E 
Day will be small. However, changes in 
design and armament needs can be ex- 
pected right along resulting in much ter- 
mination scrap which must be moved 
promptly from affected plants. The scrap 
dealers, he said, are being counted on to 
channel most of this terminated scrap 
back to the furnaces with the utmost dis- 
patch. 


RFC To Expand Sales Organization 


As chairman of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and president of the Metals Re- 
serve Co., Charles B. Henderson de- 
scribed the job RFC is doing in disposing 
of surplus materials through its various 
agencies. Lt, Col. Joseph Woodlock, Sur- 
plus Property Division, RFC, detailed 
policy of the organization. He said this 
government agency’s duties will have to 
be expanded from one concerned with 
loans and banking and the procurement 
of critical war materials to a sales organiz- 
ation geared up to feed those surpluses 
back into war production and the essen- 
tial civilian economy. Sales offices will 
be set up at strategic points throughout 
the country since RFC is not going to wait 
for the market to come to it, though it 
will seek to return material to consump- 





EDWIN C. BARRINGER 





CHARLES R. HOOK 


tion through established trade channels 
except where such is impracticable. 

Another representative of RFC, Maj. 
Harvey J. Gunderson of MRC, pointed 
out that so-called surpluses are not sur- 
pluses in the true sense of the word. He 
described the RFC program as a redis- 
tribution program rather than a surplus 
property disposal undertaking. 

Henry W. Cornell Jr., vice president, 
MRC, told the convention RFC surplus 
steel and metals will be sold through 
dealers, though some selling of scrap di- 
rect to the mills also is to be expected 
under allocation orders. 

Speaking for the Air Technical Service 
Command, Army Air Forces, Col. E. W. 
Rawling said it is essential that plants 
with terminated contracts due to changes 
in material design be cleared as quickly 
as possible of scrap and surplus mate- 
rials. He cited one instance where a 
plant was cleared in 30 days and work 
started on new models. Representing 
Army Ordnance, Lt. Col. Lowell Thomas 
complimented the scrap men on the ex- 
cellent job they have done throughout 
the war and he urged them to even 
greater efforts in the days ahead. He 
asked that scrap dealers bid actively on 
the various government scrap offers when 
they come out. 


Ceiling Prices To Be Maintained 


Bulk of scrap from shipyards is being 
generated through the normal wastage 
of production and not through termi- 
nated contracts, said J. L. Vassar, Mari- 
time Commission, explaining the com- 
mission’s role in surplus property dis- 
posal. Ceiling prices on scrap will be 
maintained at least for the duration, 
Warren M. Huff, Iron & Steel Branch, 
Office of Price Administration, told the 
meeting. He said control must be main- 
tained at approximately the level now in 
effect. However, the schedule will be 
adjusted to conform with conditions in 
the market, and the speaker cited the 
changes made in the schedule last fall 
when a change from a sellers’ to a buy- 
ers’ market forced prices below govern- 
ment ceilings. In Mr. Huff’s opinion 
the long-term outlook for scrap is bright 
but he warned the industry must im- 
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prove its segregation practice so as to 
make material offered 100 per cent ac- 
ceptable to the steel mills. 

[he steel industry has little to fear 
in the way of competition from the light 
metals and plastics in the postwar world, 
L. S. Hamaker, Republic Steel Corp., 
told the convention. He cited the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various 
metals as structural materials and point- 
ed out that from a tonnage standpoint 
steel far surpasses that of any other met- 
al or material. He thought copper and 
other nonferrous metals would feel the 
impact of competition from aluminum 
and magnesium far more than steel. The 
speaker was optimistic for the postwar 
steel market, citing the tremendous ac- 
cumulated demand for civilian goods. 
He felt, however, there will be an ex- 
cess steelmaking capacity after the war 
due to wartime-expansion and that much 
obsolete equipment will have to be 
scrapped with a highly competitive sit- 
uation prevailing in the steel market. 


Cites Urgent Need for Data 


Thomas H. Miller, chief, Metal Eco- 
nomics Division, Bureau of Mines, asked 
the scrap men to continue sending in 
their reports, emphasizing the urgent 
need for data submitted in promoting 
the war program and establishing the 
basis for a stable peacetime economy. 

At the business session on Thursday, 
Jan, 11, Edwin C. Barringer, president 
of the institute, in his annual address 
pointed out that since Pearl Harbor ap- 
proximately 163 million tons of scrap 
have been consumed, nearly half of it 
open-market or dealer scrap. He urged 
a more rational buying policy on the 
part of scrap consumers, stating that of 
all the major raw materials scrap is the 
only one remaining on an irregular, un- 
stable, speculative basis. He thoucht 
that now with the steel mills and foun- 
dries likely to be called on for capacity 
or near capacity operations through at 
least the next six months, it would seem 
the time were opportune not only to 
rationalize buying in the interest of the 
war effort, but also to lay the ground- 
work for a more stable market in peace- 
time. 

Charles R. Hook, president, American 
Rolling Mill Co., was the chief speaker 
at the annual banquet. 


Dwindling Inventories 
Threaten Steel Output 


Declining steel scrap stocks are plac- 
ing the steel industry in a precarious 
position toward meeting expanding war 
requirements. 

Iron and steel scrap inventories are 
approaching the extremely low level re- 
corded during the summer of 1942, and 
there is little indication that this down- 
ward trend will be reversed until the 
early spring months. 

Severe winter weather has practically 
halted preparation of scrap in many 
dealers’ yards and has held up the move- 
ment of a substantial number of car- 
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Fifth Consecutive Annual Record for Steel 
Ingot Production Established During 1944 


In 1944, for the fifth consecutive year, 
steel production exceeded all previous 
records, according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, New York. During 
60 years before outbreak of the war the 
steel industry never had established new 
output records for more than three con- 
secutive years. 


Total production of steel ingots and 


STEEL 


—Open Hearth— 


—Bessemer— 
Per cent Per cent 
Net of Net of 
tons capac. tons capac. 


Estimated Production—All Companies 


tons 


castings in 1944 was 89,552,961 net tons, 
an increase of more than 700,000 tons 
over the 1943 total of 88,836,366 tons. 
In 1940, first of the successive record- 
breaking years, production was 66,981,- 
662 tons. 

December production was 7,338,299 
tons, an increase over November and also 
over December, 1943. 


INGOT PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


Calculated 
—_—__—_————— weekly Num- 
——Electric—— ——Total——-_ produc- ber 
Per cent Per cent tion, all of 
Net of Net of companies weeks 
capac. tons capac. Nettons in mo. 


Based on reports by companies which in 1943 made 98.3% of the open hearth, 100% of the 
bessemer and 87.9% of the electric ingot and steel for castings production 





1944 

Jan. 6,769,438 97.2 439,551 85.4 377,751 83.3 7,586,740 95.6 1,712,582 4.43 
Feb. 6,409,981 98.4 409,781 85.2 368,555 87.0 7,188,317 96.9 1,736,308 4.14 
March 6,976,450 100.1 455.368 88.5 388,408 85.7 7,820,226 98.5 1,765,288 4.48 
Ist qtr. 20,155,869 98.6 1,304,700 86.4 1,134,714 85.3 22,595,283 97.0 1,738,099 13.00 
Apri 6,788,433 100.6 437,472 87.8 362,118 82.5 7,588,023 98.7 1,768,770 4.29 
May 6,878,251 98.7 437,444 85.0 380,960 84.0 7,696,655 97.0 1,737,394 4.43 
June 6,462,108 95.8 419,699 84.2 347,028 79.0 7,228,835 94.1 1,685,043 4.29 
2nd qtr. 20,128,792 98.4 1,294,615 85.6 1,090,106 81.9 22,513,513 96.6 1,730,478 13.01 
Ist hif. 40,284,661 98.5 2,599,315 86.0 2,224,820 83.6 45,108,796 96.8 1,734,287 26.01 
July 6,742,830 96.5 415,543 80.9 334,710 73.7 7,493,083 94.2 1,695,268 4.42 
Aug. 6,714,857 95.9 429,672 83.5 348,Y01 76.6 7,493,430 94.0 1,691,519 4.43 
Sept. 6,500,997 96.1 398,058 980.0 330,837 75.2 7,229,892 93.9 1,684,227 4.28 
3rd qtr. 19,958,684 96.2 1,243,273 81.5 1,014,448 75.2 22,216,405 94.1 1,692,034 13.13 
9 mos 60,243,345 97.7 3,842,588 84.5 3,239,268 80.8 67,325,201 95.9 1,720,112 39.14 
Oct. 6,859,922 98.0 420,105 81.6 335.526 73.7 7.615.553 95.6 1.719.986 4.43 
Nov 6,571,497 96.9 403,908 81.0 298,503 67.7 7,273,908 94.3 1,691,966 4.29 
Dec 6,680,007 95.7 373,549 72.7 284,743 62.7 7,338,299 92.3 1,660,249 4.42 
4th qtr. 20,111,426 96.9 1,197,562 78.4 918,772 68:0 22,227,760 94.0 1,691,610 13.14 
2nd hif. 40,070,110 96.5 2,440,835 980.0 1,933,220 71.6 44,444,165 94.0 1,691,822 26.27 
Total 80,354,771 97.5 5,040,150 83.0 4,158,040 77.6 89,552,961 95.4 1,712,949 52.28 


The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,572,755 net 
tons open hearth, 116,182 net tons bessemer and 102,350 net tons electric ingots and steel for 


castings, total 1,791,287 net tons; based on 


Open hearth 82,223,610 net tons, 


annual capacities 
bessemer 6,074,000 net 


as follows: 
Be- 


as of Jan. 1, 1944 


tons, electric 5,350,88U net tons. 


ginning July 1, 1944, the percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities 
of 1,580,042 net tons open hearth, 116,182 net tons bessemer and 102,757 net tons electric ingots 


and steel tur castings, total 1,798,981 net 


tons; 


based on annual capacities as follows: Open 


hearth 82,604,600 net tons, bessemer 6,074,000 net tons, electric 5,372,150 net tons. 





loads of scrap on sidings, with the rail- 
roads having all they can do to handle 
perishable goods. 

Another factor pointing toward the 
possibility of an acute scrap shortage 
this winter is the inability to use a greater 
proportion of pig iron in the open hearth 
mix because of the growing shortage of 
iron due to lack of manpower and bi- 
tuminous coal supplies. 

Should weather conditions permit 
scrap will again begin moving through 
dealers’ yards although on a somewhat 
reduced basis compared with most of 
last year. During the closing months 
of 1944 when steel mills were prac- 
tically out of the market, many scrap 
dealers were forced to let go of some of 
their yard men and a further reduction in 


the number of peddlers occurred. It is 
expected that dealers may soon _ be 
granted a higher priority rating on 


WMC’s referral list. 

With scrap consumers paying a 
springboard of $1.50 and more in a few 
instances, considerable more cross haul- 
ing of scrap is expected to develop. If 
the current scrap shortage continues, the 


volume of material moving under allo- 
cation may reach that recorded in the 
summer of 1942 when some open hearths 
were forced down because of lack of 
scrap. Considerable tonnage of scrap is 
scheduled to soon move from the south- 
ern states on an allocation Just 
recently 60,000 tons of shipyard scrap 
from the Pacific Coast were shipped into 
the Chicago area, involving an $8 a ton 
freight charge and an additional $3.50 
a ton for preparation on some of the 
material. 


basis. 


Production scrap has held up very 
well in recent weeks, but this material 
consists mainly of turnings. Railroad 
scrap lists have fallen off recently, with 
those for January running 20 to 40 per 


cent below the railroads’ December 
offerings. No improvement in the tight 


situation in cast scrap supplies is indi- 
cated in the near future. 

With the dearth of good open hearth 
scrap grades expected to continue over 
the remainder of the winter months a 
substantial increase in the use of turn- 
ings in open hearth operations is a 
likely development. 
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Interim Increases Are Granted on 
Ceilings of 5 Basic Steel Products 


Price raises at mill level are first on industry-wide basis since 
1939. Upon completion of study OPA will make final adjust- 
ment of interim prices and allow increases for other iron 


and steel products now being made at “out-of-pocket” loss 


STEEL mills are operating today under 
their first industry-wide increase in prices 
in basic steel products since 1939, and are 
awaiting completion of a cost survey that 
is to provide for increases for other iron 
and steel products now being produced 
at an “out-of-pocket” loss. 

The increases of from $2 to $5 per ton 
in ceiling prices for five basic steel prod- 
ucts at the mill level were allowed on an 
interim basis by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, effective on shipments as of 
Jan. 11, 1945, 

The increases follow: (1) Hot-rolled 
carbon plates produced to sheared mill or 
universal mill width and length tol!er- 
ances, 10 cents per hundred pounds; (2) 
hot-rolled carbon steel sheets, 10 
per hundred galvanized 
sheets, roofing and siding, 15 cents per 
hundred pounds; (4) rails, all types and 
grades, $3 per gross ton; (5) nails and 


cents 
pounds; (38) 


staples other than galvanized, 25 cents 
per hundred pounds. 

The increases, in the form of additions 
to be made to present maximum delivered 
prices, are equivalent to $2 per net ton 
for hot-rolled carbon steel plates and 
sheets, $3 per net ton for galvanized 
sheets, and $5 per net ton for bright nails 
and staples. 

Except on nails and staples, the in- 
creases will not be reflected in higher 
ceiling prices for sales out of warehouses. 


The increases, the OPA pointed out, 
are based upon cost survey comp!eted in 
the spring of 1944, before the Dec. 30, 
1944, wage adjustment. “In view of tlie 
likelihood of intervening cost clianges, 
these increases have been granted on an 
interim basis only,” the OPA said. “When 
a cost survey of recent manufacturing ex- 
perience now under way is completed, 
these interim price increases will be ad- 
justed upward or downward, dependent 
upon the results. At that time also OPA 
will make whatever adjustmens are found 
necessary for other products.” 


Explains Product Selection 


The five products selected for interim 
increases, the OPA said, were chosen for 
several (1) Their production 
is dispersed over a large segment of the 
industry; (2) they are major items in 
steel production; (3) some of the prod- 
ucts are the subject of individual price 
adjustment. Companies now receiviag 
such adjustments because of overall or 
product hardship will be aided by imme- 
dizte price increases to the extent that 
these increases will either reduce the 
spread between their individual prices 
and the general price level or cause such 
spread to disappear. 

Complications that will arise from the 
interim increases are being pondered by 
the industry. One question is: How will 


reasons: 


warehouses fare without being allowed 
higher ceiling prices, except on nails and 
st.p.es? Anotier is: What about the 
handicap on mills that buy hot-rolled 
sheets at increased ceilings and cold roll 
them but cannot pass on the increases 
inasmuch as the interim increases do not 
apply to cold-rolled sheets? 

About a year ago, in response to a re- 
quest from the OPA General Steel Prod- 
ucts Industry Advisory Committee, a 
survey of 27 basic iron and steel products 
was conducted by the price agency. The 
industry submitted financial and cost 
data, on the basis of which it was deter- 
mired that, although no general increase 
was required under the “industry earn- 
ings” standard, a number of steel prod- 
ucts qualified for price increases under 
the “product” standard. In other words, 
while the earnings of the industry as a 
whole still were in excess of those of 
1936-1939—the base period upon which 
need for price increases on an industrial 
standard basis are determined—some 
products were being produced at an “out- 
of-pocket” loss. 

Increases in ceiling prices were then 
contempI: ted for those products sold be- 
low the “out-of-pocket” cost of the pro- 
ducers, but the action was deferred in 
view cf the pending steel wage decision, 


309 Ships Built in 1944 
By Beihlehem Steel Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. brought its war- 
time shipbuilding output to 909 vessels in 
1944 by completing 309 fighting and 
cargo ships during that year, Eugene G. 
Grace, president, announced last week. 
The company had originally set its goal 
at 1000 fighting ships for the war pro- 
grem but this figure has been invalidated 
already “as the government has increased 
its demands on us far beyond that fig- 
ure,” Mr. Grace said. 








FLOATING DRY DOCK: Designed to service the Pacific 
fleet, these auxiliary dry docks permit the repair of 
ships near the place they were damaged. They are 
built in Alameda, Calif., and have been in service since 





April, 1942. The dry dock can scoop up a destroyer 
through the gate shown at left, pump itself dry, cradle 
the fighting ship and permit the making of necessary 
repairs. At right is shown interior basin of the vessel 
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WARTIME CONVENTIONS 





Policy on Meetings To Be “Tough” 


Many industrial groups ponder effect Byrnes’ request for elim- 
ination of conferences will have on their meetings. “Conven- 
tion-in-print’ method will be utilized in many instances 


POLICY of the committee which will 
consider applications for exemption from 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Di- 
rector James F. Bymes’ wartime ban on 
conventions that becomes effective Feb. 
1 is expected to be “tough,” it is reported 
from Washington. 

The committee, which will pass on re- 
quests for approval of group meetings, 
conventions, and trade shows requiring 
attendance of more than 50 persons, con- 
sists of Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director 
of Office of Defense Transportation; 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War; Ralph A. Bard, Under Secretary of 
the Navy; J. A. Krug, War Production 
Board chairman; and Charles M. Hay, 
deputy chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission. Richard H. Clare, who was 
about to rejoin Pennsylvania Railroad 
after quiiting as head of the ODT pas- 
enger division, will serve as the commit- 
tee’s secretary, with headquarters in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission build- 
ing, Washington. A huge number of let- 
ters and telegrams awaits action of the 
committee. 

Forms on which to ask for approval vi 
meetings are being distribuied to ODT 
regional and district offices. 


Ponder Effect of Request 


Many industrial groups are pondering 
the effect that Mr. Bymes’ request will 
have on conventions they have scheduled 
or would schedule for this year. Some 
groups feel that their conferences are so 
closely linked to war production that 
it would be in the best interests of the 
nation for them to continue on the as- 
sumption that the meetings will be held. 
If the Washington committee does not 
approve a specific conference it is ex- 
pected that the group which had sought 
the approval will abide by the commit- 
tee’s decision and cancel the meeting. 

Among the first to announce action 
relative to meetings already s-heduled 
is the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, the nation’s largest technical pro- 
duction organization with a member- 
ship of more than 17,000 production ex- 
ecutives and engineers, which has post- 
poned indefinitely its Industrial Produc- 
tion Planning Exposition and its national 
technical sessions that had been carded 
for March in Cleveland. 

Some groups will cancel or not sched- 
ule conventions but their directors will 
assemble to transact business. In some 
instances these proceedings will be trans- 
mitted by mail to people interested in 
them. A further development of this use 
of the mails will be the “convention-in- 
print” method of distributing in pam- 
phlet form annual statements and ad- 
dresses prepared by officers and people 
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who would have been speakers had a 
convention been held. 

“Some meetings,’ Mr. Byrnes said, 
“are desirable in the best interests of the 
war.” However, it was his belief that 
these could be much fewer and the at- 
tendance smaller than at present. While 
Mr. Byrnes’ ban on conventions has been 
hailed in some quarters as a relief to the 
nation’s heavily-burdened transportation 
system, the question has been raised as 
to the extent of the relief. The state- 
ment has been made that only 1.5 per 
cent of the passengers on public trans- 
portation systems are going to or from 
conventions. 

Mr. Byrnes said he was so certain that 
the public would co-operate that he has 
taken no measures to consider 
ment enforcement procedures. 


govern- 


Committee approval of meetings of 
more than 50 people does not guarantee 
transportation, hotel facilities or imply 
priorities for their use. General ex- 
emption from necessity of permit for 
meetings of less than 50 people does not 


them. 
An ODT spokesman expressed disap- 
pointment because of the relatively few 


mean the committee approves 


conventions canceled in 1944, in con- 
trast to the large number of meetings 
held during the year and those planned 
for 1945. He reported that only 183 
conventions were canceled last year, 
while more than 5000 were held, not 
counting many meetings of industry. 
Mr. Byrnes emphasizes the seriousness 
of the railroad situation by comparing 
the smaller number of railroad cars now 
available with those on hand during 
World War I, although three times as 


many military personnel are being 
moved in the present war. “I am ad- 
vised that our railroads have 38,872 


coaches and other passenger units now, 
as compared with 53,941 in 1918. Our 
organized military movements alone in 
18 months of this war have required the 
transportation of 16 million persons, com- 
pared with 6% million in a correspond- 
ing period during World War I. 

“We have about the same number of 
coaches and only a limited number more 
Pullmans now than we had in 1939. The 
military forces are using 10 to 15 per 
cent of the coaches and almost half of 
the Pullmans. In the face of this, rev- 
enue passenger-miles have increased from 
22.600,000 in 1939, 29 million in 1941 
and 53,600,000 in 1942 to an estimated 
96 million in 1944,” Mr. Byres said. 





POSTWAR 


members told. See page 46. 


See page 61. 


companies and the government. 


dustries. See page 78. 


See page 80. 


See page 96. 


tions. 








ALCOHOL-WATER INJECTION— Better performance in both au- 


tomobile and aircraft engines may result from alcohol-water injections, SAE 


SCRAP— Policies governivg disposal of termination scrap outlined at con- 
vention of American Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel. 
from loss on purchases for war account. 
TRADE PRACTICES— Federal rules on trade practices gain favor 
among business men as many industries grow to like certain wartime restric- 


tions and want them continued permanently. 


AUTOS— Engineers hear what public wants in postwar passenger cars. 


SURVIVAL— Study indicates average airframe manufacturer can survive 
immediate postwar adjustment period if proper preparations are made by 
See page 68. 

SHAPING ALUMINUM— U covventioral practice by Ford in adapting 
steel dies to fabrication of aluminum alloy materials permits handling of 
larger sections, reduces press setups and assembly labor. 
in product’on runs indicates methods may be advantageous for other in- 


WELDED PLATES— Understanding of factors causing fa‘lure in welded 


ship plates may lead to improvement in all longitudinally welded structures. 


FURNACES ON DRY BLAST— Use of dehumidified air leads to pro- 
duction of better pig iron at lower cost. 
and uniformity of product invite turther investigation of dry blast applica- 


PREVIEWS 


Buyers to be protected 


See page 48. 


See page 52. 
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Fuel economy, smooth operation 
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Trade Practice Rules Gain Favor; 


More Industries Seek Benefits 


Businessmen find procedure has advantage of eliminating un- 


desirable, inefficient, and, in some cases, deceptive and dis- 
honest practices. One hundred and fifty industries now op- 
erating under rules, while 26 more have applications pending 





GREATER interest in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s trade practice con- 
ference procedure has developed among 
business men in recent months. At the 
turn of the year the commission was 
dealing wiih 26 industries desiring trade 
practice rules, and new applications are 
being received at the rate of one or two 
weekly, 

Main reason for this trend is that 
many industries have grown to like cer- 
tain wartime restrictions under which 
they have operated and want to have 
them continued permanently. They do 
not want to invite a return of the cut- 
throat methods of the past. 

As an example, the Federal Trade 
Commission is working with an industry 
which sells its products through hun- 
dreds of thousands of retail stores all 
over the country. Under the stress of 
fierce competition, it became customary 
for this industry to supply signs and fix- 
tures and all sorts of special service to 
the retail outlets. 

During the war, due to the need to 
conserve materials and manpower, all of 
these extras have been eliminated, Spe- 
cial service has gone out of the window. 
The industry has had a chance to sit 
back and find out just how much all 
those extras cost. It has had a chance 
to appreciate the advantages that result 


when undesirable, inefficient and, in 
many cases, deceptive and_ dishonest 
business practices are eliminated. 


Seek Favorable Postwar Rules 


Many of the industries that benefited 
from war restrictions, therefore, are ap- 
proaching the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for rules under which they may 
function to advantage after the war is 
over. 

Another reason why at least some in- 
dustries have requested the co-opera- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
in formulating trade practice rules arises 
from present uncertainty as to the future 
legal status of companies that comply 
with orders of the director of reconver- 
sion in the immediate postwar period. 
Whereas the attorney general has agreed 
not to prosecute for antitrust law viola- 
tions incident to compliance with orders 
of the War Production Board and other 
war agencies, the question of postwar 
immunity still remains to be answered. 


Under these circumstances it has oc- 
curred to many business leaders that it 
might be doubly beneficial to get their 
“houses in order” for the postwar period. 
Not only would they thus prevent a re- 





turn of undesirable practices in their in- 
dustries, but, through the adoption of 
trade practice rules, they automatically 
would come under the wing of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It might prove 
valuable to have the moral support of 
this organization, they believe, should the 
Department of Justice on some future 
occasion decide on a campaign of anti- 
trust actions springing out of compliance 
with orders of other government 
agencies. 

The present boom in new trade prac- 
tice business, as far as the Federal Trade 
Commission is concerned, is a gratifying 
development. Based on its experience, 
the commission feels that as more indus- 
tries come under trade practice rules 
the beneficial results of this program are 
more widely felt. What surprises the 
commission is that, after more than 15 
years’ successful operation of the trade 
practice program, so many businessmen 
do not appear to be informed about it. 


Some Industries Lack Rules 


“Whereas some 150 industries now 
are operating under trade practice rules, 
and 26 additional industries now have 
applications pending for such rules,” says 
Henry Miller, the commission’s director 
of trade practice conferences, “there are 
at least 200 industries that do not yet 
have such rules but which would benefit 
by having them.” 

One feature of the program is thal 
businessmen, once they have had experi- 
ence with it, like it. This is attested by 
a large file in Mr, Miller’s office devoted 
to comments from many wi:h whom the 
commission has worked on trade practice 
rules. These uniformly are of a compli- 
mentary and appreciative character; a 
typical expression, from the scrap iron 
and steel industry, reads as follows: 

“Whatever we have accomplished in 
setting high merchandising standards for 
our industry . . . is chiefly to be credited 
to the trade practice conference of the 
industry and the encouragement and 
backing of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. . . The trade is impressed with the 
improvement in conditions . . .” 

The program also has won wide en- 
dorsement from trade and business asso- 
ciations. These expressions are typified 
by the following resolution adopted a 
number of years ago by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States: 

“The principle of the trade practice 
conference procedure of the Federal 
Trade Commission is endorsed as a use- 
ful and proper means of promoting bet- 































HENRY MILLER 
Director, Trade Practice Conferences, Federal 
Trade Commission 


ter standards of business and the elimi 
nation of unfair competitive practices 
There should be a full examination of 
the possibilities of the trade practic 
conference procedure by each industr 
desirous of raising the level of its com- 
petitive standards, in order that it may 
properly evaluate the benefits whicl 
this method offers under the conditions 
confronting the industry involved.” 

For the many business men who have 
not yet benefited from the trade practice 
program, its objective is described as 
follows by Mr, Miller: 

“The establishment of fair trade prac- 
tice rules offers a simple and inexpea- 
sive way of solving many problems of 
industry. Unfair methods stifle trade and 
commerce. They make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for industry members 
generally to render honest, efficient 
service to the public, and to be reward- 
ed with a fair profit gained on a sound, 
competitive basis. The prevention of 
such unfair practices, with their conse- 
quent waste, and their repressive and 
disruptive influences, not only fulfills the 
policy of the law but also promotes the 
welfare of industry and the best interests 
of the purchasing and consuming pub- 
lic.” 

The first move in setting up trade prac- 
tice rules for an industry takes the form 
of an application from that industry, or 
a substantial part of it, for a confer- 
ence. The application sets forth the 
bad practices that should be eliminated, 
and suggests the rules that are needed 
After satisfying themselves that state- 
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ments set forth in the application are 
warranted on a factual basis, Mr. Miller 
schedules a conference to which all 
members of the industry are invited, 
but which they are not compelled to 
attend. Mr. Miller and his staff, inci- 
dentally, are available at all times to an- 
swer questions any member of an indus- 
try may ask. 

At this conference, a proposed code 
of trade practice rules is drawn up and 
left with the commission which studies 
it to make sure that all the rules are in 
proper relationship with the law, that 
they will work toward constructive ends, 
and that their operation will not cause 
undue hardships or inequities. : 

Next, the code of rules, as approved 
by the commission, is made available to 
all interested parties, along with a re- 
quest that they express their views and 
suggestions. Finally, after all questions 
and suggestions have been considered 
in conference by the industry and the 
commission, the rules are promulgated 
by the commission and administered as 
the trade practice rules for the indus- 
try. Each member of the industry is 
supplied with a copy and given an op- 
portunity to signify his intention or wil- 
lingness to observe them in the conduct 
of his business, 

“It is thus made possible,” says Mr. 
Miller, “for all to abandon bad trade 
practices, voluntarily and co-operatively, 
and for all in an industry to start anew, 
as of a given date, on a fair, equitable 
basis, without undue advantage of one 
competitor over another. Under this 
procedure, the members of an industry 
write their own rules, and the function 
of the commission in approving them is 
largely in the form of a check to make 
sure they do not run counter to any 
laws.” 

The commission’s functions under the 
trade practice program, Mr. Miller em- 
phasizes, are not punitive; rather, they 
are preventive and remedial. 

“Occasionally I am asked by business- 
men whether they run the risk of waiv- 
ing any of their legal rights by co- 
operating in the establishment of trade 
practice rules,” says Mr. Miller. “No— 
not at all. Their rights are fixed by law 
and no one is asked or expected to 
waive or deprive himself of any of his 
rights.” 

At the same time, it must always be 
remembered that trade practice rules 
may incorporate only such provisions 
as are permissible under business law. 
Whereas a pledge to obey its industry 
trade practice rules does not mean any 
loss of a company’s legal status, so 
failure to make such a pledge in no 
way conveys immunity upon a non-co- 
operative company. 

Because of this situation, it is cus- 
tomary to split up trade practice rules 
into two classifications. One of them, 
referred to as Group I, includes the rules 
that ban practices which also come 
within the scope of the commission’s 
statutory responsibilities. The number 
of such practices is rather large, covering 
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fraud, deception, bad faith, oppression, 
confusion or other types of “unfairness.” 
The only reason for outlawing such 
unfair acts under individual industry 
codes is because of the desirability of 
defining the acts in the terms peculiar 
to each industry; this makes for a clear 
understanding and discourages violations 
through ignorance of the law. 

Thus, compliance with Group I rules 
is mandatory in an industry irrespective 
as to whether a company may have failed 
to take part in formulating the rules, or 
whether it has pledged itself to comply. 


Compulsory Requirements in Group I 


“Group I rules thus may be said 
to express the compulsory requirements,” 
explains Mr. Miller. “The trade prac- 
tice rules also may include permissive 
practices which usually do not involve 
questions of law. These permissive prac- 
tice rules are referred to as Group II. 
The rules in Group JI usually are such 
that an industry is only too glad to fol- 
low them once they are set up with com- 
mission acceptance. Very little occa- 
sion for considering the enforcement of 
Group II rules has developed.” 

The commission never prosecutes for 
violation of trade practice rules, Mr. 
Miller emphasizes. When confronted 
with the necessity for enforcement, it 
exercises its statutory powers to elimi- 
nate the unfair competitive method in- 
volved in the particular case. Under the 
trade practice rules program, he points 
out, enforcement usually is accomplished 
through co-operation, on a basis of 
voluntary action. One of the good fea- 
tures of the program, he says, is that it 
also reduces expenses of litigation. 


“It avoids the necessity of calling into 
play compulsory legal processes against 
offenders, a procedure which is costly 
alike to business and the government,” 
says Mr. Miller. “We all know how 
expensive litigation is and how disrup- 
tive it may be to business good will. 
Friendly, voluntary correction is the 
proper way to serve the public interest 
—as well as one’s own interest.” 

The commission proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that an unnecessary multiplicity of 
regulations is to be avoided; “that 
American business has the right to grow 
and develop with as much freedom as 
possible, subject only to a minimum of 
restriction necessary to insure protec- 
tion of the public.” 

In certain instances, however, it is 
necessary to go into more detail than in 
others, as when it is necessary to es- 
tablish standards, definitions or minimum 
specifications. It frequently is neces- 
sary to do this in industries which manu- 
facture products containing various in- 
gredients whcce proportions may be 
varied, or which may be replaced by sub- 
stitutes. By incorporating such stand- 
ards in the rules of certain industries, 
says Mr. Miller, it was possible “to bring 
order out of chaos, to prevent unfair 
exploitation of the public, the destruc- 
tion of consumer demand, or the undue 
advantage of one competitor over an- 
other. In certain situations the lack of 
such recognized standards opens wide 
the door to fraud, deception and cheat- 
ing of the buying public, or to prac- 
tices which are frequently disastrous to 
the ethical manufacturer who believes 
in giving the public full value for its 
money.” 











GOP LEADERS: Pictured here following a Republican conference which 
re-elected them to their party posts in Congress are, left to right: Sen. 
Kenneth S. Wherry, Nebraska, party whip; Sen. Wallace White, Maine, 
floor leader; Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, Michigan, chairman of the con- 
ference; and Sen. Robert Taft, chairman, steering committee. NEA photo 
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infeed job. The Hydraulic Profile Truing equipment over the regulating 
wheel is especially desirable on machines used for small lot production. 
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These widely differing parts were all ground on a CINCINNATI No. 2 Center- 
less Grinder. Average quantities range from 25 to 500 pieces. 


Close-up of a CINCINNATI No. 2 Centerless Grinder set up for a typical 
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SMALL QUANTITIES 
ECONOMICALLY GROUND 








If, in your manufacturing processes you handle a 
variety of parts in small quantities, you can grind 
them economically on a CINCINNATI Centerless 
Grinding Machine. For lowest cost production, 
do these two things: 1) Group together all parts 
requiring a particular type of setup. For example, 
it takes less time to change from one thru-feed 
job to another than to change from a thru-feed to 
an infeed job. 2) Group all parts together by 
diameter. It takes less time to change the setup 
for a small difference in diameter than for a 
large difference. Q It will certainly be to your 
advantage to investigate the CINCINNATI Center- 
less for grinding a wide range of parts. A more 
complete story of economical small parts produc- " 
tion may be obtained by writing for “Principles CINCINNATI No.2 Centerless Grind- 


of Centerless Grinding,” publication G-503-1. er. Catalog G-456-2 contains com- 
plete specifications. Copy sent on 


request. For a brief description of 
this machine, look in Sweet’s Cata- 
log File for Mechanical Industries. 
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CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S.A. 





CENTERLESS GRINDING MACHINES «+ CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES 
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Private Groups 
Handle Industry's 
Surplus Material 


Government agency is leav- 
ing disposal of industry's sur- 
pluses to privately-sponsored 
services 


LAST September, the War Production 
Board suddenly abandoned its Redistri- 
bution Division which served as a clearing 
house for surplus materials and equip- 
ment and the division’s 13 district offices 
gave up distributing lists to industry. 
These lists noted the kind of material or 
equipment, specifications and reference 
code numbers and one of the last issued 
by a single office contained nearly 600 
items ranging from 200 tons of hot-rolled 
bars in 15 different sizes to a 36-inch 
band saw and 6896 zippers 22% inches 
long. 

The Redistribution Division was formed 
to take over the work handled by such 
short-lived organizations as the Stee] Re- 
covery Corp. and the Copper Recovery 
Corp. It, too, fell by the wayside when 
the Surplus War Properties Administra- 
tion came into being to dispose of the 
anticipated huge surpluses of all types 
of government-owned property through 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department, the Surplus War Properties 
Division of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and the War Food Administration. 


Avoids Purchase by Spectators 


So far, the three disposal arms of the 
SWPA, now under direction of a 3-man 
board, have displayed an inclination to 
feed the already growing surpluses into 
private consuming channels and thus pre- 
vent a situation which arose in the last 
war when large quantities fell into the 
laps of speculators. 

SWPA, however, is not taking over one 
phase of the job performed by WPB’s 
Redistribution Division—the disposal of 
surplus materials and equipment owned 
by industry. As a result, two or three 
privately-sponsored services have sprung 
up to take over this work. One of these, 
the Commodity Service Co., has been set 
up in Cleveland by Howard F. Randall, 
formerly assistant regional priorities di- 
rector in the Cleveland office of WPB. 
The new company will serve as a clear- 
ing house or medium of contact for hold- 
ers and prospective buyers. 

Commodity Service Co. charges 10 
cents per item for listings in a bulletin 
sent to some 10,000 plants, plus a service 
fee of 5 per cent on sales. During his 
business career, Mr. Randall has been 
executive vice president of the Superior 
Foundry Co., Cleveland; general man- 
ager, Eureka Copper Products Co., Cleve- 
land, and general manager of the G. H. 
Williams Co., Erie, Pa. 











HEAR PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE: Members of Congress are shown in joint 
session as House Reading Clerk George Maurer reads the President's 
annual state of the union message. NEA photo 








Offers New Listing of 
Surplus Machine Tools 


A new method recently adopted by the 
Defense Plant Corp. has made easier 
the task of acquainting potential buyers 
with the types and sizes of surplus ma- 
chine tools and allied equipment avail- 
able for sale by this corporation. It is a 
list under such general heads as “exter- 
nal grinders,” “planers,” “broaching ma- 
chines,” etc., of the tools held by the 
agency. Copies of this list are mailed to 
thousands of potential buyers throughout 
the United States; these buyers then ask 
their regional DPC offices for complete 
information about the items in which 
they are interested. 

The first list, consisting of two 8 x 10% 
inch pages, was sent out in December 
and was instrumental in the sale of some 
500 tools since that date. It is planned 
to issue this monthly; the second issue 
was scheduled around Jan. 10. Interest- 
ed parties can get copies of these lists 
regularly from the DPC regional of- 
fices. Tools now held for sale by the 
DPC number around 2300; the number 
changes constantly by reason of sales 
and surplus declarations by agencies. 


Civilian Transportation 
Construction Rises Sharply 


Production of civilian transportation 
equipment was larger in 1944 than in 
1943, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion reported recently, but it remains on 
a level far below that of prewar years 
for many items. Locomotive production 
is close to schedule with 963 units, com- 
pared with 830 in 1943. ODT’s program 


called for production in 1944 of 50,000 
freight cars, but this was reduced to an 
actual production of 42,810 largely be- 
cause of manpower shortages. This com- 
pared with production of 28,790 freight 
cars in 1943, materials shortages having 
reduced output in that year. 

An important item of railroad equip- 
ment is new replacement rail, of which 
1,900,000 tons were furnished in 1944 
compared with 1,540,000 tons in 1943. 

Production of trucks increased to 96,- 
084 (101,000 scheduled) from only 2699 
in 1943. This production for civilian use 
is small, however, when compared with 
average production in immediate prewar 
years of 600,000 trucks. Production of 
automotive replacement parts rose to a 
new all-time high of $800 million com- 
pared with the prewar high of slightly 
over $600 million. 


OPA To Survey Costs 
In Crude Oil Industry 


Survey of costs in the crude oil pro- 
ducing industry to determine if exist- 
ing ceiling prices of crude are adequate 
will be undertaken by the Office of 
Price Administration, Chester Bowles, 
administrator, has announced. 

“This does not represent any change 
in OPA’s position, stated many times, 
that, in its opinion, there should be no 
general price increase for the crude oil 
industry as a whole,” Mr. Bowles ex- 
plained. “We are glad to make the 
survey in response to congressional 
committee and industry requests for a 
cost study. This will give us additional 
data for determining whether OPA’s 
stand against a price increase is justi- 
fied.” 
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MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 





Specific Maximum Prices Set 
For Small Orders of Castings 


Foundries have option of pricing their products either on new 
dollar-and-cent ceilings or on previous basis of October, 1941, 
price factors. New prices reflect general average of current 
prices charged on small orders 


SPECIFIC ceiling prices at the found- 
ry level have been established by the 
Office of Price Administration for small 
orders of malleable iron castings, effec- 
tive Jan. 13. 

The new ceiling prices reflect generally 
the average of current prices charged by 
foundries on small orders, except that 
in some cases they are lower than those 
the seller would be entitled to if calcu- 
lated on the previous basis of October, 
1941, price factors. However, the new 
dollar-and-cent ceilings are optional, the 
castings producer being permitted to use 
the old “formula” prices if he desires. 


Procedure Switching Prohibited 


Once the foundry elects to use a new 
dollar-and-cent ceiling price for an item, 
OPA pointed out, he must continue to 
use that ceiling for the item. He may 
not switch back to formula pricing. 

OPA added that short orders are not 
an important part of the operations of 
most foundries from the income stand- 
point, although many fill a large number 
of short orders daily. Many castings 
manufacturers in the past have taken 
short order business at a loss simply for 
the purpose of accommodating customers. 

A “short order” is defined for pricing 
purposes as an order for the purchase of 


malleable iron castings where the ship- 
ping weight of the casting multipled by 
the quantity ordered does not exceed 
200 pounds. If the casting is produced 
or is to be produced on a production 
run where the 200-pound limitation is 
exceeded or is to be exceeded, the or- 
der shall not be considered a “short 
order.” 

The new ceiling prices for short orders, 
as shown in the accompanying tables, 
are arranged on both a “per pound” 
and “per casting” basis. The producer, 
thus, may price his product either by 
the pound or by the piece. 

Maximum prices for small orders 
previously have been: (1) Maximum price 
charged for the casting sold as a short 
order between Oct. 1 and Oct. 15, 1941; 
or (2) if there was no quoted price in a 
published price list for the casting and 
it was not sold during the Oct. 1-15, 
1941, period, the ceiling price has been 
one determined by cost calculations us- 
ing returns and costs in effect Oct. 15, 
1941; or (3) a ceiling price could be 
determined by adjusting prices charged 
between Oct. 1 and Oct. 15, 1941, in 
accordance with the customary industry 
practice of the seller to reflect small 
quantity orders. 

Malleable iron castings go into a wide 


CEILING PRICES FOR SMALL ORDERS 
OF MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


(PRICES PER POUND, F.O.B. FOUNDRY) 








Weight per 
Casting in Number of Castings 
Pounds 1-3 4-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100-249 250-499 500-1000 
% and under $7.7025 $2.8675 $1.3550 $0.8500 $0.6300 $0.4650 $0.8700 $0.8050 
Over % to 1 2.4900 1.1150 .6650 .5075 4125 8275 .2575 
Over 1 to 2 1.2625 .6575 .4650 .8800 .8275 .2525 " 
Over 2 to 4... .7925 .4500 .3400 .2725 .2425 
Over 4 to 8.. 5025 .38400 .2625 .2050 ’ 
Over 8 to 15... .8550 .2600 .2125 ; 
Over 15 to 25.. 2725 .2100 1775 
Over 25 to 50.. .2050 .1700 ; 
Over 50 to 80.. .1650 1425 
Over 80 to 100 .1550 
Over 100 to 200 ~=.1450 


(PRICES PER CASTING, F.O.B. FOUNDRY) 








Weight per 

Casting in Number of Castings 

Pounds 1-3 4-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100-249 250-499 500-1000 
% and under... $1.3479 $0.5018 $0.2371 $0.1488 $0.1103 $0.0814 $0.0648 $0.0534 
Over % to 1 1.5563 .6969 4156 .3172 .2578 .2047 .1609 oe 
Over 1 to 2 1.8938 .9563 .6975 .5700 4913 .8788 a "tae 
Over 2 to 4 2.38775 1.8500 1.0200 8175 .7275 a ee 
Over 4 to 8.... 8.0150 2.0400 1.5750 1.2300 : 
Over 8 to 15... 4.0825 2.9900 2.4438 
Over 15 to 25.. 5.4500 4.2000 938.5500 
Over 25 to 50.. 7.5953 6.8750 ee 
Over 50 to 80.. 10.7250 9.2625 
Over 80 to 100. 13.9500 Ma sh 


Over 100 to 200 21.7500 
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variety of both wartime and peacetime 
goods. Typical malleable iron castings 
are the rear axle housings on motor 
trucks, journal box covers on railroad 
cars, and pipe couplings in the tubular 
pipe field. They are heavily produced 
for use in the manufacture of tanks, 
ships, jeeps and other military vehicles. 


War Contracts in Fifth 
Region Exceed $21 Billion 


Prime contract and facility awards 
placed since the beginning of the war in 
War Production Board’s fifth region, in- 
cluding parts of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Kentucky, have amounted 
to $21,571,106,000. Of the total, aircraft 
contracts amounted to $5,205,101,000; 
ships, $2,235,914,000; ordnance, $5,449,- 
201,000; and other contracts, $5,984,012,- 
000. Industrial facility awards equaled 
$2,342,830,000, and military facilities, 
$354,648,000. Contracts of less than $30,- 
000 are not included in the figures. 


First Quarter Bathtub 
Quota Set «at 50,000 


Production of 50,000 es iron bath- 
tubs during the first quarte* of 1945 has 
been authorized by the War Production 
Board for limited distribution. This rate 
is the same as that maintained during 
1944. The following five manufactur- 
ers have been authorized to produce 
10,000 tubs in the first quarter: American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
Louisville, Ky.; Crane Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Eljer Co., Salem, O.; Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis.; and Richmond Radiator 
Co., Uniontown, Pa. Any deficit in 
fourth quarter 1944 quota production can 
be made up only during the month of 
January, 1945. 


WPB Assigns Quotas for 
Refrigerator Production 


Quotas for production of 54,995 do- 
mestic ice refrigerators in the first quar- 
ter of 1945 to meet military and essen- 
tial civilian requirements have been as- 
signed by the War Production Board. 
Additional authorizations for the produc- 
tion of 20,005 units, bringing total first- 
quarter authorized production to the per- 
mitted maximum of 75,000, will be as- 
signed later. Manufacturers and _ their 
present quotas are: Arctic Refrigerator 
Co., 3537, Atkins Table & Cabinet Co., 
1174, Brunswick Refrigerator Co., 2295, 
Dratch’s Victory Refrigerator Box, 1624, 
Fy-Boro Metal Products Co., 4347, Ice- 
land Refrigerator Co., 2103, King Refri- 
gerator Corp., 2355, and Precision Metal 
Products Co., 575, all of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Doherty-Stirling Inc., Baton Rouge, La., 
164; Ice Cooling Appliance Corp., Morri- 
son, Ill., 16,171; Maine Mfg. Co., Na- 
shua, N, H., 9900; Sanitary Refrigerator 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., 6000; Stoddard 
Mfg. Co., Mason City, Iowa, 750; and 





WPB-OPA 





Ward Refrigerator & Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., 4000. 

Use of stainless steel, monel and incone] 
metal is prohibited in the manufacture 
of domestic ice refrigerators, but use of 
other types of iron and steel, except gal- 
vanized steel, is permitted to the extent 
that they are available under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan or from idle and 
inventory. Use of galvanized 
steel is limited to a maximum of 15 
pounds per refrigerator. No restrictions 
have been placed on the use of aluminum 
and magnesium for production of this 
product. WPB is allocating a maximum 
of 100 pounds of metal per refrigerator. 


excess 


Aluminum Co. Closes Sheet 
Order Books Through April 


Extremely tight situation in aluminum 
sheet has forced the War Production 
Board to instruct the Aluminum Co. of 
America to close its order books for the 
first four months of 1945. Critical posi- 
tion of aluminum sheet was reported re- 
cently by T. E. Covel, deputy director, 
Aluminum and Magnesium Division, War 
Production Board, in an address before 
the Chamber of Commerce, Knoxville, 
He said orders already received 
by Alcoa exceed its anticipated produc- 
tion for the first three months of 1945. 


Tenn. 


Period Made Uniform for 
Reporting Employment 


Business and industrial establishments 
that are required to report general pur- 
pose information to federal agencies on 
the number of employes, payrolls, hours 
worked, or related items will report here- 
after for payroll periods ending nearest 
the fifteenth of the month. This was 
announced recently by Harold D. Smith, 
director, Bureau of the Budget. 


Nelson Named Director of 
New WPB Aircraft Division 


Henry Nelson, Chicago, IIl., has been 
appointed director and Morton H. Wil- 
ner, deputy director, WPB’s new Aircraft 
Division. Mr. Nelson is an executive on 
leave from International Harvester Co. 

The new division has been set up as 
a part of WPB’s Radio and Transport 
Bureau within the Office of the Opera- 
tions Vice Chairman. The Aircraft Pri- 
orities Branch and the Project Rating 
Branch have been transferred to the new 


division from Aircraft Production Board. 
° Q ° 


Creation of the Division of Large Ves- 
sels Disposal and the appointment of 
Commodore E. J. Moran to head the 
new unit have been announced by the 
United States Maritime Commission and 
the War Shipping Administration. 


° ° o 


Philip S. Brayton has been appointed 
vice chairman, National Airframe Panel, 
National War Labor Board. 


PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


INSTRUCTIONS 


BRASS: All brass mills must notify WPB at 
least five days in advance before scheduling any 
outstanding Z-1 orders. Mills are required to 
give WPB advance notice of intent to schedule 
Z-1 orders, in order to channel this capacity, 
if possible, into additional production of brass 
mill products for the small arms ammunition 
and artillery programs of the armed services. 


CARBON STEEL SCRAP: All basic open 
hearth steel ingot producers now are prohibited 
from accepting further shipments of electric 
furnace and foundry steel scrap. Basic open 
hearth onerators may apply to the WPB re- 
questing exceptions, and must furnish complete 
information to justify departure from the terms 





INDEX OF ORDER 
REVISIONS 


Subject Designations 
Chain, Steel L-193-a 
Chemicals P-89 
Dishwashers L-248 
Machine Tools E-l-b 


Machinery, Food Processing 
L-292, P-115, P-118 


Price Regulations 


Fire Clay and Refractory Brick. No. 188 
Plumbing Fixtures No. 188 











of direction 1 to general preference efder M-24. 


The grades that the basic open hearth con- 
sumers are prohibited from purchasing are the 
following: Billets, bloom and forge crops; bar 
crops and plate scrap; cast steel; punchings 
and plate scrap; electric furnace bundles; cut 
structural and plate scrap (3 feet and under); 
one and two-foot foundry steel; springs and 
crankshafts. 


E ORDERS 


MACHINE TOOLS: Machine tool purchase 
orders of the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion or their prime and subcontractors must 
be accompanied by original or photostatic cop- 
ies of WPB-542 certificates to permit identifi- 
cation with urgent programs. Jurisdiction of 
stationary automotive crankshaft regrinders has 
been transferred from the Automotive Division 
to the Tools Division. This item is now cov- 
ered by order E-1l-b instead of order L-270. 
Listing of die casting machines and wire draw- 
ing machines has been clarified. (E-1-b) 


L ORDERS 


STEEL CHAIN: Purchasers of stamped steel 
open hook type chain are no longer required 
to limit their inventories to a 45-day supply. 
This action was taken by eliminating this type 
chain from the definition of “sprocket chain” 
in the controlling order. (L-193-a) 


DISHWASHERS: A small size commercial 
dishwasher (minimum capacity of 500 dishes 
per hour) and a popular size commercial glass- 
washer (minimum capacity of 2000 glasses 
per hour) now may be produced for sale to 
hospitals, institutions, in-plant feeding estab- 
lishments, and to fill other essential needs in 
order to maintain adequate sanitary conditions. 
Until the materials situation improves, only vic- 
tory models using no stainless steel and a lim- 
ited amount of copper will be permitted. Any 
reference to the percentage of the base year 
production that will be permitted has been 
removed from the order. Applications from new 
manufacturers will be accepted and the order 


requires applicants to consult with WPB field 
representatives before submitting form WPB- 
3820 concerning their manpower requirement 


(L-248) 
FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY: Food 


processing machinery now may be made avail- 
able to any person on an unrated order. Re- 
striction requiring an AA-5 or better rating for 
purchase of such equipment has been removed, 
although priorities assistance, if required, will 
be available for the procurement of equipment 
necessary to the maintenance of existing opera- 
tions and the expediting of War Food Admin- 
istration programs. In these instances, appli- 
cations for preference ratings will be filed with 
the nearest WPB field office on form WPB- 
541 or, where construction is involved, on form 
WPB-617. Use of special application forms 
WPB-576, 748 and 3155 has been discontin- 
ued. Various schedules of the order have also 
been amended to conform with the amended 
order. 

Orders P-115, controlling the distribution of 
canning machinery, and P-118, controlling the 
distribution of dairy and poultry machinery, 
have been revoked. (L-292, P-115, P-118) 


P ORDERS 


CHEMICALS: Quotas for 1945 for mainte- 
nance, repair and -operating supplies for the 
chemicals industry have been established. Cost 
of installations for minor capital additions is 
not now included in the $500 maximum per- 
mitted by the order. Allowance for MRO sup- 
plies for the January release of industrial al- 
cohol facilities and for any similar exceptional 
cases that may be authorized by WPB has been 
included in the provisions of the amended or- 


der. (P-89) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 
FIRE CLAY AND REFRACTORY BRICK: 


An increase of 3 per cent in present ceiling 
prices of fire clay and silica refractory brick 
produced in the area east of the Mississippi 
river, and in the state of Missouri has been 
granted, effective as of Jan. 8. The increase 
applies directly to manufacturers’ previous 
ceilings which were the highest prices indi- 
vidual producers had in effect during March, 
1942, to each class of purchaser. The increase 
also applies to ladle brick, sleeves and noz- 
zles, runner brick, hot tops, superclay and 
high-alumina brick, ground fireclay, silica ce- 
ment and other low temperature mortars. Glass 
house brick, insulating fire brick, high tem- 
perature bonding mortars, plastic fire brick, 
and castables are not covered by the amend- 
ment. In quoting new prices to their customers 
as a result of the 3 per cent increase, manufac- 
turers are permitted to round-off resulting 
prices to the nearest even five cents. (No. 188) 


PLUMBING FIXTURES: A simple pricing 
formula applying to all sellers of unplated 
polished brass ‘plumbing fixture fittings and 
trimmings has been announced by OPA. Use 
of chrome plating as a finish for the products 
has not been allowed. Manufacturers and _ re- 
sellers who had prices in effect for chrome 
plated brass plumbing fittings and trimmings 
during March, 1942, are permitted to use these 
prices for the unplated polished articles. The 
same discounts, allowances and price differ- 
entials to the various classes of purchasers in 
effect during March, 1942, for plated items 
remain in effect for the unplated articles. Man- 
ufacturers who were not producing the fittings 
and trimmings in March, 1942, will establish 
maximum prices under the building materials 
regulation (No. 188). Resellers who did not 
handle the commodities@ during March, 1942, 
will establish their ceilings under the general 
maximum price regulation. (No. 188) 
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CANADA 





Dominion War 


Production Is 
At High Level 


New year opens with output 
close to peak. 1944 volume 
almost equaled the 1943 high 
mark despite cutbacks 


CANADA enters 1945 with war output 
close to peak. Total physical volume of 


war production for 1944 was almost 
equal to the all time high of 1943. Cut- 


backs of some items, such as cargo ships, 
guns and small arms, were compensated 
by increased production of such items as 
mechanical transport, instruments, and 
signal equipment. 

There is no immediate prospect of any 
substantial overall cutback for at least 
three months, and in some items, partic- 
ularly certain types of ammunition, the 
output will be stepped up sharply in 
1945. 

Although overall production volume 
has been maintained, improved manufac- 
turing methods coupled with virtual com- 
pletion of all war construction, have 
meant a drop in expenditures. During 
1944 the Munitions and Supply Depart- 
ment spent nearly $8,000,000 daily for 
shells, ships, guns, fighting vehicles, 
planes and other war supplies. This is 
approximately $1,000,000 per day less 
than in 1943 and $1,000,000 per day 
more than in 1942. Expenditures in 
1941 and 1940 ran to about $3,500,000 
and $1,500,000 per day, respectively. 
Since the beginning of the war, the Muni- 
tions and Supply Department alone has 
made commitments totaling more than 
$10,255,000,000. 


Rates Second in Exports 


Largely because of this enormous war 
production, and because about four- 
fifths of her foreign trade is of a wholly 
wartime character, Canada now ranks as 
the second greatest exporting nation in 
the world. During 1944 she exported 
about $3 billion worth of items of all 
kinds, of which about three-quarters were 
war materials. Approximately the same 
as that of 1943, this figure is two and a 
half times greater than in any year of 
the first World War, and three times 
greater than in 1939. 


To make these achievements possible, 
output of raw materials was increased 
greatly. Among the United Nations this 
country is today the third largest producer 
of timber and the fourth largest producer 
of steel, and is at or near the top in 
output of nickel, asbestos, platinum, ra- 
dium, gold, aluminum, mercury, molyb- 
denum, copper, zinc, lead, silver, arsenic 
and magnesium. For the first time in 
her history, Canada is producing syn- 
thetic rubber, mercury, magnesium in- 
gots, tin, tungsten, chrome concentrates, 
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10,000 ton ships® 
4,700 ton ships 
3,600 ton tankers 
Tugs 
Frigates, Corvettes, Minesweepers 
Fairmile patrol boats 
Motor Boats 
52 foot ramped, powered cargo lighters 
Special base and other vessels over 100 feet 
Small craft with power 
72 foot Minca barges 
Small craft without power 
Service aircraft 
Advanced trainer planes 
Elementary trainer planes 
Tanks 
Self-propelled gun mounts 
Carriers 
Other armored vehicles 
Mechanical transport 
Locomotives for export (From Jan. 1, 1943) 
Railway cars for export (From Jan. 1, 1943) 
Communications equipment ($ millions) 
Instruments ($ millions) 
Machine guns and Machine carbines 
Rifles and small arms 
Gun barrels 
Gun carriages or mountings 


1 inch; in billions of rounds) 
Pyrotechnics—units 
Heavy Ammuniticn—Shells, empty 
Shells, filled 
Cartridge cases, empty 
Cartridge cases, filled 


Chemicals and Explosives, short tons 


totals are lower than the launching totals. 





CANADIAN MUNITIONS PRODUCTION 


Small arms ammunition (including fused calibres up to 


Bombs and other projectiles, empty 
Bombs and other projectiles, filled 


*These and other shipbuilding figures shown in this table are deliveries; hence the 


To Dec. 31/44 
(Estimated) 


To Oct. 31/44 
(Actual) 


303 314 

26 31 

6 6 

160 182 

349 868 

88 88 

24 24 

1,593 1,616 

19 22 

505 543 

924 1.045 

3 687 3,725 
4,504 1.771 
5,924 6,260 
3,686 3,686 
3,640 3,640 
2,075 2,175 
29,213 30.881 
8.134 9,242 
682,569 707,103 
151 151 

2,267 2,671 
329.8 336.0 
116.1 120.0 
371,091 379,920 
1,021,785 1,046,760 
66,719 67,221 
39,769 39,928 

4.1 4.2 
2,537,680 3,556,337 
64,863,844 65,397,000 
54,910,271 57,112,000 
123,519,481 125,809,000 
58,262,720 61,711,200 
40,549,330 42,231,000 
28,886,028 30,843,000 
1,481,024 1,500,000 








aviation gasoline and many types of com- 
plicated machine tools. 

Even more startling have been the ad- 
vances in the production of finished prod- 
ucts. With some minor exceptions, be- 
fore this war Canada was producing no 
defense equipment. Today the list of 
items, ranging from military locomotives 
to bullets, from destroyers to lifebelts, 
runs to many hundreds. For the first 
time in history, this country is making 
artillery units, both large and small; 
filled, complete rounds of heavy projec- 
tiles; Lancasters, Mosquitos, and other 
large aircraft; Algerines, frigates, and 
other fair-size warships; radar and other 
intricate electrical and signal apparatus; 
military precision instruments; armored 
vehicles, super-explosives, self-propelled 
guns, and a wide range of other equip- 
ments, components, and supplies. 

From Canadian shipyards have been 
launched, to the end of 1944, in excess 
of 1000 ships, including some 380 fri- 
gates, corvettes and minesweepers, more 
than 280 Fairmiles, motor torpedo boats, 
war tugs, and other ships, and some 360 
cargo ships and tankers. From the auto- 
motive plants have come 700,000 units 
of mechanical transport, and from these 
and other plants more than 45,000 ar- 
mored fighting vehicles, including self- 
propelled guns and tanks. Apart from 
motorcycles and tanks, these 745,000 
vehicles, costing more than $2,100,000,- 
000 are enough to equip the whole 
German army. 





Canada also has produced nearly 15,- 
000 planes, more than 1,400,000 machine 
guns and other small arms, more than 
50,000 complete artillery units, approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 tons of war chemicals 
and explosives, about $18,000,000 worth 
of rail equipment, locomotives, and 
freight cars, and in excess of $450,000,- 
000 worth of radar, signal apparatus, 
electrical devices, and instruments, in- 
cluding devices requiring the finest of 
optical glass. On top of this, Canada has 
made in excess of 110,000,000 heavy 
projectiles, and of small arms ammuni- 
tion, the cumulative total now reaches 
4,200,000,000. 


To make these war supplies has called 
for prodigious quantities of raw mate- 
rials. Canada produces not only for her- 
self but also for the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and other United Na- 
tions. In the full five years of war, 
steel output has been an estimated 11,- 
982,000 long tons of ingots. The 1944 
output was about 2,560,000 tons against 
2,543,771 in 1943. In terms of the Allied 
war effort, and excluding U.S.S.R. pro 
duction, Canada has contributed 85 per 
cent of the combined nickel output of 
the United Nations; 20 per cent of the 
zinc output; 14 per cent of the copper 
output; 19 per cent of the lead output; 
78 per cent of the asbestos output; and 
35 per cent of the aluminum output. In 
addition, Canada turns out substantial 
quantities of alloying metals, of incal- 
culable importance to the war production. 
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SHOULDER TO SHOULDER 
lor lilty-three years 


a to shoulder for over half a century, American Industry 
and Hyatt have worked together in the field of mechanical progress 
—solving ever and ever more complex engineering design problems 
and arriving at higher and higher precision and performance. 
Today, we want to thank Industry for its generous under- 
standing of Hyatt’s wartime obligation of first serving our country. 
Also, we want to assure Industry that there will be compensations 
—for the Hyatt Roller Bearings of peacetime will reflect valuable 
lessons learned in the making of super-precision and _super-ser- 
viceable Hyatt Roller Bearings for the tools and weapons of war. 
So shoulder to shoulder, American Industry and Hyatt will 
continue to new heights of accomplishment. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey; Chicago; Detroit; 


Pittsburgh; Oakland, California. 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 





Newspaper automobile editors tell engineers what the public 
wants in the way of postwar passenger cars. Better vision, less 
protruding interior hardware, uniform and stronger bumpers 
with less ornamentation, workable jacks among desires 


SOME good, wholesome fun mixed 
in with a considerable amount of sound 
common sense on automobile body de- 
tails was served up for the edification 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
here last week by four automobile editors 
from New York, Chicago, New Orleans 
and San Francisco, who reported results 
of surveys of their readership with re- 
spect to what is good and what is bad 
with automobile body construction. 

The symposium was a bright spot in a 
somewhat somber meeting which, al- 
though it was called a war engineering 
convention, was beamed principally at 
postwar considerations, and the latter 
for the moment are not being mentioned 
in polite society. Only two of the 50 
formal papers presented during the week 
had any direct bearing on war produc- 
tion, but this was understandable since 
when the SAE annual meeting was being 
planned the war was all but won, even 
in high government and military circles. 

Well, what does the public find wrong 
with its automobiles and what does it 
want tomorrow. Through a _ generous 
sampling of opinion on the eastern sea- 
board, Bert Pierce of the New York 
Times found the greatest emphasis on 
vision. Slanting windshields and rear 
windows are not favored, nor are wind- 
shield center strips and corner posts. 
Vehement objection also was noted to 
excessive ornamentation in the form of 
grilles and other chrome plated trim. 
Desire for improved comfort in the form 
of more headroom, more legroom and 
more easily adjusted seats proved strong. 
There was little interest in refrigeration 
systems for cooling car interiors in hot 
weather, but definite concern over the 
improvement of heaters to make them 
more effective and instantaneous in 
action. 


Object to Interior Hardware 


Objections were voiced to all forms of 
protruding interior hardware on _ the 
grounds of personal safety, and there was 
general support for bumpers which 
would be of uniform height, stronger and 
less showy. The four-door sedan proved 
the most popular type of body, and 
black the favorite color of those polled. 
Drivers were nearly unanimous in their 
pleas to engineers to develop bodies 
which would be free from squeaks and 
rattles, and to rustproof steel body sec- 
tions exposed to corrosive action. 

In the field of accessories, there was 
almost universal desire expressed for 
some new form of wheel jack that would 
operate simply and efficiently in emer- 
gencies, the feeling being evident that 
present jacks are inferior equipment. 
Other suggestions ranged far and wide, 
many having already been tried at one 


time or another, and others being patently 
ridiculous. 

Surveys conducted by the Chicago 
Herald-American and the San Francisco 
Examiner checked the eastern poll in 
considerable degree, but that supervised 
by the New Orleans Times-Picayune was 
strangely at variance, suggesting either 
inferior polling methods or that southern 
drivers are a different breed of cats. 

Doubtless the results of these public 
opinion samplings will be digested with 
interest by those responsible for the 
design of motor car bodies, but it is not 
likely they will be taken too seriously 
for the industry is well aware that cars 
are designed primarily to sell, and thus 
the appearance of the product on the 
sales floor may be of more importance 
than the minor annoyance of some owner 
over the shape of a window lift handle. 
There is a certain amount of aloofness 
between designers and the public, the 
former often feeling that buyers will take 
whatever they, the creators, decide is 
good for them. The trend of body de- 
signs in the past ten years is all the proof 
needed to substantiate this conclusion, 
and little reason exists for expecting any 
early change. 

Similar conclusions can be reached 
with respect to another opinion poll 
conducted by R. L. Polk & Co., which 
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showed that 76 per cent of those asked 
will not buy a new car if its price is up 
25-30 per cent from the 1942 level. This 
may be representative consumer senti- 
ment, but the facts are the public will 
buy whatever the automobile builders 
offer for sale, and an increase in price 
will not matter much. Virtually all other 
commodities either have increased in 
price or deteriorated in quality during 
the war, so it is hopeless to expect auto- 
mobiles to reverse this inflationary trend 
since their prices are geared directly to 
costs of production. 

Returning briefly to the SAE meeting, 
a news report of which appears on page 
46, two interesting papers on standardi- 
zation—one on automobiles and one on 
aircraft — were presented, the first by 
J. H. Hunt, director of the New Devices 
Section of General Motors, and the 
second by Arthur Nutt, director of engi- 
neering, Aircraft Engine Division, Packard 
Motor Car Co. In the automotive field, 
Mr. Hunt observed logically that most 
standards are voluntarily used simply to 
obtain an economic advantage, and when- 
ever any change in conditions makes it 
advantageous to change from the stand- 
ard, it will immediately become obsolete. 
The economic advantage of a standard 
usually comes because it is possible to 
increase the volume produced by a given 
amount of equipment, save costs of 
changeover and costs of maintaining re- 
serve stocks for manufacture and service 
stocks available to users. The great vol- 
ume of the operations of the largest 
automobile producers is such that the 
unit saving obtainable even by a doubling 
of production to a given standard may 











TRAILERIZED ARMY: An advantage claimed for the use of trailers in trans- 

porting antiaircraft guns and other military equipment is that the trailer 

can be spotted in the desired location and the tractor freed for other 

work. Above, a mobile ack ack gun has been towed into position and the 
tractor detached 
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be much less than the saving available 
by some change in design or in practice 
which will involve departure from the 
standard. 

In connection with SAE standardiza- 
tion activity, the 24-man executive com- 
mittee of the Iron and Steel Division 
was among the numerous committees 
meeting last week to hear reports from 
its various panel chairmen. The division 
recently has been reorganized to include 
a number of new panels on such subjects 
as repair welding of gray iron, malleable 
iron, etc. 

Outlook for new car production this 
year is the darkest it has been in a long 
time, principally as the result of a more 
realistic appraisal of progress in the 
European theater of war. Emphasis now 
is altogether in raising the production 
sights for armament and the suspicion 
has been voiced that it may be difficult 
to free essential materials even following 
victory in Europe. 

Nonetheless there is a glimmer through 
the gloom, kindled by the vital necessity 
of maintaining essential public transpor- 
tation equipment which a hard winter 
has deteriorated at an accelerated rate. 
In this category are included buses and 
taxicabs. Recent analysis of the taxicab 
situation showed that the 1944 bill for 
cab maintenance will exceed the cost 
of replacing the entire taxicab fleet with 


new equipment. Since manpower is the 
principal element in maintenance cost 
and since manpower shortages have be- 
come so critical, logic would dictate the 
building of some new cabs to replace 
outwom units now being patched up 
regularly. 

National cab-operating companies 
such as Parmelee, Checker and Yellow 
normally divide their fleets into 250-car 
groups, but so short has the supply of 
cabs become that none of these is now 
over 90 in number, and of these 15 per 
cent are continually in the repair shop. 
These and other statistics have been 
furnished the WPB, together with rec- 
ommendations for allocating production 
of taxicabs among automobile builders. 
Packard, for one, is interested in the pro- 
posal, but it is not considered likely the 
larger builders such as Chevrolet or Ford 
would care to participate, since their 
facilities are now pretty well frozen by 
war work, and the runs would not be 
large. At best, production of taxicabs 
would have to be somewhat of a make- 
shift proposition, but at least it would 
begin setting a few benchmarks for the 
resumption of passenger car 
normal assembly 


eventual 
production by the 
methods. 
Completion of its third full year of 
“all-out” war production saw Packard 
in 1944 ship 57 per cent more marine 








ROTOTILLER TO GRAHAM-PAIGE: Joseph W. Frazer, left, chairman of 

Graham-Paige Motors, and Raymond J. Hodgson, right, president, inspect 

a model of the rototiller farm machine with C. W. Kelsey, president of 

Rototiller Inc. Graham-Paige has obtained license rights to manufacture 

the machines and will begin mass production as soon as materials and 

manpower become available. Mr. Kelsey’s company will continue to build 
the smaller models 











and aircraft engines than during 1943, 
though the dollar increase in sales and 
billings was only 32 per cent as a result 
of lowered costs. Last year ended with 
the 55,122nd combat engine built since 
the start of war production, representing 
a total of 84,356,900 horsepower, or more 
than enough to power all the cars Packard 
has turned out in 40 years’ operation. 

Packard’s 1944 business will exceed 
$450 million, out of which the federal 
income tax bite will be about $19 million 
or five times anticipated earnings. Busi- 
ness now on the books approximates $700 
million, but there have been recent pro- 
duction cutbacks necessitating some 
layoffs. Present personnel in Detroit and 
Toledo plants totals 33,161, and produc- 
tion schedules have been projected 
through 1945, indications being that out- 
put for 1945, if carried through on the 
present basis, will be about on a par 
with that of 1944. 

Packard employes now in the armed 
services number close to 8000, and 
throughout the past year these men have 
been receiving overseas personal kits, 
timed to arrive on their respective birth- 
days, with the greetings of the company 
and its genial president, George T. 
Christopher. 


Estimates Re-establishment Cost 


To re-establish itself in automobile 
manufacturing, Mr. Christopher estimates 
capital expenditures of $10 million will 
be necessary, principally for machine 
tools and other metalworking equipment. 
This is outside of the costs of relocating 
and reconditioning machinery incidental 
to reconversion. 

The company has been studying post- 
war possibilities of its 1550-horsepower 
marine engine, and has come up with at 
least one idea of building a 6-cylinder 
version which would deliver 400 horse- 
power and be suitable for installation in 
10-ton trucks. It would weigh only about 
700 pounds because of the extensive use 
of aluminum in its construction. <A 
number of the 12-cylinder engines may 
be required for replacement in motor- 
torpedo boats which probably will find 
use by the Coast Guard in the postwar 
period. Another suggestion which looks 
good is an adaptation in an airport snow- 
plow. Proposed plow design calls for 
sufficient power to remove 6 inches of 
snow from a 7-foot swath at a speed of 
7 miles per hour, the removed snow to 
be hurled 150 feet away from the plow. 

Cadillac on Jan. 6 completed _ its 
10,000th light tank, an M-24 mounting 
a 75-millimeter gun, latest in the series 
of three tank models built by this division; 
Chrysler Corp. has been permitted to 
announce production of 4.5-inch rocket 
shells, thousands of which have _ been 
supplied the Navy since the start of the 
program many months ago; Oldsmobile 
Division of GM also is producing this 
size rocket shell, as well as 75, 90, 105 
and 155-millimeter artillery shells; Pontiac 
production of 155s in December ex- 
ceeded contract schedules by 275 per 
cent, and a proposal to increase monthly 
schedules 25 per cent is being studied. 
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On Time watchmaking 


Each step in producing Western brass or 
other copper base alloys requires the pains- 
taking precision that is used in making time- 
pieces of finest accuracy. 

The temper you specify, the tolerances, 
the finish, will be supplied as ordered—in 
sheet, strip, long coils or stamped parts. 
Western mills at East Alton, IIll., and New 
Haven, Conn., produce that way. 





Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, East Alton, Jil. 


We have the facilities, the experience, the 
skill, and most important, the desire. Those 
four factors comprise a valuable combina- 
tion. That combination is faithfully serving 
America at war, but the capacity of Western 
mills is such that we may be able to serve 
you, too, now or later. Specify Western on 
your next order for copper-alloy metals, 
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BRASS\- BRONZE -+-_ PHOSPHOR BRONZE «+ NICKEL SILVER + COPPER 
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ARTHUR W. STEUDEL 


Arthur W. Steudel, re-elected presi- 
dent of Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, has become chief executive officer 
under new regulations of the company. 
Michael J. Fortier, vice president and 
general manager of the Acme White 
Lead & Color Works, Detroit, a Sher- 
win-Williams subsidiary, has been elec- 
ted a board member and appointed 
vice president and executive assistant to 
the president of Sherwin-Williams. Gor- 
don H. Robertson, formerly general in- 
dustrial sales manager at Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, takes Mr. Fortier’s position at the 
Acme company. Gustave L. Hehl, east- 
ern industrial sales manager, has been 
appointed general manager of industrial 
sales by Sherwin-Williams. He will be 
succeeded by Milton A. Kindig with 
headquarters in Newark, N. J. 

—()— 

P. L. Barter has been named vice presi- 
dent next to the president in operation 
of the McCord Corp., Detroit, formerly 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. W. G. 
Hancock has been elected vice _presi- 
dent in direct charge of operations. 
James H. Cooper is now works manager 
for all McCord plants. 

—o— 
H. C, Allington, sales research engi- 


neer in charge of development and ex- ° 


pansion of markets for Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., New York, has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of the 
company and its subsidiary, American 
Wire Fabrics Corp. 

-——{)—- 

F. E. Neveu, general foreman of the 
St. Paul plant of the United States Steel 
Supply Co., has been appointed super- 
intendent of that plant, succeeding 
Austin E. Slattery, retired. 

+) 

Mason Britton has succeeded W. L. 
Clayton as Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator until the recently appointed 
Surplus Property Board takes office. 

—{()—— 

Harry R. Kluth, district manager at 
Philadelphia for the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., has been appointed general 
manager of the firm’s 77 warehouses, suc- 


ceeding Frank Clarke who goes to 








HAROLD P. CURTIS 


Brooklyn as warehouse manager and 
eastern manager. Mr. Kluth will be suc- 
ceeded in Philadelphia by H. E. Zoll 
who has been doing special industrial 
relations work in the company’s general 
office at Pittsburgh. William H. Marsh, 
paint manager at Philadelphia, has been 
named assistant manager of the Phila- 
delphia warehouse. 
—— 

Harold P. Curtis, Pacific coast manager 
of fabricated stainless steel sales for the 
Edward G. Budd Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed Pacific coast manager for 
the Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Ballti- 
more. His office will be at Los An- 
geles. Mr. Curtis succeeds Thomas L. 
Moore who last spring was made man- 
ager, western sales. 

—Y-- 

Emory L. Johnson has resigned as 
foundry manager of Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn., and has be- 
come sales and foundry consultant with 
the Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Bran- 
ford, Conn. 

-——+)-— 

S. L. Mather has been named vice 
president in charge of mining opera- 
tions of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Cleveland, succeeding Max H. Barber, 
retired. 

—()-— 

Walter W. Bertram has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales and 
Robert J. Howison is sales manager, 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., and De- 
troit. The company is a division of 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

—O— 

L. T. Beecher, chairman of the board, 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga., has retired after nearly 50 
years in the steel business. 

—0--— 

Willard M. Robinson, formerly open 
hearth superintendent of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo, has joined 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., as field representative in the 
Pittsburgh and Valley districts. 

—~— 

Harold L. Gobeille has been appoint- 

ed manager of marine traffic, Cleveland- 





A. A. TACKUS 


Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, and Capt. 
Carl O, Rydholm has been named ma- 
rine superintendent. A. E. R. Schneider 
is retiring as manager of the marine 
department after 42 years with the com- 
pany, 

--—O-— 

A. A. Tackus, associated with Avia- 
tion Corp.’s Republic Aircraft Products 
Division, Detroit, has been appointed 
assistant to the executive vice president, 
succeeding John E. Stanton who has 
been transferred to American Central 
Mfg. Corp., Connersville, Ind., as assist- 
ant to the president, 

—0O-— 

N. E. “Ned” Dawson, vice president 
and general manager of the Los Angeles 
plant of the Soule Steel Co., has retired 
from active duty after having served 
the company and its predecessor con- 
cerns for 28 years. He is succeeded 
by E. B. McClure. 

—_)— 

C. E. Murray, former vice president, 
is now president, Crescent Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co. Inc., Trenton, N. J. 

—o— 

Andrew Kaul III has been elected 
president of Speer Carbon Co., Inter- 
national Graphite & Electrode Corp. and 
Speer Resistor Corp., St. Marys, Pa. 

—O— 

A. Bruce Hunt, formerly regional di- 
rector of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice in the south- 
western states, has been promoted to 
fill a newly created position as western 
counsel to the committee with offices in 
Los Angeles. Dr. Witherspoon Dodge 
has been appointed regional director to 
succeed Mr. Hunt. 

we 

Owen D. Young and Gerard Swope 
have resigned as directors of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

—~j— 

Frank P. Rhame, a director and vice 
president of Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, has been made general manager, 
succeeding Charles A, Brown, who re- 
tired Dec. 31. Homer E. Lunken, a di- 
rector, succeeds Mr. Rhame as assistant 
general manager. Carra L. Lane has 
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been named works manager, succeeding 
George A. Seyler, who retired as vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
Dec, 31. Fred H. Hehemann becomes 
chief engineer, succeeding Jerome J. 
Aull, who retired Dec, 31 after nearly 
50 years with the company. 
— a 

Richard H. Diesel, for the past three 
years manager, war contract service de- 
partment, Stamford Division, Yale & 
Towne Mfg, Co., Stamford, Conn., has 
been appointed manager of aircraft and 
automotive sales, with office at 2679 
East Grand boulevard, Detroit. 

= 

Earl R. Rattray has been made fleet 
engineer, Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 
Cleveland, subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corp. Mr. Rattray succeeds James 
F. Wood, who is retiring after 44 years 
with the company. 

_—, 

Morgan D. Douglas has been elected 
vice president and becomes general man- 
ager, Truck & Coach Division, General 
Motors Corp., Pontiac, Mich. He suc- 
ceeds Irving B. Babcock, resigned. Mr. 
Douglas has been general parts and ac- 
cessories manager of the Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Division since 1929, general manager 
of the General Motors Parts Division 
since 1938 and director of parts distribu- 
tion for General Motors war products. 

—Oo— 

Sidney M. Robards has been appointed 
manager, department of information, 
Radio Corp. of America, New York. 

——O--- 

Howard W. Gilbert has been appoint- 
ed engineering assistant to the president 
of National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, in charge of specialty 
engineering, development and _ testing. 

=O 

Jack Geartner, formerly with Emer- 
son Radio & Phonograph Corp., New 
York, has been appointed sales manager 
for Electronic Corp. of America, New 
York. 

ame 

H. J. Hogue has become president of 
Wasmer Bolt & Screw Corp., Cleveland, 
succeeding John C. Wasmer, who sold 
his interest in the firm to officers and as- 
sociates, continuing as treasurer. J. S. 
Rignall becomes vice president, M. A. 
Gardner, vice president in charge of 
sales, G, L. Howard, secretary and J. L. 
Auer, general superintendent. 

(ee 

Andrew K. Barr, foundry specialist 
in the Los Angeles district headquarters 
of OPA, has resigned to enter private in- 
dustry, and is succeeded in the OPA post 
by his son James. The elder Mr. Barr 
formerly was head instructor at the Great 
Lakes Naval Station foundry, and prior 
to that was president, Waukegan Foun- 
dry Co., North Chicago, II], 

— 

L. M. Parsons has been appointed 
assistant to Avery C. Adams, vice presi- 
dent-sales, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Parsons will be located 
in Washington. He was associated with 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., 
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for many years, becoming district man- 
ager of sales at Philadelphia in 1936. 
Two years later Mr. Parsons became 
vice president and general manager of 
sales, Jones & Laughiin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, resigning recently. 

—-O-— 

Frank J. O’Brien has been elected 
president, Metal & Thermit Corp., New 
York, succeeding F. H. Hirschland, presi- 
dent since 1922, who becomes chairman. 
Until recently Mr. O’Brien served for 
many years as vice president of Conti- 
nental Can Co. Inc., New York. E. 
Becher has retired as first vice president 
of Metal & Thermit. 

—_O-—— 

Jack T. Dalton has been appointed 
eastern district manager for the New 
York territory, Bendix Radio Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Baltimore. He 
was formerly eastern sales manager for 
Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, and Grigsby- 
Grunow. 

——(l- 

Stanley Szacik has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the cold 
drawn department of the Dunkirk, N. Y., 
plants of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Brackenridge, Pa. Anthony Passafaro 
is superintendent now of hot rolling 
mills and hammers at both the Howard 
avenue and Brigham road plants at 
Dunkirk. Emil H. Forsstrom has become 
assistant superintendent of the Brigham 
road plant, and William K. Powers is 
now assistant superintendent of hot roll- 
ing mills at that plant. 

—O—- 

Orville R. Lyons, formerly of Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., has 
been appointed preparation engineer in 
northern coal mines of Republic Stee! 
Corp., Cleveland, 

Oe 

Thomas F, Dorsey, for the past ten 
years sales manager of Fort Pitt Steel 
Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa., has been 
named a special representative for the 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry- Corp., Glass- 
port, Pa. 

—_—O— 

E. P. Harter has been named sales 
representative in western New York for 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridge- 
ville, Pa. Also appointed are: W. D. 
Fisher, special representative in Detroit; 
R. A. B. Williams, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative, and Richard H. Dexter, sales 
representative in Rhode Island, 

ae (Jae 

Dr. Eugene W. Kanning has been ap- 
pointed director of research for the Arco 
Co., Cleveland, and Dr. Robert J. Hart- 
man has been named director of that 
company’s Industrial Division. Both 
have been associated with the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

—(}— 

F. Q. Murphy has returned as man- 
ager of the Atlantic region for the Olds- 
mobile Division, General Motors Corp. 
Other changes are: L. J. Blunden, cen- 
tral region manager; Russell Lesher, 
Chicago zone manager; R, L. Myers, 
Oakland, Calif., zone manager; A. J. 


Mutschler, Dallas, Tex., zone manager; 
and E. W, Alexander and L. H. Brown, 
assistants to Mr. Mutschler, located in 


Houston, Tex., and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., respectively. 
—O—_ 
H. R. Salisbury, former excutive 


secretary of the postwar planning com- 
mittee of Air Reduction Co., New York, 
has been named president of Airco Ex- 
port Corp., which has been organized 
to expand, consolidate and direct the 
export business of Air Reduction and its 
subsidiaries. LL. A. Hull, vice president 
of Air Reduction, has been elected chair- 
man of the export company. 
—o— 

Earl I. Turner, formerly of the By- 
Products Steel Corp., is now associated 
with the Cleveland branch of Luria Bros. 
& Co. Inc., Reading, Pa. 

——()—- 

Robert B. Thomson has been appoint- 
ed tool engineer, Kennametal Inc., La- 
trobe, Pa. He will be assistant to Ken- 
nametal’s chief engineer and _ responsi- 
ble for subcontracting, 

—()—— 

Wendell A. Melton has been appoint- 
ed district manager in charge of the Tul- 
sa, Okla., office of the Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass. 

—o— 

John M. Olin succeeds his father, 
Franklin W, Olin, as president of the 
Western Cartridge Co. group of indus- 
tries now included in the merged cor- 
poration, Olin Industries Inc., East Al- 
ton, Ill. The new president is succeeded 
as first vice president by his brother, 
Spencer T. Olin. 

—()—— 

J. E. Smith, formerly with the West- 
em Electric Co. at Kearny works, 
Kearny, N. J., is now foreman of the 
fabricated parts department of Wickwire 
Spencer Metallurgical Corp. at Newark, 
N. J. 

— 

C. V. Coons, sales manager of the 

Eastern Container Division of Rheem 





FREDERICK C. TEUTEBERG 


Who has been named treasurer, United States 


Steel Supply Co., Chicago, reported in 
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Mfg. Co., has been promoted to assist- 
ant director of sales of both the Appli- 
ance and Container divisions of the 
company. George W. Knight, assistant 
to Mr. Coons, succeeds the latter as 
manager of the Eastern Container Divi- 
sion, and E,. W. Manstrom, recently 
discharged from the Army, will assist 
Mr. Knight. 


—_()— 


Paul R. Baker, sales manager for 
Apex Machine & Tool Co., Dayton, O., 
has taken over Michigan representation 
for that company, with Detroit as his 
headquarters. Harry G, Fischer, for- 
merly purchasing agent and head of the 
Apex order department, succeeds Mr. 
Baker as sales manager. 

—-Q-—- 

Marcus E. Borinstein, for the past 30 
months chief of the Scrap Subsection, 
Scrap and Salvage Section, Redistribu- 
tion Salvage Branch, Office of Chief of 
Ordnance, War Department, Washing- 
ton, under Lt. Col, Lowell Thomas, has 
become associated with Erman-Howell 
& Co., Chicago. He will handle gov- 
ernment bids, nonferrous metals and fer- 
rous scrap. 

iihdalies. 

E. F. Hatch, assistant director of the 
War Production Board  Ferroalloy 
Branch, Steel Division, has returned to 
his own work as consulting engineer. 

aisitiite 

C. Harvey Bradley, president, W. J. 
Holliday & Co., Indianapolis, has been 
elected vice president of the Chamber 
of Commerce in that city, 


—~-() -—— 
J. F. Considine has been appointed 
assistant district manager of the Chi- 


cago plant of American Car & Foundry 
Co., and W. C. Roederer has been named 
assistant district manager of the com- 
pany’s plant at St. Charles, Mo. 

exist panne 

Forrest L. Grossman, controller of the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, and 
Marshall W. Sheridan, controller of the 
United States Steel Products Co., New 
York, have been elected members of 
the Controllers Institute of America, 
New York. 

—()—— 

Lou Boudreau, playing manager of 
the Cleveland Baseball Co, (the Indians) 
has joined the personnel department of 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 

oO 

Gordon W. Reed, industrialist and for- 
mer War Production Board official, has 
been elected a director of the Apex 
Smelting Co., Chicago. 

—o— 

Clinton R. Hanna, inventor of thie 
tank-gun stabilizer, has been named as- 
sociate director of research laboratories 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—0-— 

Joseph L, Sheeketski has left the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to become 
assistant district manager of the Cleve- 
land territory for Peninsular Grinding 
Wheel Co., Detroit. 

W. Spencer Robertson has been elect- 
ed chairman and Henry W. Foulds, presi- 
dent, of the Permutit Co., New York, 

R. G. Ervin Jr., manager of the Evans- 
ville, Ind., modification center for Re- 
public Aviation Corp., has become ma- 


terial director in charge of all procure- 
ment, material control and stores activi- 
ties of Kellet Aircraft Corp., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

ow ; oan 

Dewey E. Narkates, engineering and 
construction department of Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has been named assistant to di- 
rector of public relations of that com- 
pany. 

—o— 

John B. Tinnon and Walton S. Smith 
have been elected directors of Metal & 
Thermit Corp., New York, of which 
they are vice presidents. 


——O-— 
Organizational changes in the ap- 
paratus department, General Electric 


Co., Schenectady, N. Y., have been an- 
nounced as follows: H. V, Erben, com- 
mercial vice president and manager of 
the company’s Central Station divisions, 
becomes assistant general manager, ap- 
paratus department; C. H, Lang, vice 
president, is manager of sales; H. A. 
Winne, vice president, is manager of en- 
gineering; Neil Currie Jr. is manager of 
manufacturing; Guy S. Hyatt, assistant 
comptroller, is in charge of accounting 
and W. W. Jenkins is counsel. 

R. J. Herbenar recently joined the 
Craine-Schrage Steel Division of De- 
troit Steel Corp., Detroit, as chief met- 
allurgist. 

—o— 

William M. Russell, sales representa- 
tive in the Detroit and Cleveland areas 
for Monsanto Chemical Co., St, Louis, 
has been appointed branch manager of 
the Monsanto Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion for the Detroit territory. 





OBITUARIES... 


Walter H. Girdler, 58, president of 
Tube-Turns Inc. and Girdler Corp., 
Louisville, Ky., died Jan. 7 in that city. 

J. Vion Papin, 68, for many years edi- 
torial representative of STEEL in the 
St. Louis district, died Jan. 2 in Barnes 
hospital, St. Louis. Mr. Vion Papin 
at one time was head of the statistics 
department of the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve Basak and prior to that served on 
the editorial staffs of various St. Louis 
newspapers, including the old St, Louis 
Republic and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, He was a member of one of the 
oldest French families in the St. Louis 
area and his home in Ste. Genevieve, 
Mo., is one of the historical show places 
of Missouri. 

—-(—— 

Lewis Clifford Kenyon, 57, for 25 
years New York branch office manager, 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
died Jan. 9 in Summit, N. J. 

——O— 

Chris Borg, 85, who directed con- 
struction of International Harvester Co. 
plants in Chicago and foreign countries 
as general works manager from 1910 
until he retired in 1921, died Jan. 3 in 


Chicago. A native of Denmark, he start- 
ed as a metal paternmaker with Deer- 
ing Harvester Co., Chicago, in 1880, at 
which time the plant’s machinery in- 
cluded only three lathes. 


eh ee 
George Remnsnider, former vice presi- 
dent, Modern Machine Works and 


founder of Ideal Stencil Machine Co., 
St. Louis, died recently in Belleville, 
Mo. 

Gaibion: 

Fred J. Hartmann, 55, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee, died there Jan, 5. 

—()-— 

William J. McCormack, 51, a con- 
trol engineer in the Defense Plant Corp., 
New York, died there Jan. 4. 

—()— 

B. J. Thompson, 40, associate research 
director, Radio Corp, of America lab- 
oratories, Princeton, N. J., and expert 
consultant in office of Secretary of War, 
was killed in an Army airplane accident 
in the Mediterranean area on July 4, 
it has just been announced by the War 
Department. 

oan 

Raymond L. Haskell, 52, manager, 
Cleveland magnesium sand foundry of 
American Magnesium Corp., and pioneer 


in magnesium fabrication and nationally 


recognized authority on magnesium 
casting processes, died at Cleveland, 
Jan. 5, 

i 


John F. McLachlan, 47, mechanical 
engineer for the Chile Exploration Co., 
subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., New York, died in that city Jan. 3. 

—0O— 

John L. Beven, 58, president of Illi- 
nois Central railroad, died Jan, 3 at 
Clinton, IIl. 

—o— 

Henry H. Pease, 68, vice president 
and secretary, Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., died Jan. 4 at his office, Phila- 
delphia. 

—()-- 

Raymond J. Blyth, 52, formerly per- 
sonnel director for Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, died Jan. 2 in Tucson, 
Ariz. 

—o— 

William P. Casey, sales engineer in 
Buffalo for Industrial Furnace Division 
of R-S Products Corp., Philadelphia, 
died in Buffalo Jan. 3. 

a 

William H. Schulte, 60, assistant chief 
engineer, National Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, died in that city Jan. 4. 
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SURPLUS PLANT 





Holds Prompt Disposal of Excess 
War Plants Essential to Stability 


Industrial liquidating and dismantling engineer says many 
companies may find themselves in precarious postwar position 
tunless unproductive idle facilities are quickly disposed of. 
‘Financial burden too great to carry 


REALISTIC approach to the problem 
of disposing of surplus war plants, both 
private and government-owned, is ad- 
vocated by Russell R. Hetz, general 
manager, Hetz Construction Co., Warren, 
O., industrial liquidating and dismant- 
ling engineer. 

If prompt and complete liquidation of 
such facilities is not made soon after they 
become unproductive, Mr. Hetz believes 
the owners may find themselves in a 
precarious position by having the ex- 
pense of idle property on their hands. 
The unprecedented demand during the 
past few years for anything with four 
walls and a roof, he says, has “warped 
our sense of values and makes taking a 
realistic view more difficult.” 

Mr. Hetz believes there is a socialistic 
movement supporting the views of Sen. 
Pat McCarran (Dem., Nev.) on the de- 
centralization of heavy industries. This 
decentralization plan, based on the distri- 
bution of industries on a per capita basis, 
is regarded as “smart politics” and al- 
ready has gained considerable favor in 
the less industrialized areas. 

The speed with which companies dis- 
pose of their surplus facilities will, in 
many cases, determine its postwar com- 
petitive position, he believes, because in 
many cases the idle works expense is so 
great that it will bring about eventual 
ruin if prompt disposition of the proper- 
ties is not made. 


“No company is rich enough to afford 
the luxuries of carrying unproductive 
plants,” said Mr. Hetz. 

“The experience of thousands of in- 
dustries, which in the past had been 
burdened with idle works expense, should 
not be disregarded. With a fair percent- 
age of the plants we purchase for liquida- 
tion, we inherit a two-foot stack of cor- 
respondence with innumerable _ letters 
from promoters who paint glowing pic- 
tures of adaptation of the property for 
all kinds of uses. The only catch is that 
the owner is to continue to take all the 
risk and at the same time yield control 
of the plant to the promoters,” Mr. Hetz 
warns. 

“During the period of early idleness 
of the plant, a considerable portion of the 
owner's time and energy is diverted from 
normal duties to sideline excursions into 
real estate and idle property problems 
Idle works expense, insurance, temporary 
repairs and other expenses accumulate. 
The silent forces of disintegration and 
obsolescence are on a 24-hour shift, 365 
days each year,” he added. 

Mr. Hetz points out that there is no 
standard plant and a plant built to the 
peculiar requirements or whims of one 
industry is not readily converted to those 
of another industry. Naturally, any 
prospect carefully calculates the in- 
creased cost of operating in buildings 
which are too high or too low or too 














With decentrelizotion of industry being actively advocated in Congress many politi- 
cians in the postwar period are likely to seek to advance their economic views by 
capitalizing on the plight of so-called “dead-end cities” 
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costly to heat or for dozens of equally 


good reasons. Another great factor is 
that the same desire which motivates 
every man to build a home to his own 
specifications also is even manifested 
more strongly in building an ideal plant, 
one which exactly suits the owner's flow 
of production and his artistic tempera- 
ment. Experts can prove that a slight 
“hitch” in a production line, or the extra 
cost of heating a building with a ceiling 
two feet higher than necessary, will over 
a period of years eat up the spread be- 
tween cost of an old and a new plant. 

The danger of a plant owner liquidat- 
ing his surplus property without the aid 
of an expert is emphasized. The loss 
which a company takes in placing its 
property in the hands of a liquidator is 
more than offset by the elimination of 
the overhead expenses of carrying un- 
productive property, according to Mr. 
Hetz. 

With the increased cost of labor, plus 
the fact that many of the expenses such 
as insurance are based upon payroll fig- 
ures, the incentive to tool a factory with 
labor-saving devices, as well as_ build 
efficient plants that will cut down pro- 
duction costs, places emphasis upon the 
necessity of appraising an idle plant 
problem in a realistic manner. This 
means that there will have to be a shorter 
life of usefulness of any building, Mr. 
Hetz said. It also means that its adapt- 
ability and desirability to another con- 
cern is necessarily lessened. Records of 
many of our sales for industrial reloca- 
tion reflect that many of the sales were 
made to concerns in their infancy where 
the problem of survival was very im- 
portant. 

“If used buildings are priced attrac- 
tively enough, a small concern can oc- 
cupy them, but as pointed out, the 
price must be sufficiently attractive to 
offset the advantages that would be in- 
corporated in a new building program 
designed to exactly fit the industry’s re- 
quirements. Experience has shown that 
these small concerns can occupy these 
buildings through infancy, but when they 
reach the adolescent stage, they become 
efficiency-minded and want to move 
from the buildings possibly for the same 
reason they were originally abandoned. 
It may be possible that postwar relative 
positions may be decided to a large ex- 
tent by the realistic treatment given their 
idle plant facilities. Many concerns will 
find that they cannot afford the diver- 
sion from normal duties to sideline ex- 
cursions into real estate activities that a 
liquidation by their own executives would 
involve,” Mr. Hetz concluded. 


Ex-servicemen To Be Aided 
In Return to Civilian Jobs 
A program for returning ex-service- 
men to civilian employment has been 
adopted by Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va. It will be administered by the 
new servicemen’s information and induc- 
tion division, a part of the industrial re- 


lations department. 
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Harvard University Business School study indicates average 
airframe manufacturer will be able to survive immediate post- 
war adjustment period if proper preparations are made by 
the companies and the government 


SURVEYING postwar deflation and 
conversion problems of the aircraft man- 
ufacturing industry, a Harvard Univer- 
sity Business School study concludes the 
average airframe manufacturer will be 
able to survive the immediate postwar 
adjustment period with a reasonably sat- 
isfactory financial position on three con- 
ditions: (a) If contract terminations are 
administered with a reasonableness con- 
sistent with the broad policies set forth 
in the Contract Termination act of 1944; 
(b) if the company sets up its own ad- 
ministrative organization to handle ter- 
minations properly, concentrating prior 
to the end of the war on effective in- 
ventory management and (c) if the man- 
agement curtails expenses realistically 
and rapidly. 

Authors of the study, Prof. Tom Lilley 
and L. L. Horton, used projected finan- 
cial statements of ten leading airframe 
manufacturers for 1945 and 1946, and 
assumed for the purposes of their anal- 
ysis that large-scale military aircraft pro- 
duction will cease in December, 1945. 
The authors were members of the Har- 
vard group which prepared the excel- 
lent report on disposal of surplus air- 
craft submitted to the Senate last sum- 
mer. 

Examining the three conditions cited 
above, the report continues, in part: 
“The progress made during the last year 
in planning for contract terminations 
and conversion affords some grounds for 
optimism that these conditions may be 
fulfilled. The risk is great, however, 
that uncertainties and delays during the 


conversion period will unnecessarily im- 
pede the constructive developmental 
work required to promote maximum 
peacetime production. 

“Entirely apart from termination and 
tax problems, the basic question facing 
each aircraft manufacturer is: Conver- 
sion into what? The answer will be 
vitally affected by the postwar aviation 
policies adopted by the government, in- 
cluding policies for Army-Navy procure- 
ment, plant and equipment disposal, and 
Civil Aeronautics Board certification of 
new transport routes. 

“A danger still exists that the lack of 
co-ordinated industry and government 
preparations and the sheer mechanics 
of contract termination procedures will 
so delay conversion that future employ- 
ment and development will be harmed. 

“Based on favorable assumptions, it is 
estimated that net termination losses for 
the average airframe manufacturer would 
be about $1,100,000 or 1 per cent of 
total inventories, and that unreimbursed 
expenditures in 1946 would be $11,- 
200,000 or 2 per cent of war peak an- 
nual expenses. In spite of these cash 
outlays, profits retained during 1944 and 
1945 and the conversion of the postwar 
tax refund into cash could increase net 
working capital from the December, 
1943, level of $18,100,000 to $23,600,- 
000 in December, 1946. This working 
capital should be sufficient to meet rea- 
sonable contingencies and, if no fur- 
ther decreases occur, to finance ade- 
quately postwar sales at a level equal 
to 10 per cent of war peak sales. In 








OVERHEAD CONVEYOR: A crane carries a B-17 fuselage over the 
assembly line at the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 








addition, if the loss carryback provision 
of the tax law remains in effect, tax re- 
fund claims would be about $9,600,000. 
Under the present law, however, these 
claims cannot be considered as a current 
asset because they are not likely to be 
converted into cash until several years 
hence. 

“Tf the unreimbursed expenditures 
during the first postwar year reached a 
level of $29,000,000, equivalent to less 
than three weeks’ expenses at the early 
1944 rate, all the average company’s 
cash would be eliminated, even though 
termination settlement losses remained 
at the assumed $1,100,000 optimistic 
level. Or if the unreimbursed expendi- 
tures remained at the optimistic level, 
all cash would be eliminated by ter- 
mination losses of $18,900,000, or 17 
per cent of total inventories. Under 
either set of assumptions, net working 
capital would decrease to $5,800,000, 
and the company would face a serious 
threat of insolvency. The chances of 
obtaining bank credit would probably 
be remote, in spite of large loss carry- 
back and other tax claims.” 


Aluminum Sheet Shortage 
Threatens Plane Output 


Production schedules of B-29 Super- 
fortresses and other aircraft and equip- 
ment are threatened by an impending 
shortage of sheet aluminum in the first 
quarter of 1945, according to the Air 
Technical Service Command. 

The shortage, ATSC pointed out, 
concerns not only Army Air Forces pro- 
duction, but also production of Navy 
airplanes and equipment for other arms 
of the services. 

Maj. Gen. K. B. Wolfe, chief of en- 
gineering and procurement, ATSC, em- 
phasized that the shortage is not due to 
lack of producing facilities or of raw 
materials, but of labor. 

He reported the Aluminum Co. of 
America, largest producer of aluminum 
sheet, is operating at only 70 per cent 
of capacity, entirely because of a short- 
age of labor. 

“The aluminum sheet shortage could 
be overcome if aluminum mills had 
enough laber,” General Wolfe said. “But 
manpower is the tightest factor on the 
production front. The real cause of the 
shortage is founded on the optimism 
most of America shared during the past 
summer and early fall.” 

General Wolfe disclosed that many 
manufacturers, anticipating cutbacks of 
contracts in the wave of optimism, 
dipped into their reserve stocks of alum- 
inum sheet so that they would not be 
caught with large surpluses when the 
expected cutbacks or terminations came. 

Then, because their orders to alum- 
inum sheet mills declined, the mills had 
to reduce their operations and let labor 
go to other employers. 

“What many people overlooked is that 
the war is still far from over,” General 
Wolfe declared. “Instead of termina- 
tions, contractors are getting increased 
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SUNICUT improves finish of gears... 


tool life increased 


The outstanding progress of metal work- 
ing in the aviation industry may be 
credited to the ready adoption of new 
and better methods. This is especially 
true in cutting lubricants! 


Short Tool Life™ and inferior finish were 
slowing production in a plant machin- 
ing airplane gears. Several well-known 
cutting lubricants were used up to seven 
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orders. Now, because they allowed 
their minimum reserves to fall below a 
safe operating level, manufacturers are 
calling on aluminum sheet mills to pro- 
duce considerably more than was pre- 
viously estimated. 

“The mills are there, the raw mate- 
rials are there, but the labor is gone 
and the mills are having a tough time 
getting it back.” 

General Wolfe pointed out that the 
current aluminum shortage emphasizes 
that American industry cannot safely 
reduce its stocks beyond normal flow- 
time needs in anticipation of the end of 
the war. 

“We are going to have to expect and 
accept surpluses,” he said. “We must 
choose between maintaining adequate 
production levels to speed the end of 
the war or, by juggling available ma- 
terials against war needs, gamble with 




















the lives of ou> men and run the risk of 
prolonging the war.” 

The impending thortage was brought 
on by an overall increase in demand 
from the armed services for aluminum 
sheet. AAF requirements have increased 
as a result of accelerated production 
schedules for the B-29, B-24, P-47, 
CG-4 glider, and for large dreppable 
fuel tanks for fighter planes. The Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics also has sched- 
uled accelerated production of equally 
high priority planes and projects. 


Fisher Body Completes 
5000 Nacelles for B-29s 


More than 5000 engine nacelles for 
the B-29 Superfortress have been 
shipped from the East Side plant of the 











PRE-OILER: This compact, portable pre-oiler, which delivers pre-heated 

oil under pressure to the engines of the B-26 Marauders assuring complete 

removal of all preservative compound and thorough lubrication of all 

parts before their initial run-up, was developed by engineers of the 

Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, as a result of an Army order specifying 
the use of heated oil in the pre-oiling of engines 











Fisher Body Cleveland Aircraft  di- 
vision. 

Comprising more than 3000 parts, 
the nacelle for the B-29 is larger and 
more complex than on any other plane. 
It houses not only the engine, but all 
power plant auxiliary equipment, includ- 
ing turbosuperchargers, electrical lines 
and control for fuel, oil and carburetors, 
intercooling systems, heaters and filters. 

Each nacelle weighs approximately 
one ton and is nearly 12 feet long and 
7 feet high, with more than 1300 sub- 
assemblies, plus hundreds of feet of 
wiring and aluminum tubing. One set 
of nacelles constitutes nearly 20 per cent 
of the entire plane’s construction. 

The No. 1 Fisher Body plant in Cleve- 
land at peak production was able to 
turn out automobile body parts at the 
rate of 5000 cars a day. At that time, 
34 months ago, the B-29 bomber was 
only in the blueprint stage, but within 
four months the plant had undertaken 
the task of building all engine nacelles 
for the entire 1943 production program. 

Conversion of the six-story plant be- 
gan in April, 1942. More than 1,000,000 
square feet of floor space was made 
available for the B-29 program and im- 
mediately, began the work of removing 
automotive equipment which could not 
be used in the aircraft program. Thou- 
sands of tons of parts and materials 
were disposed of or stored, including 17,- 
000 tons of steel, some of which went to 
Russia under lend-lease. A_ total of 
4,301,456 metal body parts was scrapped 
and turned into steel for war use. 

Machinery and equipment’ which 
could be used in the B-29 program was 
retained. The remainder was made 
available to other plants which could 
use such equipment. 

Available to get the new program 
under way was little in the way of air- 
craft equipment, but one thing that was 
available was the nucleus of a capable 
supervisory staff with production “know- 
how.” In addition, several hundred su- 
pervisors were given special aircraft as- 
sembly training, many of these men be- 
ing former production workers in the 
automobile body days. Training of su- 
pervisory groups began in May, 1942. 

More than 18,000 jigs, fixtures, tools 
and dies were required to begin the pro- 
duction program and construction of 
these was well under way by July, 1942. 
Fabrication of the first parts for the 
B-29 nacelles began in Aug. 20, 1942, 
and the first subassembly operations 
were begun in December. 

Manpower presented a serious prob- 
lem. From an employment total of 
3800 in 1941, the B-29 production 
schedule called for an increase of nearly 
300 per cent. 

The first completed nacelle was ac- 
cepted by the AAF on April 15, 1943, 
and two days later the first two com- 
pleted nacelles were shipped. By Au- 
gust the plant was turning out one com- 
plete set of four nacelles a day and 
this had been doubled by October. To- 

day the plant is turning out 28 nacelles 
a day, or seven sets. 
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Army’s Ordnance 
Chief Honored by 
Arms Industry 


Tribute is paid Maj. Gen. 
L. H. Campbell Jr. by 1300 
members of small arms and 
ammunition industry 


THIRTEEN hundred representatives 
of the modern small arms and ammuni- 
tion industry honored Maj. Gen. Levin 
H. Campbell Jr., chief of ordnance, 
United States Army, and observed the in- 
dustry’s fifth anniversary at a dinner re- 
cently at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

General Campbell, in reciting the 
achievements of an industry which em- 
ployed but 5000 people in 1939, stated 
that in four and a half years it has pro- 
duced 19 billion .30-caliber cartridges, 
eight and a half billion .50-caliber cart- 
ridges, seven billion rounds of pistol and 
carbine ammunition, and three billion 
rounds of rifle ammunition for lend-lease, 
besides 1,700,000 .50-caliber machine 
guns, 11 million rifles and carbines, and 
four million pistols, rifles and machine 
guns. 

He warned that the increased tempo of 
war demands higher production and said 
approved requirements this year call for 
production of 875 million .80-caliber 
cartridges a month, 250-million .50-cali- 
ber cartridges, and 175 million rounds of 
pistol and carbine ammunition. 

Rear Adm. George F. Hussey Jr., chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, United States 
Navy, revealed the new budget of the 
bureau for small arms and ammunition in 
1946 is $180 million, more than three 
times the total appropriation of the bu- 
reau in 1939. 

Thomas J. Watson, who presided, 
spoke for the 450 prime contractors, the 
850 suppliers, and the 6000 subcontrac- 
tors composing the industry in ack- 
nowledging the co-operation and as- 
sistance offered by General Campbell and 
the ordnance department in achieving 
mass production of arms and ammunition. 

“During a recent twelve-month period 
the industry started producing 24 new 
types of small arms, weapons and ammu- 
nition. The industry employs approxi- 
mately 3 million people. While meeting 
the test in providing overwhelming super- 
iority of materiel, it has also greatly re- 
duced the necessary labor to maintain 
production at a high level and, at the 
same time, cut costs. The cost of pro- 
ducing small arms and ammunition to- 
day is approximately half what it was 
in 1941.” 

Charles L. Hom, president, Federal 
Cartridge Co., declared that at the out- 

break of war, the ordnance department 
called upon the arms and ammunition in- 
dustry to build for government needs. 





Formation of The Material Han- 
dling Institute, a non-profit organ- 
ization to serve as a medium for 
exchanging facts and information 
about industrial material handling 
and the activities of manufacturers 
in that field, has been effected, and 
Lawrence J. Kline of the Mercury 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been elec- 
ted president. Walter S. McCann, 
who has had long experience in 
trade association work, is acting 
secretary-treasurer. 


Directors are: S. K. Towson, the 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land; Lester M. Sears, the Tow- 
motor Corp., Cleveland; Walter C. 
Steubing, Lift Trucks Inc., Cincin- 
nati; M. W. Heinritz, Philco Corp. 
Storage Battery Division, Trenton, 
N. J.; H. A. Carter, Geneva Metal 
Wheel Co., Geneva, O.; and L. G. 





Association Is Formed in Material Handling Field 





LAWRENCE J. KLINE 


Backart, the Rapid Standard Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Bkieres.... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and 
significance within the metalworking industry 


American Casting Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has changed its corporate name to 
Jackson Industries Inc. There is no 
change in the company’s structure. 

—)— 

Associated Engineers Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., management engineering consult- 
ant, has purchased a downtown office 
building there as a part of the com- 
pany’s expansion program. 

—O— 

Gray Iron Founders’ Society, Wash- 
ington, has established two annual 
awards totaling $700 for engineering 
student papers of outstanding merit ori 
designated subject gray iron research. 

—o— 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, will continue in 1945 its liber- 
alized vacation plan for hourly-rated 
employes, put into effect a year ago. 

—— 

Dresser Industries Inc., Cleveland, re- 
ports preliminary figures of it and its 
consolidated subsidiaries for the year 
ended Oct. 31, 1944 show net sales of 
$55 million and net profit of $1,656,000. 

a 

Robins Conveyors Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
announces that Elmer C. Salzman, its 
vice president in charge of sales, has ar- 
rived in Rio de Janeiro on company busi- 
ness. 

=f 

Amercoat Division, American Pipe & 
Construction Co., Los Angeles, has is- 
sued a two-color folder entitled “Amer- 
coat No. 8 Plastic Coating,” including 
data about elimination of corrosion. 

— 
Alloy Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Chi- 


cago, has won for the fourth time the 
Army-Navy Production award and has 
received a third white star for its Army- 
Navy flag in recognition of outstanding 
production of materials essential to the 
war effort. 

——O— 

Resistance Welder Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, has published a 
free booklet standardizing the nomen- 
clature, definitions, and quality of re- 
sistance welding equipment. 

=O 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, announced more than 2500 shell 
plant workers at its McKeesport Works, 
Port Vue, Pa., have received the Army- 
Navy “E” award. 

Seen 0 aie 

Columbia Chemical Division, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, has 
acquired the plant and sales organization 
of the Pacific Alkali Co., Los Angeles. 

— 

The Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, has 
appointed the Graybar Electric Co. Inc., 
Providence, R. I., as distributor for 
Rhode Island. 

—o— 

Optimus Detergents Co. has been or- 
ganized and is in operation at Matawan, 
N. J., manufacturing industrial deter- 
gents. 

i 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, reports that cost of doing business 
accounted for more than 98 cents of 
every sales dollar in 1944. 

—O— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
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East Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed a 

new brake which in one-fifteenth second 

can stop a direct-current motor turning 

at 16,000 revolutions per minute. 
— 

Graham-Paige Motors Corp., Detroit, 
has a backlog of war orders under which 
scheduled production for the next six 
months exceeds the total volume for the 
entire year of 1944 when approximately 
$50 million in armaments were pro- 
duced. 

— 

The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., will 
conduct four one-week free classes for 
industrial finishers who regularly use its 
spray painting equipment. Sessions 
start Jan. 15, March 12, April 16, and 
June 18. 

—_—, 


The Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has received a fifth Army-Navy produc- 
tion award. 

—(— 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa., has developed a vertical hy- 
draulic press that molds plastics and 
utilizes electronic heating of the plastic 
material. 

———— 

United States Rubber Co., New York, 
has announced a new principle in rayon 
tire construction which strengthens syn- 
thetic rubber truck tires and assures tire 
production. Stronger but fewer plies 
are used in tires under the new method. 

——(--—- 

Bowser Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., has 
leased the two plants of Dexter Machine 
Products Inc. at Chelsea and Stock- 
bridge, Mich., to expand its war produc- 
tion program. The new division will be 
known as the Dexter division, with R. F. 
Trimbach general manager. 

ae , oe 

Faraday Electric Corp., Chicago, has 
acquired the signal systems department 
of Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Boston. 
The latter will continue production of 
motor generators, fractional horsepower 
motors and precision equipment for the 
electrical industry. 

—_—0O— 

Marinship Corp., Sausalito, Calif., has 
recevied a Navy contract for construc- 
tion and delivery of four oilers. 

—--O0—- 

Beryllium Corp. of Pennsylvania, 
Reading, Pa., has reopened its Chicago 
sales office with headquarters in the 
Engineering building, Chicago. 

—()-—— 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit, recently pur- 
chased 40 acres of land adjacent to its 
existing plant at San Leandro, Calif., 
for approximately $60,000 and probably 
will use it for postwar expansion. 

—()— 

Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, 
O., conducted a test demonstration of 
the more than a dozen new postwar 
industrial uses for the jeep. 

—O— 

Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, reports a two-story ad- 
dition will be made to its main plant of 
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the Ternstedt Mfg. unit in Detroit to 
provide new medical, cafeteria, hospital 
and employment facilities. The new 
building will add 63,000 square feet to 
the plant. 

—_—Oo— 

Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
San Diego, is constructing there adjoin- 
ing Lindberg Field runway a wind tun- 
nel and aeronautical laboratory. 

—o— 

Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., 
has acquired the Marshall Stove Co., 
Lewisburg, Tenn., in its planning for 
postwar in the cooking and heating fields. 

— an 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, an- 
nounces location of its sales, advertising 
and service department offices at the 
corporation’s main plant at 1826 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago. 

—O-— 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., San- 
dusky, O., will construct a building ad- 
joining its Buffalo plant to permit ex- 
pansion of manufacturing facilities. 

een eel 

Trackson Co., Milwaukee, has _re- 
ceived a third Army-Navy award, a sec- 
ond white star for its “E” flag. 

—j— 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., reports eight Alco-G. E. 1000 
horsepower diesel-electric engines re- 
placing 17 steam locomotives and an 
unprecedented volume of military pas- 
senger traffic since they went into serv- 
ice less than a year ago at the Staten 
Island, N. Y., yards of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad. 


Plant To Boost 
lts Galvanized 
Sheet Production 


U. S. Steel subsidiary to close 
old hot mills, releasing work- 
ers to man facilities for pro- 
ducing extra war needs 


BECAUSE of urgent increased govern- 
ment demands for galvanized sheets, the 
Vandergrift, Pa., plant of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. will undertake pro- 
duction of an additional 3000 tons of 
this product per month. 

To utilize existing manpower to the 
fullest possible extent, the plant of this 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiary will 
shut down certain old hot mills and em- 
ployes from these units wil] be available 
to man the galvanizing facilities The 
transfer will necessitate the hiring of less 
than 100 additional employes. 

It was pointed out by the company 
that continued high production levels on 
the old type hot sheet mills until :ecently 
were due to the fact that modern con- 
tinuous sheet and strip facilities normally 
producers of this material, had been con- 
verted to plate production almost exclu- 
sively to satisfy unprecedented wartime 
demand for shipbuilding and other heavy 
gauge flat-rolled products. 








“MADE TO MEASURE”: Alloy steel blooms and billets cut to size are 
being shipped from A. M. Byers Co.’s plant at Ambridge, Pa., following 
installation of this new hot cropping machine, especially designed by Air 
Reduction Corp. The hot cropper, with twin water-cooled torches using 
the oxy-acetylene process, can cut to length all sizes up to 24 x 24 inches 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Tempo of Industrial 
Activity Turns Upward 


TEMPO of industrial activity has increased slightly in 
the last two weeks, as military developments spurred still 
greater production effort as reflected in a lessening of the 
labor turnover rate and fewer instances of absenteeism. 
In some localities the unusually severe winter weather 
forced a temporary increase in absenteeism, but this con- 
dition prevailed for only a brief period. 

Overall production has regained all of the ground lost 
during the year-end holiday period, and on the basis of 
incoming orders and indicated swing-back of employment 
in less essential jobs to war work there is good prospect 
that total war output will record steady improvement 
over coming weeks. The abnormally low 


October output and 195,562 tons above that recorded in 


November, 1943. On Nov. 20 last, 65 new Koppers 
Becker ovens were placed in operation, adding 1344 tons 
to the daily coke producing capacity of the industry. 

Stocks of by-product coke at producers’ plants increased 
157,560 tons during November and on Dec. 1 were equiva 
lent to 6.6 days’ production at the November rate. 


LIVING COSTS—Bureau of Labor’s cost of living in 
dex during November recovered the slight decline re 
corded in the preceding month to match the war tim 
peak level recorded by the index of 126.5, with the pe 
riod 1935 through 1939 representing 100. The low point 
reached by the index last year was 123.8 during Feb 
ruary and March. The Bureau's index on wholesale com 
modity prices climbed to a wartime peak of 104.4 last 
November, with 1926 representing 100. The latest in 
dex figure compares with 102.9 in November, 1943. 



























































level of war contract cancellations is also — = T ear 1943 1944 
a factor in permitting uninterrupted pro- 200 sh ibe! ily Ladtl Dlelt i Md ih eS Oe ee 200 
duction. 190 ‘Coke “ ; 190 
During the latest period encouraging 180 160 
’ : . ’ DARY AVERAGE-NET TONS 
gains were recorded in steel ingot produc- ee 170 
tion, electric power consumption, engi- 160 BY-PRODUCT 160 % 
neering construction and revenue freight 150 150 = 
carloadings. Railroad freight loadings in -) 140 140 fe) 
the first quarter are expected to total 8,- 8 
peed q ’ : ie 130 130 
787,396 cars, an increase of 18,742 over 120 120 d 
the like 1944 period. Significant devel- ‘ 
opment in the electric power industry has #0 30 F 
been the termination of the declining 20 20 
trend of power consumption after reach- BEEHIVE 
ing the 1944 low point during the week 5g rrr source 10 
nded Oct. 21. Reopening of TOUS BUREAU OF MINES 
pest < Rolie are agape SRBC ASP Fer ee set a LO 

































ammunition and armament plants was the 
chief factor. 


COKE—With the exception of scrap the 
steel industry is most concerned over the 


Coke Output 


Bureau of Mines 
(Daily Average—Net Tons) 


Beehive 
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adequacy of coking coal supplies. Ad- 1944 1943 1944 1943 i 
verse weather has not only restricted min- January 182,226 174,044 21,933 21,440 Fe 
“hen er 4 | als | er abt February 184,384 175,099 22,248 23,987 M 
ing operations, but also the shipment to atatrds 183,123 175.051 21529 24 369 re 
consuming points and the unloading of the April 185,259 175,857 20,457 22,948 . 
; ; ae 7 74,: 20,78: 21,2 4 
material upon arrival. Many steel inter- — eget “1 gut peg tro Ju 
ests’ coke stocks are depleted and they July 181,506 170,100 19,531 20,400 _ 
are operating on a hand-to-mouth basis. anwat nied cae pp eae Se 
Latest Bureau of Mines’ figures show No- ae 181.772 175,499 16.994 23,495 - 
vember output of by-product and beehive November 182,274 171,594 16,238 20,421 
— . 79.042 99 935 
coke at 5,955,362 net tons. This repre- December a poate i, beri sce 
sents a decrease of 206,391 tons below the —_ Average 174,465 21,795 
FIGURES THIS WEEK 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period*® Week Ago Ago FI h 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 95.5 92.5 96.5 96.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 4,600+ 4,226 4,538 4,568 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,367 1,800 1,973 1,753 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 4,679 4,706 4,704 4,365 
Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1,000,000) TPE $28.8 $23.2 $18.1 $21.6 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units)......... 19,735 20,005 20,340 18,090 
*Dates on request. & 
TRADE PRI 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 700 585 794 763 | 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) regs a 19 22 10 31 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){ +: ee .... $25,326 $25,335 $25,107 $20,436 
Department Store Sales (change from like week a year ago){. . + 34% +17% +17% + 22% 
+Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
STEEL Janu: 
























































































































































































































THE BUSINESS TREND 
194) 19 
n Construction Valuation 1300 Be he oe he oD ae 7: ry et 1300 
- In 37 States 1200 }—— : C ; 1200 
s (Unit—$ 1,000,000) 1100 ah. 
Public Works- Residential- i TOTAL VALUATION IN 37 STATES 00 
1 Utilities Non-Res. 1000 (COMPLED BY F W. BOBOE CORP) 1000 
Total 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Jan. 159.2 50.3 85.8 108.9 264.3 3 re Se ee . 900 
Feb. 187.2 55.1 112.9 82.1 280.5 800 ee 800 
Mar. 176.4 61.3 123.0 115.1 216.7 % 700 4 
: April 179.8 72.0 127.7 107.3 175.6 700 8 
May 144.2 55.8 95.8 88.4 138.6 % 600 600 
June 168.9 70.7 73.3 93.1 156.8 
July 190.5 80.5 50.0 110.0 183.7 500 500 
Aug. 169.3 69.4 73.4 99.9 .340.8 = 400 
Sept. 175.7 64.1 175.1 111.6 125.0 400 
t Oct. 144.8 522 63.5 92.6 150.0 300 300 
Nov 164.9 48.0 59.0 116.9 125.4 
Dec 67.4 184.9 200 200 
Total 1,106.9 2,106.4 100 100 
TT | tT | '? ] TT . | ae | oe es TT | Y 8 | . 8 | Ss 
140 140 Wholesale Commodity Price— 
a] ~ ee 
135 -2, } ); 135 Cost of Living Indexes 
= "7 —Commodities— —Living Costs— 
130 130 (1926=100) (1935-39—100) 
(1935-39 = 100 id — 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 1942 
125 sil 125 Jan. 103.3 101.9 96.0 124.2 120.6 112.0 
120 120 Feb. 103.6 102.5 96.7 123.8 120.9 112.9 
5 & Mar. 103.8 103.4 97.6 123.8 122.8 114.3 
8 5 NS & Apr. 103.9 103.7 98.7 124.6 124.1 115.1 
ae = May 104.0 104.1 98.8 125.1 125.1 116.0 
# 110 NO & June 104.3 103.8 98.6 125.4 124.8 116.4 
July 104.1 103.2 98.7 126.1 123.8 117.0 
105 mse —| 105 Aug. 103.9 103.1 99.2 126.4 123.2 117.5 
Sept. 104.0 103.1 99.6 126.5 123.9 117.8 
100 ‘ P 100 Oct. 104.1 103.0 100.0 126.4 124.4 119.0 
95 C p 495 Nov. 104.4 102.9 100.3 126.5 124.1 119.8 
f Dec. 103.2 101.0 124.4 120.4 
90 COPYINGHT 1944 ___] 90 
ne ne ae ans (1926=100)—<Cir ek 9 988 235 116.5 
gtirttirtirtiir Pritutiitittiitiilii tii fo bsg moe nee sca ans 
1942 1943 _1944 
a T ] i ] T T | a ] T vy i ae : ie a 3 T T ae a i aot T : a | T | Sie 
Le EMPLOYMENT | . 
— IN MANUFACTURING tNDUSTRIES —_{_} 
Factory Employment iz | . . isso w 
000) > | ee 
E ( ls ml — nena eee 4142 
1944 1943 1942 le | at “~~ x 
Jan. 13,669 13,503 11,456 Zs « ~ ; Wl 
Feb. 13,594 13,633 11,654 wi3- —" ne ~ 413 w 
March 13,406 13,727 11,821 < m= | 2 
| April 13,173 13,735 11,988 > | gg 
May ..... 13,020 13,700 12,127 uw (2 | ii ‘ ae — 12 
: June 12,985 13,827 12,282 e) ae: 1 S| 
July 12,924 18,911 12,564 4 | | wi 
Aug. 12,942 13,990 12,869 5 1h} = elie —___——|| Z| 
‘ Sept. 12,802 13,935 13,079 = | SI 
Oct. 12,660 13,965 13,166 = | =| 
Nov. 14,007. 13,267 = oe ae _ wae 
Dec. 13,878 13,474 a | ee eal 
. r SOURCE: BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ier exe: 7 
' oO sell es Se ee ee et a | ee oe ee 
i942 [ i943 re 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & mgidieagaaa $11,380 $9,838 $12,829 $10,180 
Federal Gross Debt (billions)... .. . $232.4 $231.7 $226.4 $170.3 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions)... .. . a - $79.7 $45.5 $67.7 $72.4 
— ae NYSE (thousands) ’ Bes tia : 7,873 6,722 8,071 4,429 
ans and Investments (millions)}.. . $59.7 $59.9 $55.1 $49. 7 
United States Government Obligations Held (millions)+ $43,803 $43,786 $42,874 $36,109 
b +Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
~— — finished steel price average... . $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
ES i aoe Si RCE eee ee 104.7 104.6 104.2 103.0 
Industrial Raw Materialst ...................... ccc ce cecees 115.7 115.4 114.4 112.3 
Manufactured Productst ............................ 101.3 101.3 101.3 100.3 
}Bureau of Labor’s Index, 1926 = 100. 
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Important factors in controlling quality of aircraft forg- 
ings are discussed by a prominent metallurgist in this 
SAE report. Warns chemical analysis as guide in 
specifying should not be minimized 


AIRCRAFT design engineers are ob- 
ligated by an inherent responsibility 
generally not required of designers of 
other types of equipment. Failure of a 
critical aircraft part in service is likely 
to endanger human life. Yet because of 
the premium on weight, safety factors 
must be held to the safest minimum. 
For these reasons aircraft designers are 
primarily interested in high quality ma- 
terials such as alloy steel aircraft forg- 
ings and the scientific control of their 
processing. 

“Aircraft quality” is emphasized be- 
cause forgings made to these standards 
represent the highest quality parts that 
the forging industry is capable of pro- 
ducing. The inherent responsibility of 
the aircraft designer is shared by the 


forger as well as the supplier of the 


By A. J. PEPIN 


Chief Metallurgist 
Eastern Division 
Wyman-Gordon Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


forger’s raw material, the aircraft quality 
steel producer. 

“Aircraft quality” steel is a superior 
product sold at a premium above regu- 
lar forging quality steel. It must be 
forged and subsequently heat treated 
under processing controls, which will in- 
sure parts as close to perfection as it is 
possible to produce. 

As forging and heat treating are es- 
sentially metallurgical processes, metal- 
lurgical control is a most important fac- 
tor in securing high quality in parts 
manufactured by this method. It is the 
object here to describe, briefly, the 


metallurgical controls in use at the Wy- 
man-Gordon Co. The Eastern Division 
of this company at Worcester, Mass., 
furnished large quantities of aircraft en- 
engine forgings during World War I and 
had continued to supply this field ever 
since. At the present time, as for the 
last ten years, practically 100 per cent 
of the output of this plant is for the air 
craft industry. 

Metallurgical control in the produc 
tion of forgings fulfills two functions 
First, to maintain quality on existing 
parts; and second, to assure it in new 
designs which require the development 
of new forging techniques. It is axio- 
matic that the first prerequisite for prop- 
er metallurgical control is a_ well 
equipped laboratory manned by a cap- 
able well organized staff. Table on page 
88 illustrates the metallurgical organi- 
zation chart with the various operating 
departments, 

In addition to the ordinary metallur- 
gical tests and controls, there are several 
new functions which are probably not 
very well known. Two of these, which 
we feel are of particular importance, 
are the billet magnaflux test (2) which 
is used to detect flaking in saw and 
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torch cut billet stock by means of mag- 
netic particle testing, and the fracture 
test (5) which is used as a check of forg- 
ing practice. The use of these checks 
on a production basis was developed by 
our company and they have now been in 
use for some years. 

The attempt has been made to carry 
the metallurgical services direct to the 
point in production where they are most 
needed. Thus, a considerable part of 
the organization actually works in the 
shop proper. The primary functions of 
the forge shop metallurgist, heat treat 
metallurgist and instrument engineer are 
tied in with shop problems, and the high- 
est percentage of workmen under their 
jurisdiction are employed in the plant 
rather than the laboratory. Needless to 
say, for this type control to work effi- 


(Please turn to Page 88) 


Fig. 4—Forging sequence on typ- 

ical semi-pierced hub: “A”—Forg- 

ing multiple; “B”’—First break- 

down; “C”—Second breakdown; 

“D”—Final hammer operation; “E” 

—Trim flash; “F”—Extruded fin- 
ished hub 
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Fig. 1—Production line Magnaflux- 
ing of saw-cut forging multiples to 
detect flaking in the steel 


Fig. 2—This setup combines an 

automatic fracture test, an oxya- 

cetylene flame cut-off, hardening 
and drawing 


Fig. 3—Various types of fractures: 
“A” — Acceptable fracture, no 
facets; “B”—Acceptable fracture, 
few scattered slight facets; “C”’— 
Unacceptable coarse fracture 



































WITH MORE than 16,000 hard stee! 
dies in use today at Ford’s Willow Run 
plant for stamping out myriad parts for 
the B-24 bomber, and with millions of 
manhours saved thus far in the produc- 
tion of Liberators by use of such dies, 
Ford engineers have been able to prove 
to the aircraft industry that aluminum 
can be shaped successfully and on a m 
production basis with steel dies. 

Fearing that soft dies—commonly in 
use as established aircraft manufactur- 
ing practice at the time Ford Motor 
began its bomber program—would re- 
quire too many manhours for mainte- 
nance under a heavy production sch« 
ule, Ford engineers at Willow Run bold- 
ly substituted steel dies similar to those 
used in automobile manufacture. 

By utilizing the technique acquired in 
fabricating steel fenders and bodies for 
automobiles, by designing and construct- 
ing a new type of press and by the use 
of steel dies on an unprecedented scale, 


Fig. 1—Part of Willow Run’s battery 
of heavy hydraulic presses of 1000- 


ton pressure capacity used to stamp 
out aluminum parts for the Ford B-24 
Liberator. Hard steel dies are used 
throughout, following technique 
learned in the fabrication of automo- 
tive bodies 
Fig. 2—Blanking out a section of th: 
B-24’s bomber’s outer wing top skin, 
a stamping measuring 155 inches long, 
32 inches wide. Press is rated 275-ton 
Bed is 208 inches long. Blanking as 
well as piercing of rivet holes is done 
at a single stroke 
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Ford has been able to cut through bot- 


tlenecks and achieve bomber-an-hour 
production at Willow Run. 

Faith in hard steel dies was founded 
on manufacturing experience reaching 
back nearly four decades, during which 
period automobile mass production had 
come into being. Ford engineers figured 
that by adapting steel dies to fabrication 
of aluminum alloy materials, larger sec- 
tions of work could be handled, thus re- 
ducing press setups and assembly labor. 
Thousands of bomber parts could be 
made to exact shape and contour with- 
out frequent reworking and rebuilding 
of the dies. 

After the decision was made to use 
steel dies at Willow Run, their manufac- 
ture involved a program equivalent to 
tooling for four car model changes all 
at once. More than 16,000 dies were 
needed, and every available shop in the 
Detroit area was pressed into service, 
along with the Ford Rouge plant’s tool 
and die shop. 

One reason for. the doubts of experi- 
enced aircraft men was that many 
bomber parts had to be drawn and 
formed, followed by embossing, trim- 
ming and piercing operations; also the 
fact that sheets of light aluminum 


Fig. 3—One of the deepest “draws” 
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With Stedb dies 


Ford defies conventional practices in making bomber parts by 


adapting technique acquired in fabricating steel fenders and 
body parts for automobiles. Stack drilling of rivet holes re- 


placed by use of piercing dies 


stretched about one-half as mucli as steel. 

Some of the B-24’s stampings were 
comparatively small, while others ap- 
proximated the size of automobile body 
panels. Draw die for the bombardier’s 
enclosure, for example, weighed 15 tons; 
stampings produced by it measured 56 by 
70 inches, by 10 inches deep. 

Between 6000 and 7000 different 
parts, such as wing bulkheads, spar web- 
bings, beltframes, outer shells for doors, 
cowling flaps, vents and reinforcements, 
had to be produced by these dies. 

Chief .objection of Ford to the soft 
dies was the inevitable loss of precision 
in a high production run. The soft met- 
al punches were subjected to a tre- 


made on aluminum material—a 9-inch 


deep panel for the di-icer tanks of a B-24 Liberator. The 1000-ton hydraulic 
press has a bed 120 x 80 inches 


Fig. 4—Typical of the equipment in the huge press shop at Ford’s Willow Run 


plant is this row of stamping presses. 


Unit in foreground is 275-ton capacity 


press being used to stamp out a spar which goes in the fin of the empennage 
of the Ford-built Liberator. This press was moved from the Rouge plant to 


Willow: Run along with other equipment when bomber job was started 


mendous pressure in hydraulic presses, 
even up to 1000 tons. The first few 
pieces formed were exactly to the die, 
but as the run continued, the punch dis- 
figured the face of the die and the parts 
then received only a partial forming. 
Difference was visible even to naked eye. 

In blankirig operations of heavy ‘steck, - 
after a few hundred pieces had been 
run, the soft die would become dull. 
While the edges of the die could be 
peened and then trimmed by lowering 
the punch, this entailed greater mainte- 
nance cost of the tool. 

The unconvinced advocates of the soft 
dies pointed out what in their opinion 
was a fatal defect of the steel dies. When 
a part was formed in the hydraulic press 
with the soft dies, the pressure was ap- 
plied evenly over the entire surface of 
the aluminum stock by the rubber pad. 
This caused the metal to “flow” into the 
desired shape without shock to the mo- 
lecular structure. In the use of hard 
dies, they contended, the metal would 
be “forced” into shape, setting up 

(Please turn to Page 116) 
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—«- LARGEST 


Welding Engineer 
Pittsburgh 


By LEON C. BIBBER 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 


Here are presented details of 


tests on full size specimens designed 

to simulate constructions found in welded 
steel ships in an effort to learn more about fac- 

tors involved in cracking and breaking of welded 
ships. Some full size specimens were actually cut from 


welded ships to further extend the scope of these investigations, 
also presented before the Society of Naval Architects and 


Marine Engineers 


FAILURE of a number of welded 
ships during recent years has brought 
into sharp focus a great many questions 
pertaining to the performance of steel 
as welded in such large structures. More 
information was needed on the perform- 
ances of steel in large heavy structures 
loaded in tension. So a series of ten- 
sile tests were conducted on certain 
large and unusual specimens simulating 
constructions existing in actual ships. 

Most ship fractures have been square, 
sharp breaks with no apparent elonga- 
tion, suggesting to some the unwarrant- 
ed conclusion that the steel was brittle. 
It was hoped that test specimens, large 
and thick enough, could be made which 
would fail with square fractures with 
little or no elongation; in other words, 
we wanted to duplicate the failures in 
the ships. This hope was not realized 
as will be seen later. 

The general object of the study was 
to observe the mode and extent of flow 
in ordinary commercial heavy mild steel 
plates of known tensile properties in the 
form of specially shaped, welded and 


Fig. 1—Method of making lowered 
temperature tests; A, before test- 
ing; B, during test and C after 
testing. Specimen 208E shown 


Fig. 2—Typical appearance of in- 
cipient surface cracks in face of 
submerged arc weld 


variously conditioned tensile specimens. 
Secondary objects were: 


(a) To determine the strength, elonga- 
tion and manner of deformation and fail- 
ure of 

1. Specimens simulating the corer 
type of gunwale construction as it exists 
on certain Great Lakes ore carriers. 

2. Specimens simulating the T-type of 
gunwale construction as it exists on cer- 
tain oil tankers. 

8. Short, wide, flat plate specimens 
designed to restrain the lateral reduction 
of the material and simulate conditions 
existing at points of restraint in the ship 
structure. 

4. Long, wide, flat plate specimens 
designed to simulate the stress condi- 
tions in tension existing in flat structure 
of considerable length. 

(b) To determine the effect upon be- 
havior under tension of 

1. Stress relief annealing applied to 
virgin base metal and welded specimens. 

2. Transverse locked-up stress. 

8. The welding process used. (Union- 
melt welding, manual are welding.) 

4. Temperature of testing. (Plus 70 
degrees Fahr. and plus 20 degrees Fahr.) 

(c) To determine the tensile proper- 
ties throughout the cross section of the 
specimens by means of small-specimen 
tensile testing. 

Apparatus: The specimens were test- 
ed in the large 4,000,000-pound hy- 
draulic eye-bar testing machine of the 
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American Bridge Co., Ambridge, Pa. 
This machine, shown in Fig. 3, is ca- 
pable of testing eye bars 40 feet long. 
The great length of the machine girders 
can be seen extending into the back- 
ground of the picture. The load is 
transmitted from the moving head shown 
in the immediate foreground to the 
specimen by means of pin connections. 
On the larger specimens pins 16 inches 
in diameter were used. The movement 
of the head of the machine is indicated 
by means of a pointer indicator attached 
to the top tie rod as shown. 

All tensile test data on small standard 
round specimens were taken by automatic 
load-extension recording devices. 

Procedure: Special procedures are 
described in discussing individual tests. 
Following were common to large speci- 
mens. 

Gage points were center-punched into 
the specimens at various locations along 
the length, and many length, width and 
thickness readings were taken before the 
specimen was tested. 

The Pneumercator gages for indicat- 
ing pressure were calibrated with a dead 
weight gage tester immediately before 
or after the completion of each set of 
tests. All data in the tables of this re- 
port show loads and stresses after gage 
corrections have been made. 

A record of the total movement of the 
head of the testing machine was ob- 
tained throughout each test by marking 
the movements of the pointer for each 
significant load on a sheet of paper as can 
be seen in Fig. 3. These data enable 
what we have called a “load-head-move- 
ment” curve to be plotted. This re- 
sembles a conventional load-extension 
curve except that it contains a certain 
amount of strain error in that the head 
movement includes some slight move- 
ment of the end links and possibly some 
crushing of the pin connections. 

Yield-point load could be detected 
readily by movement of pointer. However, 
cracking of mill scale from specimen also 
proved «to be an interesting indicator. 
Brilliant photographic floodlights detected 
smallest particles of falling mill scale. 

As soon as practicable after failure of 


Fig. 3—View of general testing 
arrangements 


Fig. 4—Inside (A) and outside 
views (B) of angle test specimen, 
full size construction 
Fig. 5—X-ray (left) and macro- 
graph (right) through blowhole 
in submerged arc weld 
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TABLE I—LIST OF ANGLE TYPE SPECIMENS photographed. . ee 
The lengths between gage points and _ 
Reduced —_—_———-Welding conditions Temperature fractures were measured so that the ac — 
section Restraint Post of Mark tual elongation measurements after frac elo. 
length, Type of during heat test, (1 each , = _ 
“~4 Sudeiincn ~ aera sition wadieabion deg.F. required) ‘ure could be obtained. Final measure ; e 
72 Welded long, rr Soe ae ee 62 203A ments of width and thickness were madi -_ 
spite ite ae Miia Normalised} 65 208B at the fracture and also at the sam , 
metal-are one None 55 203C points at which the original readings had aa 
side wha 65 208D been taken. The fracture measurement “a 
<n an sok were used in the determination of the see 
ion 20 203B1 reduction of area at the fracture. Thy incl 
16 That in ship average reduction of area over the en ane 
tire reduced section (including the frac _ 
°Cold ttreldtened wie. eeldias ture) was calculated from all thicknes mel 
+Straightened and normalized (1610 degrees F. 1% hours cooled in air). and width readings. me 
Several hours were necessary to bring rect 
the specimen down to the predeter larg 
mined low temperature. It should be per 
noted that in one case we were able to the 
attain a temperature of plus 6 degrees _—— 
Fahr. with salt and ice in the metal con- eyes 
wi tainer. The temperatures were meas- intr 
oe SE aSetEr laine i eee ee.0s Sony : ured by means of mercury and dial os 
ol INSIDE VIEW seo pena tricit 
; Yield point”, when used in connec ss 
: ; Sy tion with small coupons which _havé 
Stee? sai Be: oe Re eed ee re been designed to give practically uni faire 
<8 a form stress over the entire cross-section nect 
al area, may be considered as repre 8-in¢ 
sentative of that property of the mat the 
rial. On the other hand, when the words tesa 
“yield point” are used in connection tons 
with the large specimens which contait grea' 
' weld metal and heat-affected zones of meta 
_MIO-LE NGTH different properties from that of the vir- a 
AT LOAD OF 1,490,000 LB(=63080PSI) gin base metal and are in some cases CACI 
Mi a ney designed deliberately to give nonuniform redu 
stress distribution, the term means that cordi 
average stress (load original section area) trans 
at which a marked deformation of the chan 
large specimen occurred and _ signifies the & 
merely a nominal yield point. to le 
The same reasoning applies to the res 
strength of the material. The total load 2-inc 
at which the large specimens failed di on th 
vided by the original cross-sectional area Th 
gives an average value which is really the u 
only a nominal ultimate tensile strength thick 
though after deformation the stress is 
probably nearly uniform. —— 
In the case of elongation, the values 
obtained over many years from the small 
Sp 
Detail: 
Fig. 6—Details of failure of speci- be 
men 203E. (Straightened after 
welding, not heat treated ) 
M 
Fig. 7—Typical appearance of in- 
4 cipient cracks in inside fillet welds ~ 
2 
20 
20 
Treatm 
long 
Type o 
at 
tS) 
ee 
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specimens have been considered repre- 
sentative of the property of ductility. In 
the case of the large specimens, the 
elongations obtained are merely the 
elongation of the unusual-shaped large 
specimens containing a nonuniform 
stress distribution. 

Testing the Corner Type of Gunwale 
Construction: A general view of the 
original specimens is shown in Fig. 4. 
The specimen itself was made of 1%- 
inch thick plate having the corner con- 
struction used on certain Great Lakes 
ore carriers. The angle-shaped speci- 
men simulating the junction of the deck 
stringer and sheer strake is attached di- 
rectly to 8-inch blocks in turn joined to 
large eye-shaped end connections. The 
specimen is so located on the blocks that 
the center of gravity of the specimen is 
coincident with the centerline of the 
eyes so that no eccentricity of loading is 
introduced. No machining of this as- 
sembly for a reduced parallel section 
was possible without introducing eccen- 
tricity. 

It was thought that with large well- 
faired complete-penetration welds con- 
necting the 1%-inch thick plate to the 
8-inch end blocks the full strength of 
the specimen could be developed. _ It 
was found, however, that the concentra- 
tions of stress at the end welds were so 
great that failure occurred in the base 
metal at the toe of the welds. In Fig. 6 
can be seen the effect of the restraint 
exercised by the large end welds on the 
reduction in width and thickness. Ac- 
cordingly it was necessary to provide 
transition pieces which would enable the 
change from the 1%-inch thick plate to 
the 8-inch block to be made in two steps 
to lessen the stress concentrations. This 
was accomplished through the agency of 
2-inch thick angle-shaped sections seen 
in the lower view in Fig. 1. 

The foregoing experience indicates 
the undesirability of connecting plates to 
thick sections even by the use of well- 


faired and complete-penetration welds. 

The list of specimens tested is shown 
in Table I. This table also includes the 
specimen cut from an actual ore carrier. 

Material: In Table II are given de- 
tails of the analytical data and tensile 
tests of the steel used for this series of 
experiments. Both the standard flat 
plate specimens required by the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping and standard 
ASTM 0.505-inch round specimens were 
used in determining the tensile proper- 
ties of the material. Plates from which 
specimens 203D and 203E were made 
had ultimate tensile strengths slightly 
below the 58,000 pounds per square 
inch value of the American Bureau of 
Shipping; all other material complied 
with the requirements of the Bureau. 
The chemical analyses given are quite 
usual for this class of material. 

In the lower part of Table II will be 
seen the Charpy notched-bar impact 
values for the different plates, made with 
the notch parallel to the plate surface. 
Note that these values at plus 20 de- 
grees Fahr. are low and at minus 20 de- 
grees are lower. This is characteristic 
of thick mild steel plate. The notch-bar 
test is not a specification requirement for 
ship steel. No structural steel is sold on 
that basis. 

Accurate proportional limit tests were 
made on the 0.505-inch specimens and 
it will be seen that the proportional 
limit when properly made approximates 
the yield-point fairly closely in this steel. 
Proportional limit tests should not be 
made on flat bar specimens because of 


the danger of eccentric loading and 
bending influencing the result. 
Fabrication of Specimens: The de- 


sign of the welded joint is exactly that 
used in the construction of certain Great 
Lakes ore carriers. Details of the fab- 
rication before welding are given in 
Table III. All edges were machined. 
The details of the welding shown in 
Table III were also practically the same 


as those used on the ship, except that 
the interior manual fillets were made 
downhand on the specimen whereas 
they were made overhead on the ship. 

The treatment after welding of the 
individual specimens is also shown in 
Table III. The first specimen made was 





TABLE II—PROPERTIES OF TYPICAL 
PLATE MATERIAL USED 


Analysis Ladle Check 
Carbon 0.24 0.26 
Manganese 0.41 0.53 
Phosphorus 0.021 0.023 
Sulphur 0.030 0.034 
Silicon 0.028 
Copper 0.01 
Nickel 0.03 
Chromium 0.02 
Molybdenum 0.00 
Individual 
Tensile data specimen results 
Standard 
0.505 in. Standard 
Type of specimen diameter plate 
Yield point, psi 30,950 
30,950 35,300 
32,450 
Ultimate strength, psi 66,900 
66,650 62,730 
66,650 
Elongation in 2”, ¢ 32.0 
32.5 
32.5 
Elongation in 8”, % 
26.5 
Proportional limit, psi 30,333 
Reduction in area, % 54.7 
53.3 48.1 
Fracture 53.3 
% cup 
6 cup 
Used for specimen marked % cup 
203A, 203B 
and sheer 
strake of 203C 
Charpy impact (keyhole-notch parallel 


in plate surface) 
Temperature of 


test, deg. F. +70 +20 —20 
Individual values 20.5 5.0 1.0 
19.0 3.5 1.0 

3 2.0 15 

Average value 19.8 3.5 1.2 








TABLE III—DETAILS OF FABRICATION AND WELDING 


Specimen mark 
Details of fabrication 
before welding 


Mark Process 
203A Manual shielded metal-arc 
203B 
203C 

Smothered arc 
203D Manual shielded metal-are 
203E 


Smothered arc 


203A 
Treatment after welding Cold 
longitudinal joint straightened 


1 in. x 2 in. 
fillets direct to 

eye-blocks 
Ends 


Type of end connection 


*1610 deg. F. 1% hours air cooled. 


+Speed = 6 inches per minute. Grind of melt - 


not ground 


Details of Angle Test Specimens 
203A-203B-203C 
Flame cut, flattened, and machined 


. Details of Making 
Bead No. - 
(see Fig. 3) 


Longitudinal 


Brand 


1 Fleetweld 5 

2 Fleetweld 5 

$ Wilson 98 

4 Fleetweld 5 

5 Oxweld 36 

1 Fleetweld 5 

2 Fleetweld 5 

3 Fleetweld 5 

4 Fleetweld 9 

5 Oxweld 36 
203B 203C 
Cold None 

straightened and 
normalized*® 
1 in. x 2 in. 5¢-in. x 1 


fillets direct to 
eye-blocks 
Ends ground smooth 


Ends not 


20-200. 


Electrode data 


fillets direct to 
eve-blocks 
ground 


203D-203E 
Flame cut, flattened 
machined, and reflattened 


Welds 
Are Current, 
Size, in. volts amps 
r 30 210 
‘L 30 210 
% 26 120 
Y, 82 300 
ri 37 1400° 
is 30 210 
Ys 30 210 
yy 26 120 
M4 32 300 
vi 37 1400} 
203D 203E 
None None 
in. Faired welds to special 12 in. 
long 2 in. x 2 in. x 10 in. 


angle ends to minimize stress 
concentrations 
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This bowed more than 5/16-inch 
in 72 inches, due to the welding on the 


203C, 


corner. This indicates the shrinkage 
stresses tending to bow the plating in 
the ship, but prevented from doing so by 
the restraint of the large surrounding 
structure, 

As a result of this experience, the next 
specimen (203B) was cold straightened 
and then normalized to remove the ef- 
fects of the cold working. This treat- 
ment also removed all heat effects of 
the welding. Of course normalizing can- 
not be applied to a ship, but it was de- 
sired to see just what effect this treat- 
ment would have. Specimen 203A was 
cold straightened without subsequent 
heat treatment. The remaining speci- 
mens were tested as welded. 

All were X-rayed before testing. A 
typical radiograph is shown in Fig. 5. 


Isolated blowholes occurred in the spec- 
imen as can also be seen in Fig. 8. These 
blowholes also existed in the ships at 
intervals of every foot or so throughout 
the entire length of the ship. It is be- 
lieved that these holes are the result of 
the gas entrapped in the incompletely 
penetrated root of the weld and are due 
to that design of joint. 

The chemical analyses (in per cent) 
of the one plate, the wire and the result- 
ing weld were as follows: 


Element Plate Wire Weld 
CO, ks ck aoe os 0.26 0.18 0.12 
Manganese ...... 0.53 1.88 0.57 
Phosphorus ...... 0.023 0.023 0.028 
_. . a ae 0.034 0.033 0.038 
ARR ee 0.028 0.086 0.82 
SE | oes xd oe 0.01 0.11 0.08 
| A 0.03 0.08 0.04 
Chromium ...... 0.02 0.00 0.02 
Molybdenum 0.00 0.01 0.00 
Vanadium ........... 0.00 0.00 0.01 
DED. cas cud re Ir er 


“ig. 8—Appearance and location of fracture in specimen 203D. Test made at 
65 degrees Fahr. No heat treatment or straightening 





Fig. 9—Appearance and location of 
fracture in specimen 203E. Test 
was made at temperature of 20 
degrees Fahr. Specimen was neither 
heat treated nor stratghtened 


The similarity except for carbon and 
silicon of the weld metal and the base 
metal is noteworthy. 

The construction of the flanged type 
expansion joints is shown in Fig. 1. After 
the testing was completed, the simplest 
way to remove the tank was to pull it 
apart as illustrated in the lower view. 

Results: The results of the tests are 
given in Table IV. Each specimen will 
be discussed in detail. 

The term longitudinal efficiency used 
herein may be defined as follows: Longi- 
tudinal efficiency is the ratio of the 
longitudinal strength of the large welded 
or unwelded specimens to the strength 
of small standard plate coupons used in 
the normal testing of materials. 

Specimen 203C: This was the first 
one tested. Cracking of the scale on the 
smothered arc weld was noted at a fair- 
ly low stress. The yield point, as de- 
termined by the shimmering of the flak- 
ing milf scale under: the lights, was 
slightly lower than that of the coupon. 

Due to the failure at the toes of the 
end fillets where nonuniform stress ex- 
isted, the full potential strength and 
elongation of the specimen were not de- 
veloped. 

Specimen 203A: In this specimen the 
end fillets were greatly increased in 
width and length in an endeavor to force 
failure into the center of the specimen. 
These efforts were not successful, and 
show the difficulty of developing the 


full potential strength of a fillet welded | 


joint even with a moderately abrupt 
change of section. 





NE Sto, Sc ois a owe ahs KREWE oN So Sieur e 208A 203B 
Temperature of Testing (F) ............ es Che eee 62° 65° 
Maximum Wrapping at Start of Testing (Inches) Leg off Flat® 0.00” 0.02” 
Maximum Wrapping at Start of Testing (Inches) Bow in Heel 0.00” 0.03” 
Straightened 
Treatment after Welding Straightened and 
Normalized 

1°28” 

i” z 9” Fillets 

Type of End Connection Fillets Ground 
Not Ground Concave 

Observed Cracking of Scale on Smothered 
Are Weld YT: psi 25,060 25,250 
General cracking of Mill Scale on Legs of 

Angles (Yield Point) ' psi $1,080 85,820 
Maximum Load ee psi 63,080 63,560 
Total Elongation—Per cent of Toe-to-Toe Length ae 14.13 20.64 
Average Reduction in Thickness %....... Average of Center 52” 6.58 9.89 
Average Reduction in Thickness % .. At Fracture 8.01 18.14 
Reduction in Width of Sheerstrake %..... Average of Center 52” 7.16 9.55 
Reduction in Width of Sheerstrake %..... At Fracture 1.47 16.76 
Reduction in Width of Deck Stringer %... Average of Center 52” 6.75 9.62 
Reduction in Width of Deck Stringer %... At Fracture 2.29 16.20 
Reduction in Area % ............0000. Average of Center 52” 13.10 18.11 
a ge a At Fracture 4.68 $1.57 
ree y ee eee RT ee 100.6 101.3+ 


Longitudinal Efficiency % 


*0.707 x bow at heel. 


tBased upon “as rolled” strength. 


TABLE IV—SUMMARY OF TEST RESULTS 

































Better results were 





tFrom load (head-movement) curve. 


2038C 203D 203E 
55° 65° 20° 
0.37” 0.28” 0.22” 
0.38” 0.33” 0.81” 
None None None 
Faired Faired 
Butt Welds Butt Welds 
To Special To Special 
S/T" xi” 12” Long x 12” Long «x 
Fillets 2”x2’’x10” 2”x2”"x10” 
Not Ground Angle Angle 
20,400 
34,470 ee 33.8551 
59,020 58,670 60,560 
8.45 17.24 22.50 
8.95 6.65 9.34 
0.32 15.84 12.74 
4.89 7Al 9.81 
1.84 11.40 11.98 
4.91 7.08 9.45 
1.46 12.64 11.76 
8.84 18.45 18.08 
2.09 25.66 23.07 
94.1 101.7 105.0 
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obtained, however, from the larger fillets. 
A lower apparent yield point was found 
for the specimen than for its coupon. 
The ultimate strength and longitudinal 
efficiency were good despite the fact 
that failure occurred at the end and not 
in the center portion where thinning had 
been occurring. 

This thinning and narrowing can be 
seen in Fig. 6 and is also shown in the 
reduction of area values in Table IV. 
An average reduction of 13.10 per cent 
had obtained over the center portion 
when failure occurred at an end with 
little local reduction of area. The zone 
of considerable reduction of area was 
unexpectedly extensive. 

Specimen 203B: The normalized spec- 
imen had most of the locked-up stresses 
produced by the welding and cold work- 
ing removed; however, a certain amount 
of residual stress would exist in the 
specimen as a result of the differential 
cooling between the heel and the toes, 
as would be the case in any rolled angle 
of these proportions. In other words, 
specimen 203B was in effect a rolled 
angle with a zone which had the prop- 
erties of weld metal. 

The yield point of the normalized 
specimen was very close to that of the 
coupon, This is not  surpris- 
ing because the cooling in air of the 
specimen could have been very similar 
to the cooling in air of the original rolled 
plate. The ultimate strength was also 
very similar to that of the coupon re- 
sulting in a longitudinal efficiency of 
101.3 per cent. 

Normalizing enabled the welded 
joints at the ends to transmit sufficient 
tension so that failure of the specimen 


as-rolled 


occurred in the parallel length. Some 
necking occurred as can be seen in the 
table and also in the increase of the re- 
duction of area at the fracture over that 
obtaining over the center 52 inches. UI- 
timate failure was a sharp square break 
after great elongation had occurred. 

Specimen 203E: In this specimen a 
higher apparent yield point was secured 
than was obtained from the coupon. 
This is one of the few specimens in the 
test where such was the case. 

A strength in excess of that of the 
coupon was obtained resulting in a 
longitudinal efficiency of more than 100 
per cent. 

Good elongation, about as good as 
was obtained from any long welded or 
base metal specimen in the entire series, 
was secured. This elongation was dis- 
tributed over the length of the speci- 
men and little necking either of width 
or thickness occurred. This can be seen 
by a comparison of the reduction of 
area at the fracture with the reduction 
over the center 52 inches where the 
gage points were located. The break 
Was square and sharp and can be seen 
in Fig. 9. If the performance of the 
specimen were to be judged by the ap- 
pearance of the fracture alone, one 
might say that the material was brittle, 
whereas it exhibited great elongation. 

The fracture can also be seen in the 
lower view of Fig. 1. This view shows 
the expansion tank after having been 
pulled apart. 

This fracture (which occurred after 
22.5 per cent overall elongation!) is of 
the same square type that is found on 
the failed ships. In Fig. 9 can also be 


«<« ”> «< ” . . 
seen “chevrons” or “arrows” pointing to 
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FAST SLUG HEATING: 


arsenal. 








Six slugs are heated simultaneously in a 6-electrode 
electric furnace built by American Car & Foundry Co. for a United States 

Only 2 minutes and 20 seconds are required to heat slugs 154 inches 
in diameter and 3% inches long, before forming as bomb noses 
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the origin of the fracture in the welded 
zone. They are not as clear in this view 
as they actually are at times; however, 
other views of them will be seen in the 
other fracture pictures herein. So far as 
the writer's experience is concerned, 
they seem to be an infallible indicator 
of origin of failure in the case of square 
fractures. In the 45-degree shear fail- 
ures, they generally do not appear. 

Specimen 203D: Good strength, and 
longitudinal efficiency were obtained. 

The reason why less clongation was 
developed by specimen 203D tested at 
65 degrees Fahr. than by _ specimen 
203E at plus 20 degrees Falir. is shown 
in Fig. 8. Failure occurred through the 
blowhole. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that this failure did not occur until 
the steel had developed its full strength 
as indicated by the longitudinal  effi- 
ciency and had exhibited a degree of 
elongation far more than could ever be 
endured by an actual ship. In other 
words, this test indicates that, so far as 
static loading is concerned, the presence 
of a neat round blowhole need not be 
cause for alarm. 

Failure started by a tear appearing at 
the blowhole and progressing across the 
specimen and resulted in a 45-degree 
shear failure over most of the section. 

Angle Specimens in General: In Fig. 
6 cracks occurred in both the Unionmelt 
weld and in the hand weld at points in- 
dicated by chalk marks. The appear- 
ance of these incipient cracks is shown 
magnified in Figs. 2 and 7. It is inter- 
esting to note that the hand weld, while 
very rough in appearance when com- 
pared to the smothered arc weld, seemed 
throughout these tests to be but little 
more likely to initiate ultimate failure of 
the specimen in static tension than the 
Unionmelt weld. The cracks in the 
weld metal usually became apparent 
only at an elongation exceeding 10 per 
cent. 

These cracks are due to the fact that 
the ductility of the weld metal is not as 
great as that of the surrounding base 
metal. In order to accommodate itself 
to the greater elongation of the base 
metal, the weld metal cracks at in- 
tervals. These cracks, of course, occur 
at elongations far greater than can ever 
be utilized in ship structures. 

It will be seen in Fig. 6 that a small 
weld splatter on the corner contained 
several small cracks. 

Examination of a typical load head 
movement curve will show that this 
similar in 


curve is very appearance 
to that of a load-extension curve 
obtained from sensitive strain gage 


measurements of a small specimen. A 
pronounced yield point was obtained. 
It will be remembered that specimen 
203E elongated uniformly over its en- 
tire length and failed with a sharp 
square break. This is reflected in this 
curve by the absence of any marked 
falling off of the load, an accompani- 
ment of local reduction or necking. 
Supplementary Small Tests: In order 
to determine the standard tensile prop- 
erties of the weld metal and the heat- 
(Please turn to Page i29) 
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WHATEVER the items—pipe, plates, bolts, 
nuts, chains, structurals—the Hanlon- 
Gregory method of Hot-Dip Galvanizing 
will provide your product with the best 
possible coating of protective zinc. 





Gaalwanized Pipe 
Lasts Longest 






Hot-Dip 





The World's largest Hot-Dip job Galvanizing 
plant is equipped to handle orders of any 
size—from truck loads to carloads. Our 
location, in the middle of the steel industry 
—can save you valuable time. 
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Control of Forgings 


(Continued from Page 77) 
ciently, co-operation and harmony be- 
tween the production departments and 
metallurgical staff is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

The functions of the laboratory de- 
partments are discussed below: 

Chemistry Department: The chemistry 
department is staffed with a chief chem- 
ist and his assistant, five chemists and 
three junior chemists. Their work con- 
sists primarily of the routine chemical 
analysis of incoming raw material. They 
also check analyses of parts in process, 
returned forgings, dies, fuels, etc., sub- 
mitted by other laboratory divisions. 

Considerable literature has been writ- 
ten recently tending to minimize the im- 
portance of chemical analysis as a speci- 
fication guide. It has been suggested 
that expected performance as indicated 
by hardenability tests is more important 
than the chemical analysis. The writer 
believes that both hardenability and 
chemistry will continue to be used in 
aircraft steel specifications. It is ob- 
vious that the steel melter will always 


Fig. 5—Special 3-way hydraulic 
press for semi-piercing propeller 
hub. In addition to the main ver- 








have to be concerned with chemistry 
as it is essential that he know the com. 
position of his raw materials and prod- 
uct in order to melt to hardenability re- 
quirements. The present system of 
specifying chemistry limits may be mcd- 
ified somewhat, but the change, if any, 
should not be a radical one. Consid- 
erable valuable information can be se. 
cured regarding any heat of steel from 
the chemical analysis of properly sam- 
pled drillings. However, aircraft heats 
of steel slightly out of specification due 
to deviations in chemistry, but which are 
capable of developing the specified me- 
chanical properties are now frequently 
approved for use by aircraft metallur- 
gists, and this is, of course, as it should 


be. 


Material Acceptance Department: Su- 
pervised by a metallurgist, this depart- 
ment makes the usual acceptance met- 
allurgical tests for aircraft quality steel 
including Magnaflux cleanliness, grain 
size, macroetch, hardenability of both 
the Jominy and AMS type, etc. Lab- 
oratory heat treatment of forged cou- 
pons is performed on each heat to be 
sure that specified mechanical proper- 
ties can be met. 

Note also the billet Magnaflux test de- 
partment which is set up for two shift 
operation. Fig. 1 is a photograph of 
this setup which is situated in the pro- 
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The advantages of 
BLANCHARD grinding 


* Production 

* Adaptability 

* Flatness 

* Fixture Saving 
Operation Saving 
Material Saving 
Fine Finish 


*Close Limits 


BLANCHARD 


*Fixture Saving kClose Limits 


Grinding Valve This picture shows a variety of pieces, of cast iron, steel and 
Plates Pinus bronze, ready to be ground on the No. 18 Blanchard Surface 
? 9 Grinder. 
Cylinder Heads, Most of these pieces are to be ground on two sides, the usual : 


limits being + .0005” and the amount of stock removed from .015” 


to .020” per surface. 
So adaptable is this machine that new ways of employing it 


Eccentric Straps 


profitably are being continually found and the expression “Put 
it on the Blanchard’’, becomes more and more familiar. 


“Pact ct ou the Glauchara 


No. 18 Blanchard Surface Grinder 





This job being done on the 





Done on the Blanchard.” This 

book shows over 100 actual jobs 

where the Blanchard Principle 
Sao cakes =~ MACHINE COMPANY 


owners. 
64. State St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 









conveyor line. It is intended primarily 
to insure against the use of saw and 
torch cut steel which has been flaked 
during processing at the mill. It is a 
fortunate circumstance that a steel bar 
which has been shear cut into forging 
multiples readily reveals any evidence 
of flaking or internal rupture on the 
shear surface, thus precluding its use 
if flaked. 

Some aircraft forge shops check for 
flaking on billet stock which is subse- 
quently sawed on torch cut by saw cut- 
ting one or more transverse macroetch 
slices from the center section of the bil- 
lets. This method although a good one 
takes considerable time. With the setup 
shown in Fig. 1, the saw cut end of each 
multiple is wet magnafluxed and tested 
in two directions with a current of 2000 
amperes. Any ruptures or flakes are 
immediately detected and the billet re- 
jected for forging purposes. This op- 
eration is a continuous one installed in 
a production line through which every 
saw cut multiple and samples of torch 
cut multiples must pass. 


Forge Shop Metallurgical Control: The 
forge shop metallurgist and his assist- 
ants are responsible primarily for pro- 
cess control of the heating and forging 
operations and serve as consultants on 
metallurgical forging problems. Pro- 
cess control of heating for forging in- 
cludes temperature, rate of heating, time 
and atmosphere control of forging fur- 
naces. This control is accomplished by 
co-operation with the pyrometer control 
department through shift supervisors, 
timing controllers and optical readers. 

Grain flow checks are made on every 
new forging before production, and, in 


addition, routine grain flows of all forg- 
ings are checked periodically. 

In addition, steel and heat treat speci- 
fications are prescribed for tools, dies 
and hammer parts. Investigations of 
failures of these parts are conducted and 
recommendations made for improve- 
ments based on the findings of the re- 
ports. This, incidentally, is a very im- 
portant function of this department and 
is becoming more so all the time with 
the increasing size of hammers and the 
severity of work required by the thin 
sections of many modern aircraft forg- 
ings. 

Pyrometer Control: This department 
headed by an instrument engineer is set 
up to operate three shifts and has charge 
of the installation, repair and mainten- 
ance of all temperature control instru- 
ments and timing controls in both the 
forge shop and heat treat. Periodic cali- 
bration checks are made on all brinell 
machines and on certain of the labora- 
tory equipment. 


Heat Treat Metallurgical Control De- 
partment: This department is responsible 
for all metallurgical controls and prod- 
uct testing from the time the forgings 
leave the torge shop, through heat treat, 
cleaning and inspection departments, 
until finally released for shipment. 

The tensile department makes all ten- 
sile and Izod tests. The amount of this 
testing, however, has been greatly re- 
duced with the increasing use of the 
fracture test. 

Fracture tests are made as part of the 
final inspection procedure. The _ per- 
sonnel are carefully trained in the rat- 
ing of fractures and any borderline or 
questionable tests are subject to the re- 











WELDFD TWIST DRILL: Joined to shank before twisting, drill stock and 
shank are held during welding on this resistance-type unit by water-cooled 
clamping dics strong enough to hold material at twice push-up pressure. 
act as clectrodes, transmitting current to parts being welded. After twisting, 
drill is hardened and finished, according to standard practice. 
Resistance Welder Manufacturers Assoc. 
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view and decision of a laboratory metal- 
lurgist. Because the use of the fracture 
test as a forging production check js 
relatively new, a more detailed discus. 
sion of this practice would perhaps be 
of interest. 

The integral fracture test when prop- 
erly designed and interpreted is an ex- 
tremely accurate and sensitive testing 
procedure. Combined with the brinell 
hardness on the forging itself, it serves 
as an excellent metallurgical control of 
forgings that are to be machined into 
highly stressed parts. This fracture test 
is intended primarily as a check on 
forging practice and should not be con- 
fused with the Shepard PF Tool Steel 
fracture test which is made in the “as- 
quenched” condition. 

Our company has used the fracture 
test as a quality check on important 
forgings such as crankshafts for a num- 
ber of years. In 1942, WPB made a con- 
certed drive to conserve steel and as a 
result of our experience with the frac- 
ture test, we recommended the substi- 
tution of this test for the integral ten- 
sile test. This change in testing practice 
has resulted in saving hundreds of tons 
of alloy steel. It was axiomatic that the 
tensile test specimen be of a size com- 
parable to that of the forging proper and 
this resulted in test pieces 5 to 6 inches 
long, with diameters up to 5 inches. 
The fracture test coupon is much small- 
er and the cost of machining is elim- 
inated. 


Fracture Test Gives Check 


Formerly, yield point and_ tensile 
strength as indicated on the integral 
test piece served as an excellent check 
on heat treatment, while the ductility, 
as expressed by the elongation and re- 
duction of area, also served as a check 
on forging practice. The brinell hard- 
ness on the forging itself was used as 
a direct indication of the tensile strength 
of the part. Now the integral frac- 
ture test gives a more sensitive check 
on forging practice and the brinell on 
the forging itself still serves as the in- 
dication of tensile properties. 

To be fully indicative, the fracture 
test should be made in the heat treated 
condition. 

A view of the fixture which we have 
developed for this operation is shown in 


Fig. 2. There are six stations on the 
circular table which rotates automat- 
ically on a timed cycle. Oxacetylene 


gas is used for all cutting and heating 
operations. The sequence of operations 
running counterclockwise on the table 
are as follows: 1, Load (and unload indi- 
cated by arrow); 2, flame out off; 3, flame 
harden; 4, air quench; 5, flame draw; 6, 
air cool. The fracture test piece treat- 
ed in the above manner is then broken 
in a mechanical or hydraulic press and 
the fracture surface examined and rated 

Fig. 3 illustrates sample fractures 
taken from production fracture _ test 
pieces compared with tensile tests cut 
from the same test pieces. Although the 
third fracture is considered unaccept- 
able because of grain coarsing, the me- 
chanical properties are still within speci- 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 
UILDS WELL! 


General American, with its Plate and Welding 
Division plants at Sharon, Pa., has for years 
specialized in the manufacture of a long line 
of products for the iron and steel industry, 
such as: 


Welded Pipe, large dia. 


Pressure Vessels 


Accumulators 
Annealing Covers 


Galvanizing Pots Pickling Tanks 

Tin Pots Standpipes 

Stacks Towers 

Acid Tanks Coke and Benzol Plant Eqpt. 
Bins Welded or riveted plate 


Oil Storage Tanks 
Gas Mains 


fabrication, shop built- 
up or field-erected 


Because of our complete manufacturing facil- 
ities, including X-ray, heat-treating and stress- 
relieving furnaces, and a thoroughly-equipped 
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organization for field erection— plus “know- 
how” based on successful achievement in 
many large and important projects—General 
American is ready, willing and able to handle 
practically any job you have in mind. Write 
for any specific facts you may need. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


\" 7... a4 


PLATE & WELDING DIVISION Ty 
PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION Hii 














wr 


General Sales Offices: 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Works: Sharon, Pa., and Louisville, Ky. 


Sales Offices: Louisville, Chicago, Sharon, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Tampa, Washiagton, D. C. 
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fications. It would have been consid- 
ered satisfactory material by previous 
standards. It should, therefore, be em- 
phasized that with the substitution of 
the fracture test for the tensile test, 
there has, without question, been a def- 
inite overall increase in quality of the 
finished product. 

It is necessary to re-emphasize the 
fact, however, that the fracture test is 
comparatively new. When it is prop- 
erly engineered and properly interpret- 
ed, it is ideal. The new user must, 
therefore, be cautioned, in the first 
place, to properly correlate the inter- 
pretation of the fracture test with me- 
chanical properties so as to avoid un- 
necessary rejection of satisfactory ma- 
terial and, in the second place, to prop- 
erly design the test piece so that it will 
be subject to the same conditions of 
temperature and mechanical work as the 
forging proper, otherwise, it will be an 
inaccurate indication. 

Aircraft Forging Developments: Of the 
aircraft 
forging field, one of the most interest- 
ing is the forging of one-piece propeller 
hubs with semi-pierced arms. This de- 
velopment is important, not only be- 


various developments in the 


cause of the tremendous saving in raw 
material and consequently in machining 
time, but also because it results in a 
metallurgically improved finished prod- 
uct. Previous to the war, all one-piece 
propeller hubs were furnished as a solid 
forging. With the increased production 
brought on by the war and with the 
help and encouragement of the Aero- 
products Division of General Motors, our 
company designed a method and equip- 
ment for furnishing these forgings with 
the semi-pierced arms. The saving in 
material, depending on the size of hub, 
amounts to from 75 to 125 pounds per 
forging. The extension of the arms 
causes considerably more work to be per- 
formed on the metal in the interior of 
the forging and the resulting improve- 
ment in structure has improved physical 
properties and reduced magnaflux re- 
jections. 

The equipment used for this opera- 
tion is a large hydraulic press of spe- 
cial design, shown in Fig. 5. This press 
has a vertical cylinder to hold the dies 
together and horizontal cylinders oper- 
ating an extrusion punch for each arm. 
Fig. 4 illustrates the various steps in 
the complete forging procedure on a 





typical one-piece hub forging as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The forging multiples are cut from 
9 inches round cornered square 4340 
steel billets, and are heated in an oi 
fired furnace with automatic tempera- 
ture control to an optical temperatur: 
on the dies of approximately 2200 de 
grees Fahr. 

(2) In the first forging operation th: 
heated multiple is longitudinally edged 
in V-dies on a 9000 pound steam drop 
hammer. 

(3) The second hammer  operatio: 
consists of rough blocking in an 18,000 
pound hammer. ‘The die fills the arms 
and inboard ring and rough pierces the 
center bore. 

(4) The third operation is the finish dix 
hammer operation in an 18,000 pound 
hammer. 

(5) The fourth operation consists of 
trimming the forging flash in a m 
chanical press, after which the forging 
blank is given a wash heat to a tem- 
perature of approximately 2150 degrees 
Fahr. 

(6) In the fifth operation the solid 
arms are extruded in the three-way 
press shown in Fig. 5. 
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Seta 


furnace 


Complete cycle, 


from heating to quenching, 
is provided by units incor- 


porating several unusual 


handling features 


AUTOMATIC batch heating and 
cooling, complete with an electrical con- 
veyor system affording faster and easier 
movement of material between treat- 
ments, is provided in a battery of ovens 
designed for heat treating aluminum 
castings used in marine, aircraft, and 
artillery control instruments, and _ simi- 
lar precision devices. Considerable 
time and labor savings are claimed for 
the installation illustrated, built by 
Gehnrich Oven Division of W. S. Rock- 
well Co., New York. 

The four elevator type ovens are sup- 
ported on heavy structural steel frame- 
work extending to the building floor, 
leaving ample clearance underneath each 
oven for easy loading and unloading. 
Directly below the loading station of 
each oven is a quench tank. Thus, with 
the oven mounted above and the quench 
tank below floor level, the space be- 
tween may be used for preparing the 
rack or cage of work for lifting into the 
oven, while a cage of heated work is 
cooling in the tank below. 

Each oven is made of heavily insulat- 
ed dual panel metal construction with 
alloy steel interior. Its bottom is pro- 
vided with two tight fitting double 





sliding doors, each motor operated 
through a rack and pinion. Ovens are 
electrically heated with hot air drawn 
from heater sections by circulating fans 
and reinduced into the heating chamber 
at a recirculation rate of 58 complete 
air changes per minute. The cage, weigh- 
ing 1000 pounds, can carry a work load 
of 800 pounds of miscellaneous alum- 
inum castings. Constant forced con- 
vection of heat at 1000 degrees Fahr. 
assure uniform exposure of all parts to 
required heat. Temperature is main- 
tained by indicating and recording con- 
trollers. 

When the heating cycle is finished, 
the operator presses a button, doors on 
the oven floor slide open and the elec- 
tric hoist which first raised the cage 








into the oven lowers parts to the plant 


floor, which slides apart. The cage then 
descends into the quench tank, set in a 
pit, and comes to rest on a_ platform 
near the bottom of the tank above an 
immersion type steam heating coil unit. 
Quench solution temperature is thermo- 
statically controlled. When quenching 
is completed, the tank doors slide open, a 
transfer device removes the cage from 
the quench on to a 6-wheel chassis 
which then is pushed away for the next 
operation. 

In addition to the four elevator type 
ovens, the installation includes two lift- 
door, box-type, electrically heated hori- 
zontal heat recirculation ovens used for 
heating at lower temperatures and for 
baking enamel finish on small parts. 
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For Containers and Closures 
eHOT DIPPED TIN PLATE + ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE 
¢ SPECIAL COATED MANUFACTURING TERNES * BLACK PLATE 














J & L TIN MILL PRODUCTS have earned the right to their leading position 
in the industry because they have: 
© UNIFORM GAUGE e UNIFORM TIN AND TERNE PLATING 


¢ CONSISTENT FORMING AND SHAPING QUALITIES — making fabrication 
easy and economical. 


© SUPERIOR FINISH — affording excellent adhesion which permits faith- 
ful reproduction of painted, decal or lithographed designs. 





JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
i a et ee oe ee oe Oe Se oo ae Se ae ae 
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READY-IN 17 SECONDS 


REPRODUCTIONS OF YOUR DRAFTSMEN’S DRAWINGS, 
TYPED MATERIAL, OFFICE FORMS 





In this case, the operator is feeding a draftsman’s pencil 
drawing, size 17” x 22”, and a piece of sensitized paper into 
the machine. Smooth-running conveyor belts speed both ma- 
terials around the printing cylinder... after which the draw- 
ing is automatically released, and the exposed paper goes up 


and across the dry-developing tank. 


ever color was desired. 





Here comes the Ozalid print... an exact duplicate—not a 
negative, of the original. You'll find it dry, ready for imme- 
diate use. And there’s a very unique reason for the short time 
required—only 17 seconds...and for the fact that the print 
has black, or red, or blue lines on a white background—which- 


WHY YOU MAKE PRINTS WITH THIS SPEED AND VERSATILITY 


THE ANSWER is in OZALID DRY DEVELOP- 
MENT...and what it has allowed designers 


and chemists to do. 


Since only one developing operation is 
employed, the design of an Ozalid machine 
is extremely simplified. So compact in size 
you can install it in a corner of the drafting 
room or office. So easy to understand that 
any inexperienced person can quickly learn 
to turn out prints with maximum efficiency 


—using cut sheets or roll stock. 


Also consider the amazing line of sensi- 
tized materials which react only to the dry 
principle ...and offer this choice whenever 
you want to reproduce anything drawn, 
typed, printed, or photographed on trans- 


lucent material: 


@ Black, Red, Blue Line standard papers 
which allow you to assign identifying colors 
to prints of different departments, to dis- 
tinguish checked from unchecked prints, ete. 


@ Transparent Papers, Cloths, Foils 
which you use to produce Intermediate 
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Originals and Composite Prints or to re- 


claim worn or soiled drawings. 


@ Opaque Cloths which give you prints 
of exceptional durability. 
@ NEW Dryphoto Papers which produce 
beautiful reproductions with all the half- 
tone details, from photographic film-posi- 
tives or perspective drawings. 

See all of these Ozalid Prints yourself— 


and learn the complete story. 


Write for “Simplified Printmaking” today. 





OZALID 


Division of 
General Aniline and Film Corporation 


Johnson City, New York 


Ozalid in Canada— 
Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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ORIGINAL DRAWING 





Cross Section of Ozalid 
Model B Illustrated 
Above. Designed for 


| 
| 
\ Je Large Scale Production. 
| 
| 





| 
Other machines for | 
lighter production or 
for use with blueprint 
equipment. Same dry 
principle, same advan- 
tages. 
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Casting eight inches thick examined in three and one-half minutes by 


WwoMillion Volt X-Ray Unit 


PIECES of steel a foot thick may be 
examined by a _ 2,000,000-volt mobile 
X-ray unit which doubles the voltage of 
X-rays usually available to industry for 
examination of metal sections. The two- 
million-volt unit is 78 times as fast as 
the million-volt machine in radiograph- 
ing an eight-inch steel casting. Under 
a typical set of conditions, four and a 
half hours were required to make an 
exposure through this thickness with a 
million volts. Two million volts did it 
in three and a half minutes, For still 
thicker sections the ratio is even greater. 
Two-million-volt X-rays make a satis- 
factory exposure through a foot of steel 
in about two hours when type A X-ray 
film is used at a distance of three feet 
from the end of the tube. For practical 
purposes such a thickness is opaque to 
million-volt X-rays. 

According to General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N, Y., the new unit, weigh- 
ing 5000 pounds, is mobile in the sense 
that it can readily be moved by crane 
and positioned at any angle by push- 
button control of fractional horsepower 
motors. Steel castings of the thicknesses 
for which it would be used might weigh 
hundreds of tons and where such masses 
are handled a two and a half ton X-ray 
outfit is relatively light. 

Predecessor of this equipment was a 
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million-volt hospital unit developed for 
cancer treatment. It had to be connected 
continually to a vacuum pump to keep 
the X-ray tube exhausted. Early in 1941 
the first million-volt industrial unit was 
introduced, with the tube completely 
sealed off and requiring no vacuum con- 
nections. 
Multiple-Electrode Tube Used 


The two-million-volt apparatus, like 
that of one million volts, employs a mul- 
tiple-electrode tube in which the ele« 
trons, starting from a heated filament 
at the top, are speeded in stages until 
they have the total rated energy. After 
they attain full speed, which for t-/o 
million volts is about 179,000 miles per 
second or 96 per cent of the velocit 
of light, they strike a copper-backed 
tungsten target at the end of the tube 
generating X-rays. These may either 
be sprayed from the end or sprayed from 
the side, After penetrating the metal 
specimen, they fall on 
film, making a radiograph. 

Electrons, on their way to the target 
in the million-volt unit, were speeded 
in twelve steps. The new tube has 24, 
averaging 83,500 volts at each stage. 
Construction of the tube was made pos- 
sible by the use of rings of fernico, ai 
alloy which expands with heat as does 


} 


photographic 


glass, between glass sections, so metal 
and glass can be fused together. 

High voltage is supplied by a reso- 
nance transformer. Unlike the usual 
transformer, it has no iron core and the 
X-ray tube is placed at its axis, Both 
tube and transformer are in a closed 
metal tank, five feet in diameter and 
eight feet long, containing Freon gas 
(dichlorodifluoromethane) for insulation. 

In addition to allowing radiographs 
to be taken easily through metal sections 
too thick for lower voltages, two-million- 
volt X-rays also are advantageous for 
thinner specimens. 

X-rays of lower voltage frequently re- 
quire a great range between exposure 
times for metals of different thickness. 
If the same specimen has one part that 
is thin and another that is several times 
as thick, it is not possible to expose 
correctly for both at once. The thin 
parts must be built up with blocks of 
lead to make a uniform exposure. Need 
for this method is eliminated with the 
million-volt outfit, and to an even greater 
extent with two million volts. Although 
the rays are able to penetrate very thick 
specimens, they will still not over-expose 
sections considerably thinner. Excellent 
radiographs may be taken through ob- 
jects made of different materials, some 

(Please turn to Page 120) 









Left—The new 2,000,000 
volt X-ray unit 


Right — Radiograph of 
German military _ peri- 
scope made with ful! 
power, showing the un- 
usual clearness of detail 
and depth of penetration 
now possible 
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Analysis and 


Advantages of 


OPERATING FURNACES 
o» DRY BLAST 


By L. L. LEWIS* 


Vice President 
Carrier Corp. 
Syracuse, N. 


Five stacks blown with low-moisture blast and representing a 

wide range of temperatures have a higher yield and lower coke 

consumption than when operated in conventional manner. 

Explanation is offered why some furnaces equipped with dry 

blast have not enjoyed the advantages in full measure. Five 
major benefits of dry blast operations are cited 


DRIED blast, or dry blast, as it is 
commonly known, is the practice of con- 
trolling, at a predetermined point or level, 
the water vapor content of air which 
serves a blast furnace or cupola. As the 
name implies, it means reducing the water 
vapor content or absolute humidity of 
blast air. In current practice, it also in- 
cludes the reverse, that is, raising the 
water vapor content of the blast, during 
the winter months, up to that same pre- 
determined level. 


From another angle, it is the practice 
of eliminating, from furnace operation, 
throughout the 12 months, both the fast 
moving and long-term variables which 
otherwise are introduced by variations 
in weather. A prime objective is control 
of furnace temperature which is made 
possible by the fact that part of the water 
vapor is broken down into hydrogen and 


*From a panel discussion on Refrigeration in 
Metallurgy, presented at groun meeting, Ameri- 
of Metals in Cleveland. 





can Society 


oxygen, and that the heat of dissocia- 
tion is absorbed in the melting zone. The 
presentation of this is limited entirely to 
blast furnaces and, incidentally, will re- 
quire the utmost of frankness in dealing 
with certain points, because the full po- 
tentials of dry blast have not been fully 
enjoyed by all who have used it. 

A conclusive analysis would require a 
theoretical as well as a practical know- 
ledge of three of the arts and sciences- 
air conditioning, metallurgy and _ blast 
furnace operation. It would place about 
the same emphasis on each, but a work- 
ing knowledge of each, could come only 
from a lengthy practical experience. 

While the author is thoroughly a 
quainted with air conditioning, particu 
larly, in all of its industrial applications 
he disclaims an expert knowledge of 
metallurgy or chemistry and operating 
experience with blast furnace. His com- 
prehensive outside point of view of the 


Diagram of typical dry blast facilities employing chilled water 
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The 
’ to 
re- 5 
os Consider: 
ally 1. Temperature Resistance 
2. Light Weight for Low Conductivity 
Ca 
w- 3. Stability 
s— 4. Volume Change 
last 5. Manufacturer's Responsibility 
a 6. Value 
rk- : 
nly . 
ac- : 
cu- The value of an insulating firebrick to you, in your furnace, 
ns, may be ten times its price—or one tenth the price—depending 
of upon: 
ing 
m- The amount of fuel that can be saved by a brick due to its 
the low weight and insulating efficiency, as shown by its 
e “sa density and conductivity. 
The amount of labor and material, and the number of 
shut-down periods required for maintenance or replace- 
ment. Service life is indicated by the amount of perma- 
nent volume change and of the hot-load strength of a 
brick at the operating temperature of your furnace. 
The assurance you can enjoy—or miss—as a result of the 
experience and responsibility back of the manufacturer’s 
recommendations. 
Your local B&W representative will be glad to help you calcu- 
late the value to you of insulating firebrick for your specific 
needs. No obligation. 
THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 
= Refractories Division 
85 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
4 
| 
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Concrete dehumidifier with outside air intake shown on upper left and suction 
to blowing engines (before insulation) at right, at plant of Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward. Ala. 


major problems of furnace operation is 
built upon a lifetime of practical experi- 
ence in applying air conditioning to all 
manner of industrial production prob- 
lems and includes contacts with James 
Gayley in his pioneering work. 

In those early days, Gayley tried dry 
blast and proved it to his own satisfac- 
tion. But all of his plants long since have 
been dismantled as economic failures. 
That is on the record but same record also 
carries substantial explanations therefor. 


In the first place, the air conditioning 
which Gayley employed could not have 
been expected to stand up successfully 
under the practical test of operation and 
maintenance. Gayley was convinced that 
moisture could be removed from air, only 
by the process of freezing it upon pipes 
and capturing it in the form of ice. Con- 
sequently, his dry blast plants were mon- 
strosities as compared with modern plants 
and were costly in maintenance and oper- 
ation. 

Gayley was unwilling to accept the 
principle that water vapor could be con- 
densed out of air by direct contact with 
a chilled liquid in the form of spray. 
Proof was rather meager at that time. 
But since then, its soundness and prac- 
ticality have been solidly confirmed many 
times over and great improvements have 
been made in equipment, particularly re- 
frigeration. 

In the second place, the ironmaking 
practice with which Gayley dealt, con- 
tained many other variables of major sig- 
nificance. Since then design and practice 
have been greatly improved and many 
of the major variables with which he had 
to contend, have since been reduced to 
a low order of significance. 

As to current experience, five years 
have now elapsed since the Woodward 
Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. dug up dry 
blast as a corpse and revived it. The first 
of its stacks was equipped in the fore 
part of 1939, the second in 1940 and the 
third in 1941. The furnaces are burden 
on foundry iron using lean ore. 


During the early operation, two com- 
prehensive before-and-after tests were 
made; all told, the furnaces have had a 
total of about 12 furnace-years of oper- 
ation. 


Findings and experiences can be sig- 
nificantly summarized by saying that all 
of Woodward’s furnaces are equipped 
with dry blast. Better foundry iron is be- 
ing made at a lower cost and the return 
on the investment has been highly satis- 
factory, according to the officials. They 
have been constantly able, in spite of war 
conditions, to make more iron than they 
ever made before and with much less 
coke. 


The first trial in northern practice was 


made by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Aliquippa, Pa., in 1940. The furnace is 
burdened on basic iron and deals with a 
much richer ore. In each of the four years, 
J & L’s annual production from this 
particular furnace, has been almost 8 
per cent higher and has been accomp- 
lished with 33 pounds less coke per ton 
of iron—both with due allowance for 
scrap. 

A third successful experience has been 
contributed by the Jackson Iron & Steel 
Co., Jackson, O., makers of silvery or high 
silicon iron. Its furnace was equipped 
with dry blast in 1942. Unlike the preced- 
ing cases, the benefits which Jackson 
realized are difficult to appraise because, 
at Jackson, other significant changes were 
made when dry blast was installed. 

Officials of the Jackson company are 
convinced that “we get more silicon for 
a given burden than we could get with- 
out it. The ratio of ore to fuel, which 
originally gave 8 per cent silicon now 
produces 10 per cent. During the first 
year of operation, the equipment paid for 
itself. Uniformity of our product has gone 
hand in hand with increased production.” 


The foregoing plants, representing a 
wide range of furnace temperatures, have 
been outstandingly successful. But, there’s 
more on the record which cannot, in fair- 
ness, be concealed and which should be 
dealt with in open frankness. All told, 
dry blast has been applied to a total of 20 
furnaces. Of these, only the five previous- 
ly mentioned, have enjoyed the advant- 
ages in full measure and to their own 
satisfaction and profit. The ultimate an- 
swer to “why” is one for the triumvirate 
of experts, but some light can be thrown 
upon it. Three points are highly pertinent: 

1. Some lack of success is undoubtedly 


(Please turn to Page 122) 


Chilled water pumps serving a dry blast installation at blast furnace division, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Aliquippa, Pa. 
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FIELD TRAILER 
PRODUCTION 


Flanging outside sheet for trailer door. Steel used is 18 gauge. S| EED ED 


| with STEELWELDS 
2 


pp ae: ” Since Pearl Harbor, the same Cleveland 
00 NOT "RAKE OVER = StocK 


Steelweld Presses that previously had 
been busy producing such peace-time 
items as truck bodies and cabs at the 
Baker-Raulang Company, Cleveland, have 
been in continuous production on Field 
Stockroom Trailer parts including panel- 
type doors and 125 drawers for each 
trailer. This work involves various braking 


operations. Bends must be straight, sharp 





and accurate. 





Final flattening of outside flange after channels and reinforcing 
panels are spot-welded in position. 





ee Baker-Raulang declares that Cleveland 
ati Steelwelds meet all the requirements for 
HOW DOORS ARE MADE their exacting work. They are safe and easy 


Of interest is the production of panel-type trailer doors to operate. Dies are quickly changed. Only 
on the Steelwelds. The outside sheet of a door is partly 
flanged, first on one end, then on the two sides. Chan- 
nels and reinforcing panels previously formed on the 
presses, are spot welded into place. The flanges then 
are given a final flattening on the press to make the door ke 
a solid, rigid unit. 


minimum maintenance is required. 











GET THIS BOOK! THE CLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING GO, 


CATALOG No. 2002 gives com- 1125 EAST 283x0 ST. WICKLIFFE. ON10. 
plete construction and engineer- 
ing details. Profusely illustrated 


CLEVELAND 


STEELWELD PRESSES 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS: THE CYRIL BATH CO. E70" & MACHINERY AVE, CLEVELAND 
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“Here are 6 reasons why I like 
Macwhyte PREformed Wire Rope!” 


‘ . . . . . 
“For maximum wire rope satisfaction and service, 
give me Macwhyte PREformed every time.” 
6“ ’ ” 

Here’s why! 


@ “FIRST, Macwhyte PREformed lasts longer. 
— 





HERE’S HOW Macwhyte PRE- 
formed Wire Rope is made. Notice 
that the wires have a spiral shape. 
They have been PREfcrmed. When 
the rope is made, both wires and 
strands fit naturally into position 
with a minimum of internal stress 
and friction. 


Keep asking for 
MACWHYTE PREformed! 


The demands of our armed services 
are so great nw, there may be times 
when we cannot give you our usual 
prompt service and delivery. The 
situation changes from day to day, 
so please keep trying. We’ll serve 
you if we possibly can. 


MACWHYTE Plus 


Internal 
PRE formed Lubrication 


WIRE ROPE Selected 


Steels 
Tested-Proved 





The correct rope for your equipment 








I’ve found that it outwears non-PREformed ropes by a big 
margin. That’s because inter: al friction and fatigue are vir- 
tually eliminated. In Macwhyte PREformed, each wire and 
strand are shaped to lie naturally in the rope.” 


“SECOND, it’s more econcmical. 


Because of the extra-long serv:'ce Macwhyte PREformed 
gives, I get lower cost per load carried. My records show it 


¢°? 


actually saves me money! 


“THIRD, it means fewer shut-downs. 


That’s mighty important to me, because I need every mane 
hour possible to maintain production schedules,” 


“FOURTH, it’s easy {fo install. 


Macwhyte PRF formed does not kink during unreeling. It is 
extremely flexible and can be put on equipment fast, thus 
saving precious time.” 


“FIFTH, it is safer to handle. 


Macwhyte PREformed can be cut without seizing. Broken 
wires stay in place, do not wicker out to injure workmen’s 
hands.” 


“SIXTH, Macwhyte PREformed has Internal Lubrication: 


Heavy lubricant improves the sliding action of wires as they 
move in bending around sheaves and drums. In many cases 
the inside wires are in good condition after the outside wires 
are seriously wcrn.” 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 





2912 FOURTEENTH AVENUE CHO 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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Mill Depots: New York + Pittsburgh + Chicago - 


MACWHYTE PREformed and 
Internally Lubricated Wire Rope 


MACWHYTE Stainless Steel Wire Rope 


MONARCH WHYTE STRAND Wire Rope 
MACWHYTE Special Traction Elevator Rope 


Fort Worth - Portland - Seattle « San Francisco. Distributors throughout the U.S.A. 


MACWHYTE Braided Wire Rope Slings 
MACWHYTE Aircraft Cables and Tie-Rods 


MACWHYTE Monel Metal Wire Rope 


STEEL 
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Shipyard Finds Wide Use for 


WL, 109 J /tOCEAY 
Spraying zinc, copper, brass, and steel speeds production by 


restoring equioment items to original condition, reclaiming 
spoiled work and generally cutting time on repairs 


WIDE use of the metallizing process, 
with applications ranging from very small 
operations to work involving hundreds of 
pounds of deposited metal and requiring 
continuous spraying for periods as long 
as 72 hours, is made at Tampa Ship- 
building Inc. Types of metallizing wire 
used include zinc, brass, copper and var- 
ious cerbon steels. In the past 12 
months, over 72 miles of zinc wire have 
been atomized and sprayed, providing 
corrosion prctection to millions of dollars 
worth of Navy equipment. 

Fig. 2 illustretes a maintenance appli- 
cation involving rebuilding of copper 
switch fingers, which wear rapidly, are 
expensive to replace, and are of critical 
material. Both time and money are 
saved by building up worn fingers with 
sprayed copper. The fingers in Fig. 2 
are of two different sizes. From right to 
left, in each case, are worn fingers as 
received to be repaired, fingers cleaned 
and prepared to receive spreyed copper, 
fingers after being sprayed, and finished 
product after polishing to a contour 
identical to a new finger. It is esti- 
mated that this operation alone annually 
saves 1800 pounds of copper and $1000. 

A large number of shafts, both large 
and small, are metallized, and then ma- 
chined to original dimensions. One par- 
ticular size shaft, shown in Fig. 1, wears 
rapidly. Large numbers of machines 
using these shafts are in operation 
throughout the yard. The shaft at top 
in Fig. 1 shows the condition in which 
these are received for repair. The sec- 
ond from the top shows the shaft pre- 
pared to receive sprayed steel. The third 
shows the shaft after being built up by 
metallizing. This is followed by ma- 
chining, resulting in the shaft shown at 
the bottom. Fig. 4 illustrates the method 
used in building up this shaft. The 
gun uses steel wire and shaft is clamped 
in a chuck revolving at moderate speed. 


One of the largest metallizing jobs in 
this yard was on the interior of a cylinder 
requiring machining to a press fit. A 
mistake during machining caused exces- 
sive material to be removed from one- 
half of the cylinder, covering an area of 
over 30 square feet. Due to the large 
number of man-hours and time required 
for fabrication, it represented several 
thousands of dollars prior to machining. 
The ship on which it was to be installed 
was being rushed to completion to meet 
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an early delivery date. Metallizing offered 
a most satisfactory salvage method. 

By attaching oxygen and acetylene 
tanks and air hose to the boring bar, as 
shown in Fig. 3, it was unnecessary to 
remove the weldment from the boring 
mill. The gun was mounted on a regular 
cutting arm, with gases fed through %4- 
inch brass tubing placed on the boring 
bar keyway, eliminating tangling. Steel 
metallizing wire was looped over the 
boring bar. Prior to spraying, a series 
of circumferential cuts were made across 
the area to be bui't-up to give sufficient 
roughness to assure adequate bond of 
parent and sprayed metal. Approxi- 
mately 200 pounds of steel were sprayed 
during this cperation. After spraying, 
the gun was removed, the arm tefitted 
with a cutting tool, and the cylinder ma- 
chired to correct dimensions, giving a 
perfect press fit surface. 

The application of zinc by metallizing 
is used extensively. It involves spraying 
various sections, from lerge bulkheads to 
small brackets, including welded seams 
on galvanized fresh-water tanks, chests 
and vent trucks, where galvanized coat- 
ing was damaged by welding heat. 

Fig. 5 shows small angle brackets of 
galvanized iron that require metallizing 
with zine at the poirt where heat from 
bending has damaged the galvanized 
covering. The operator is grinding rust 
from one bracket preparatory to spraying. 
Brackets at the right of Fig. 5 are as re- 
ceived prior to cleaning, those at the 
left have been cleaned, and those in the 
center have been sprayed. 


Fig. 1—Steps in restoring a ma- 
chine shaft 


Fig. 2—Copper switch fingers in 
various stages of being rebuilt by 
metallizing process 


Fig. 3—Rig for resurfacing a cylin- 
der interior 


Fig. 4—Metallizing gun building 
up a shaft 


Fig. 5—Processing galvanized iron 

brackets to resist corrosion. Mogul 

metallizing guns are used in all ap- 
plications described 













































































UNITEME 


pWhl..: -_ 
lyri w ect dct 


* —_ Mill Arrangement to Produce 
All Commercial Degrees of Temper Hardness 


* Permits Standardization of Ingot Analysis 
* Produces a Flatter Strip with 
Better Cold Forming Properties 


* Produces at Lower Costs 


This mill resembles somewhat in appearance a conventional 4-high mill. 

/) It employs in a single housing two pair of processing roller and tension- 

/ ing units disposed vertically with respect to one another and between 
which the strip is processed by stretching, the strip passing in a circuitous 

/ path around these units. This stretching is accomplished by regulation 
/ of the differential in speed between the upper and lower roller tension 
/ units. In the mill the strip is reduced continuously in a sequence of 
operations consisting of rolling, stretching, and again rolling, the major 
portion of the reduction being accomplished by stretching and the 
processing being varied as required to secure different degrees of hardness. 

UNITED UNITEMPER MILL utilizes the principle of work-harden- 
ing or tempering by continuous stretching. The resultant product, 
uniformly cold-worked throughout its entire thickness, conclusively 
shows superior cold-forming properties as well as meeting all accepted 
physical standards. 

All commercial degrees of hardness can be made with one pass 
through the UNITEMPER MILL, using one grade of rimming steel. 
Standardization of ingot analysis, with its attendant economies, is there- 
fore possible. 

The UNITEMPER process, which embodies all of the essentials of 
continuous stretcher leveling, produces an extremely flat product. 

Extremely low rolling pressures, as compared with conventional 
4-High Temper Mills, permit use of UNITED Alloy Iron Rolls instead 
of more expensive forged steel rolls. This, plus savings resulting from 
standardization of ingot analysis, and savings due to a simpler in- 
stallation, make the UNITEMPER process extremely attractive from a 
manufacturing standpoint. 

To manufacturers of tinplate, autobody sheets, furniture stock, stainless 
steel panels and other specialties, in anticipation of demands for hard- 
rolled steel with better cold-forming properties for many fabrications, 
the revolutionary advantages of UNITEMPER will be apparent. 

UNITED engineers will gladly furnish complete information includ- 
ing data based on mill production records. 


* Process and apparatus patents pending. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY CO. 


( PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at PITTSBURGH - VANDERGRIFT - NEW CASTLE - YOUNGSTOWN - CANTON 


; Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
£6. 7.m- Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 
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tt Ea in Because of the almost universal usage of alternating current, 
LALLA. this discussion presented before the Westinghouse Materials 
Handling Machinery Manufacturers conference will be helpful 
Se in selecting controls and drives 
By C. B. RISLER 
__ TORQUE 150% Industry Engineering Department 
sou wt Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 





East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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G—Throughout all operations keep 
motor current as low as possible to re- 
duce motor heating. 

The graph of hoist characteristics of 
the various control systems shown in 


THERE are four general systems 
in use for controlling crane hoists which 
are powered wi:h wound rotor alternat- 
ing curre:.t motors. Since use of alternat- 
ing current for this purpose is increasing, 
a study of these four systems and waat Fig. 1 shows them to be practically ident- 
each will do is in order. Systems are usual- jcal. These characteristics are secured 
ly known as (1) counter torque, (2) DC by adjusting the rotor external re- 
dynamic braking (3) adjustable urbal- — sistance, and provide excellent regula- 
anced voltage, and (4) variable unbal- tion at full speed and a good selection 
anced voltage or reactor. of speed points for loads of medium 

Speed-torque curves provide a con- weights and heavier. The weakness is 
venient basis for description of the per- jn the light load sector, where slow 














formance of the various systems. In _ speeds are difficult to obtain. 
Fig. 1, which shows the conventional In the lowering direction, full speed 





PERCENT TORQUE 





speed-torque curves for a wound rotor 
motor, it indicates that primary interest 
in hoist work occurs where there is posi- 
tive or negative torque in a downward 
direction, or positive torque in an up- 
ward direction. Thus all action can be 
plotted in quadrants I, III, or IV. 


actually is obtained when the load over- 
hauls the motor, and rotates it at a speed 
above synchronous, which means_ the 
motor becomes a generator and pumps 
power back into the system. Maximum 
safe speed is 150 per cent of svrchroous 
speed, or a maximum of about 125 per 























% There are six desirable nerformance cent for practical purposes, and this does 
a characteristics, outlined as follows: not give operator control of load at such 
1—Hoist all normal loads at slow, speeds. These characteristics are common 
F medium and high speeds. to all AC systems. 
2—Hoist light loads at reduced speeds. j 
3—Lower all loads at slow, medium Counter Torque System 
and high speeds. The counter torque system uses stand- 
4—Provide a creeping lowering ard wound rotor control elements: Re- 
speed throughout the normal range of versing contactors in the stator leads, 
load for careful spotting of critical loads. external resistance in the rotor circuit 
5—Lowering nonoverhauling empty and contactors to control the amount 
hook at both high speed and low speed. of external resistance inserted. In low- 
ering by this system, the motor exerts 
upward effort on all positions except the 
PRIMARY CONNECTIONS VECTOR OAGRAM % RATED % FULL LOAD 
7 y gy yg F " ; with quadrants 
" fir nueinadiiaiboce conoTiON Th OT2 13 Fig. 1—Speed-torque axes with qu 
: Af ‘ meee ges DP) a eee identified and hoisting curves for hoist 
oe + "1, J ‘\ vig eee ee type wound rotor moor 
Sirs ote y, \ Cc 2 17S ass 
, z | to Pn * meee) Fig. 2—Speed torque plot of desirable 
ae performance characteristics of a success- 
O00 _&, 40 29 <¢ » gS go 0 ful crane hoist control 
‘ant 20 Fig. 3—Speed-torque curves for wound 


rotor motor using counter torque system 


Fig. 4—Test results with hoist type wound 
rotor motor using an adjustahle unbal- 
ance voltage connection 
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ELIVERS THE GOODS... 
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K eeping plenty of planes flying “over there” calls for round-the-clock 
production of them over here... means speeding thousands of parts and 
sub-assemblies from one operation to another with time-table regularity. 
Keeping production lines adequately supplied continuously throughout 
every shift is a stop-and-go job in which battery industrial trucks excel 
because of their inherent advantages. 

They can go almost anywhere . . . indoors or outside . . . because they 
are quiet and free from fumes. They can even be provided with spark- 
enclosed construction for operation where fumes and fire hazards may 
exist. 

Exchange batteries keep the truck continuously supplied with power. 
While one battery operates the truck, another is being charged. The 
truck starts instantly, accelerates smoothly and consumes no power dur- 
ing stops. Thus it makes efficient use of power, and the current used for 
battery charging is the lowest-cost power available. 

Its electric motor drives are inherently simple and trouble-free. No 
other type of truck has so few wearing parts. In fact, the battery industrial 
truck is one of the most dependable and economical types of handling 
equipment .. . especially when powered with Edison Alkaline Batteries. 
With steel cell construction, a solution that is a preservative of steel and 
a fool-proof electrochemical principle of operation, they are the most 
durable, longest lived and most trouble-free of all batteries. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
e Orange, New Jersey. 


WOT. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 





> 


In Industrial Trucks, Alkaline Batteries Give You These Important Advantages 
They are durable mechanically; grids, containers and @ They are foolproof electrically; are not injured by short 
other structural parts of the cells are of steel; the alkaline circuiting, reverse charging or similar accidents; are free 
electrolyte is a preservative of steel. from self-deteriorating reactions. 


They can be charged rapidly; gassing cannot dislodge the @ They can stand idle indefinitely without injury, without 
active materials. : : 
: attention, and without expense. 
They withstand temperature extremes; are free from 
freezing hazard; are easily ventilated for rapid cooling. @ They are simple and easy to maintain. 
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A propeller blade is certainly no place for 
an ice-pack. Neither is a pilot’s windshield. 
Yet every drop of freezing rain that strikes 
these surfaces is potentially ice-forming... 
and dangerous. 

W.H. Nichols & Sons has helped combat 
this natural “enemy” by producing a unique 
precision pump for an anti-icing unit which 
“beats ice to the draw” by spreading a thin 
film of alcohol on these exposed surfaces. 
The mixture of alcohol and rain with its 
lower freezing point quickly flies off as 
harmless vapor instead of turning to ice. 

Metering such a thin fluid as alcohol with 
exact, measured distribution to both en- 
gines in a bi-motored plane presents many 
unusual manufacturing requirements. The 
pump must operate completely without lu- 
bricant to insulate the rubbing surfaces 
from one another. This means fine, flat sur- 


face finishes and strictest dimensional aecu- 


alting the Note Szen 


racy. Since the whole unit is powered by 
the plane’s limited electrical supply, com- 
plete freedom from binding is essential. 

Nichols mass-produced the close dimen- 
sions required... gears thicknessed to plus 
0” minus .0001”...side plates flat to .0002” 
over 342” length... bores in the centerplate 
held to plus .0002” minus 0”. A high pro- 
duction rate was constantly maintained 
without pre-selection of any parts and the 
cost kept low. 

Such performance is typical of Nichols’ 
forty years of mass-precision manufactur- 
ing ability. Here unique facilities have been 
developed for producing the “hard” parts. 

Perhaps you have an unusual precision 
problem—part or assembly—which can 
benefit from such a tradition of accuracy 
in mass-production. Talk it over with 
“Accurate” Nichols. 


W.H. NICHOLS & SONS, WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
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PRECISION ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 
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ANOTHER MASS-PRECISION ASSEMBLY BUILT BY NICHOLS 
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last, and thus the weight of the load ex- 
erts the only downward force, the motor 
acting as a counter-force with the ex- 
tent of its force determined by the 
amount of resistance plugged into the 
secondary of the motor. In Fig. 3, 
this performance is shown by the exten- 
sion of the speed-torque curves into 
quadrant IV, curves L1 to LS. 

Under these conditions, it is obvious 
that lowering control will be quite poor, 
particularly under changing load condi- 
tions. Furthermore, it is quite difficult 
to hoist light loads at slow speeds, and 
even more difficult to lower such loads at 
low speeds. There is no creeping or 
inching point for such loads in the low- 
ering direction. The best performance 
in this system is obtained in lowering 
operations on loads between 50 and 100 
per cent torque, with a wide range of 
positions available for such jobs. 

While these characteristics do not 
make for ideal conditions in applica- 
tions where the loads are apt to vary, as 
in general hook work, the drive is par- 
ticularly well suited for such jobs as 
grab bucket hoisting, where a more or 
less narrow range of loads exist and 
slow and accurate landing and taking off 
are not required. In such applications, 
the counter torque system is the simplest 
and most efficient installation. 


DC Dynamic Braking 


When a direct current is circulated 
through the stator windings of a wound 
rotor motor a stationary field is set up 
across the air gap. When the rotor is 
turned in this field, voltages are generat- 
ed in the rotor windings, causing circu- 
lation of current through the motor and its 
external resistance, The energy causing 
rotation is thus dissipated as heat from 
the external resistance of the rotor circuit. 
Such a system of securing retarding 
torque is used in conjunction with regen- 
erative operation previously described 
to secure a set of lowering character- 
istic curves. For normal hoist applica- 
tions a maximum retarding torque of 
150 per cent is ample. This can be se- 
cured by circulating approximately 133 
per cent direct current through the 
stator of the wound rotor motor. This 
value of current does not excessively 
heat the motor since it is only carried 
through two of three windings of a Y 
connected motor or distributed through 
three windings of a Delta machine. 

The speed torque characteristics result- 
ing from such a system of retardation are 
shown in Fig. 5. It is seen that this system 
offers much flatter curves than those 
available with the counter torque sys- 
tem inasmuch as the first five lowering 
curves converge at 0 speed. Further- 
more, over the range between 25 per 
cent and 100 per cent load, a good selec- 
tion of operating speeds is available. 
The characteristic present in the counter 
torque drive which caused some loads 
to be hoisted inadvertently is completely 
eliminated. Adjustment of the rotor re- 
sistance can vary the location of the 
curves and where an accurate creeping 
speed is desired one can be readily ob- 
tained which will give a maximum of 5 
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per cent speed with 100 per cent torque. 
The curve for such a drive is shown as 
a dotted line. This drive, like the coun- 
ter torque, lacks ability to “power drive” 
a light hook down at predetermined slow 
speed and similarly is weak in providing 
a wide range of operating speeds in ex- 
tremely low torque region. 

Heating of motor caused by the circu- 
lation of excitation current in stator and 
generated current in rotor is about equal 
to that required for the same torque and 
speed in the hoisting direction. 

The result is a drive which, 
for applications where an_ overhaul- 
ing load is assured, provides a fine 
degree of control with smooth transi- 
tion from one running sneed _ to 
another and a very definite con- 
trol of creeping speed regardless of load. 
Applications have been made to gantry 
type shipyard cranes, overhead traveliug 
cranes, and for the emergency braking 
of a car dumper cradle for lowering cars 
from which the frozen ore cannot be 
dumped. Further applications of this 
system have been made on mine hoists, 
conveyors, and other machine drives 
where retarding torque was needed. 

Recent trends in the development of 
AC crane hoist control have been to 
apply unbalanced primary voltages to 
the terminals of the wound rotor motor. 
What, until now has been generally re- 
garded as an _ unfavorable operating 
condition, has been found to provide de- 
sirable characteristics particularly in low- 
ering operations. One scheme employs 


Fig. 5—Speed-torque curves for 
wound rotor motor using DC dy- 
namic braking system of control 


Fig. 6—Speed-torque curves for 

wound rotor motor using an ad- 

justable unbalanced voltage scheme 
of control 


Fig. 7—Speed-torque curves for 
wound rotor motor using AC dy- 
namic braking system of control 


Fig. 8—Schematic diagram with 
functional features of equipment 
used in a variable unbalanced volt- 
age system of control for hoist type 
wound rotor motor 
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an adjustable unbalance, changing the 
degree of unbalance for the various con- 
trol steps to get the various speeds of 
operation. The unbalanced voltages are 
secured by the use of an auto-transformer 


with a multiplicity of terminals. Fig. 4 
shows the basic stator connection for 
such a control. Reversing terminals 


Tl and T3 on the auto-transformer taps 
will result in a reversal of the phase 
sequence of the voltages app‘ied to the 
motor terminal and hence, by reversing 
the direction of the primary rotating 
field, will reverse the torque exerted 
by the motor. 

Wi.h this adjustable unbalanced volt- 
age system, speed torque characteristics 
are obtained as shown in Fig. 6. These 
give a good selection of speeds between 
0 and 50 per cent load. Above 50 per 
load the drive lacks control at 
drive offers excellent 
characteristics for driving a nonover- 
hauling light hook at slow, medium and 
high speeds. The slope of the speed 
torque curves (an indication of the reg- 
ulation) is about equal to the average 
obtainable with the DC dynamic brak- 
ing scheme. However, the regulation 
is not as good in the slow speed regions. 
This, therefore, results in the lack of 
creeping speed for the careful spotting 
of all loads. 

The use of a constant value of ap- 
plied voltage for each of the operating 
points throughout the entire speed range 
results in extremely high current shown 
in Fig. 4. This figure presents the re- 
sult of tests conducted with stator con- 
nections shown at the left. The unbal- 
anced voltages applied to the motor are 
shown by the vector’ diagram and the 
tabulation of per cent rated voltage be- 
tween the various motor terminals. The 
value of the rotor resistance and applied 
unbalanced voltages has been chosen to 
give a speed torque curve crossing the 
zero torque axis at approximately 50 
and having 100 per cent 
speed at approximately 100 per cent 
torque. Such a curve is one which would 
find frequent use where such a system 
of control would be applied to a hoist, 
although the slope of the curve might 
be made somewhat steeper in order to 
limit the motor currents. The currents 
drawn at the three motor terminals aré 
shown in the tabulation in the corner of 
this figure. Particular attention should 
be given the points B and C which are in 
the zone of lowering operations. It is 
noted that the current in each line is 
well above its rated value, ranging be- 
tween a maximum of 300 per cent and a 
minimum of 170 per cent. Operation 
for long periods of time or at frecuent 
intervals under such conditions will re- 


cent 
slow speeds. The 


per cent 


sult in excessive motor heating. As 
slower operating speeds are desired, 
Fig. 10—Tabulation of hoisting 


features provided by the five sys- 
tems of control, namely; counter 


torque, DC dynamic braking, ad- 
justable unbalanced voltage, AC 


dynamic braking and variable un- 
balanced voltage 
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Fig. G—Speed-torque curve for 

wound rotor motor using variable 

unbalanced voltage or “reactor” 
type of control 


greater unbalance in voltage must be 
applied and the currents for a given 
torque increased. 

The result is a hoist control which 
meets certain requirements in the lower- 
ing direction which have not previously 
been met, particularly by supplying 
operating points in the moderate and 
slow speed regions for loads up to half 
the motor rating. It further meets 
the requirements of lowering a nonover- 
hauling light hook in a very fine manner. 
However, loads of 75 per cent and larger 
cannot be lowered at less than 50 per 
cent speed. This requires high current 
which necessitates some care in motor 
and control selection where the drive is 
to be used frequently. The drive re- 
quires the opening of at least one of 


the main power leads to the motor be- 
tween each of the control points in the 
lowering direction. 

A scheme of control frequently re- 
ferred to as AC dynamic braking has 
been marketed to some exient. This is 
a special case of the adjustable unbal- 
anced voltage drive in which the value 
of unbalance is chosen such that the 
voltage between two motor terminals is 
zero. The two motor terminals are tied 
together and a single phase AC voltage 
is applied. The speed torque character- 
istics of such a drive are shown in Fig, 
7. Various speed torque characteristics 
are obtained by varying the rotor re- 
sistance rather than by changing the 
voltage applied to the motor terminals, 
There is an optimum value of rotor re- 
sistance giving the best regulation 
(Curve 1-2) and this cannot be improved 
upon. Result is that rated loads canno! 
be lowered at speeds: lower than 60 
per cent. With this connection currents 
as high as 225 per cent are drawn at 
full load. 

This variation of the application of 
unbalanced voltage resulis in a drive 
which has limited use. It was orig- 
inated in Germany by the Siemens- 
Schuckert Co. and has been used by 


them in conjunction with the counter 
torque and regenerative systems. _ Its 
chief value in American practice has 


been as a retarding point to reduce the 
service required on brakes when it is 
automatically inserted between a _ run- 
ning point and the “off” or “stop” posi- 
tion. 

Instead of applying an adjustable un- 
balanced primary voltage, a system of 
control has been devised whereby the 
degree of unbalance applied to the mo- 
tor terminals is varied as a function 
of the motor speed. The relationship 
between this unbalance and the motor 


(Please turn to Page 126) 
































TYPE OF DRIVE 
ADJUSTABLE VARIABLE 
COUNTER D.C. A.C. 
FEATURE TORQUE | DYNAMIC UNBALANCED DYNAMIC UNBALANCED 
VOLTAGE VOLTAGE 
HOIST NORMAL 
LOADS AT 
SLOW SPEED 
MED. SPEED ray A A A A 
HIGH SPEED 
HOIST LIGHT 
LOADS AT A 
SLOW SPEED 
LOWER NORMAL 
LOADS AT 
SLOW SPEED ®@ A A 
MED. SPEED @ A A A A 
HIGH SPEED 4 ry A A A 
LOWER ALL 
NORMAL LOADS AT A A 
CREEPING SPEED 
LOWER NON- 
OVERHAULING © 
LIGHT HOOK AT 
SLOW SPEED A A 
HIGH SPEED ry A A A A 
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It Begins with the Iron in Toncan Iron 


...and produces the Highest Rust-Resistance of any Ferrous Material in its Price Class 


Fe, the symbol for Iron, is the be- 
ginning of a proved formula for 
longer sheet metal life. And it is 
the first of many reasons why Ton- 
can Iron has the highest rust-re- 
sistance of all ferrous materials in 


its price class. 


Toncan Iron is made from an open- 
hearth iron that is refined to an ex- 
ceptionally high degree of purity. 
Thus, chemical impurities and non- 
uniform grain structure, which in- 
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vite corrosion, have been reduced 
to a minimum. 


Besides that, Toncan Iron is an 
alloy. To the refined open-hearth 
iron is added twice as much copper 
as found in copper-bearing steel. 
It also contains molybdenum— 
added to make the copper more 
effective. 


You'll like Toncan Iron, too, be- 
cause its rust-resistance is uniform 
—all through the metal. And be- 


cause Toncan Iron #s a refined iron 
and carefully processed for ductil- 
ity, it is one of the easiest materials 
to fabricate by all methods. 


So, whenever your requirements call 
for a material of high rust-resist- 
ance, remember the longer service 
and lower fabricating costs of 
Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 














INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Electric Welder 


Designated as No. G-225, a new elec- 
tric welder is announced by Hampton 
Electric Mfg. Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
The unit operates on 220 volt or 440 volt 





supply and has a capacity of 30 to 
300 amperes. It is capable of handling 
electrodes from 1/16 to % inch diameter. 
The welder has a stabilizer designed to 
counterbalance the welding current and 
voltage. It is equipped with a thermo- 
statically controlled arcless overload cut- 
out to protect it against excessive over- 
loads. The unit also has a number of 
welding heats between minimum and 
maximum in increments of % ampere if 


desired. 


Electronic Controller 


An electronic type resistance ther- 
mometer suitable for indicating, record- 
ing and controlling temperatures between 
100 and 1000 degrees Fahr. is announced 
by Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe road, 
Cleveland 10. This recorder operates on 
the null balance principle and provides 
instantaneous balancing action by elec- 
tronic detection and control. Unbalance 
of the measuring bridge is detected by 
electron tubes without the aid of a 
galvanometer or other moving parts. 

An indicating scale which circles the 
chart may be read easily at a distance 
of 50 teet, the pointer reading coinciding 








with that of the recording pen. Indi- 
cating, recording and controlling mechan- 
isms are all driven by the same revers- 
ible electric motor which adjusts the 
slidewire resistance to balance the meas- 
uring bridge. This motor is continu- 
ously connected to the electronic control 
unit which is continuously connected to 
the measuring bridge. The temperature 
sensitive element is a platinum resistance 
wire, wound on a mica form and _ held 
between two mica sheets which are 
clamped by a metal frame. The element 
is further protected by a well which is 





permanently installed in the pipe line, 
furnace wall, duct,. or other point of 
temperature measurement. As alternat- 
ing current is used for the bridge, no 
battery source of bridge voltage is 
needed. Standard voltage cells and volt- 
age standardization equipment are not 
required. 


Tapping Machine 


The new three spindle automatic tap- 
ping machine introduced by D._ H. 
Prutton Machinery & Tool Co., 5295 
West 130th street, Cleveland 11, can 
tap three different size holes up to 1- 
inch simultaneously. One, two or three 
different sizes of work can be handled 
at the same time. Three separate motors 
with separate controls are provided. 

A single or continuous cycle is avail- 
able. Pressing one of the 
buttons causes the spindle 
to travel all the way to 
the top and_ reverse. 
Pressing, the same but- 
ton and turning it causes 
the cycle to be repeated 
again and again. This 
tapping machine employs 
the lead screw principle. 
The master nut has a 
safety feature which pre- 
vents excessive vertical 
pressure on the tap. A 
keyway located on_in- 
side wall of the lead screw 
fits a key in the spindle. 
A worm-and-worm gear 
rotates in the spindle. 
Positive feed by the lead 
screw prevents any tear- 
ing of threads. The total 
lead is held within a 


tolerance of 0.0005-inch. A hole up to 
1% inches in length can be tapped with 
a range in pitch up to 8. 

Each unit has its own individual con- 
trol, being actuated by a start-stop push 
button. If a part jams on the upstroke, 
the operator pushes the red button to 
stop the motor. By pulling out the black 
button, the machine reverses to the 
neutral position. The three fixtures can 
be located on the table to face the 
operator convergingly. 

There are two tanks of 5-gallon capac- 
ity each, located in each leg. One is for 
the coolant, the other for hydraulic oil 
in case hydraulic holding is desired. The 
flow of the coolant is shut off when the 
tap has completed the down stroke, 
thereby gushing of oil is avoided while 
loading and unloading the fixture. 


Angle Bracket 


To convert a drill press into an all 
purpose machine for angle drilling, polish- 
ing, buffing, sanding, rotary filing, wire 
brushing, tapping, reaming, burring, 
grinding, horning and varied uses, Nobur 
Mfg. Co., 910 North Orange drive, Los 
Angeles, has developed a new angle 





bracket. 


Spindle angles can be adjusted 
to any height, placed horizontally or ver- 


tically, at any angle. It fits the machine 
to the work. 

This bracket is available for all popular 
models of drill presses with construc- 
tion embodying round tubular column. 
A turn of the wrench is needed for posi- 
tioning. Available in sizes for drill press 
with 2%4 to 3 29/32-inch tubular columns, 


Multi-Rectifier 


The new multi-rectifier introduced by 
Green Electric Laboratories, 130 Cedar 
street, New York 6, allows for a range 
from zero to 48 volts in a compact mech- 
anism. It incorporates six selenium recti- 
fier sections which may be interconnect- 
ed by external links to provide four 
ranges of direct current power: 0 to 8 
volts, maximum capacity 100 amperes; 
0 to 16 volts, maximum capacity 50 am- 
peres; 0 to 24 volts, maximum capacity 
85 amperes; 0 to 48 volts, maximum 
capacity 18 amperes. Therefore, it is 
possible for the two  panel-mounted 


(All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described.) 
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@ Geared to the precision demands of war, Chicago 
Wheels have been a potent force in smashing bottlenecks 
—cutting down rejects—speeding production to an all- 
time high. 

Constantly tested, constantly improved—Chicago Wheels 
produce finishes so perfect they pass exacting surface 
analyzer tests, so accurate they can be measured in 
micro inches. 

Production of civilian goods will demand the same pre- 
cision finishing methods. 

Keep pace with Chicagos, the Wheels of Progress! 
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CHICAGO GRINDING WHEELS 


Anything up to 3" in diameter in various grains and bonds, 
including FV, the sensational new bond with a pedigree. 


CHICAGO MOUNTED WHEELS 
Shapes and abrasive formulas to take care of every job 
of internal or external finishing. 


TRY ONE FREE! 


So you'll know what they can do, we will send a test 
wheel. Tell us material you'd like to finish and size 
wheel required. 


Pee ite oe eee “a me 2 
s 


Send Catalog. Interested in [_] Grinding Wheels 
(_] Mounted Wheels. (_] Send Test Wheel. Size. 


ee eee 


Address 
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MOFURNACES 


For Every Industrial Heat Treating Process 
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Aluminum, steel, brass and other assem- 
blies are being securely and economically 
joined in EF brazing furnaces. 


Products which otherwise would be difficult or 
tyrnace and a expensive to make in one piece are being made in 
rough the and bag several pieces and brazed. 
ed Products requirin several stampings joined or 
requiring screw machine parts, forgings and stamp- 
ings to complete the unit, are being neatly, and 
economically joined, right in the production line. 
Strong, leak-proof joints are made and the com- 
pleted units are discharged from, these furnaces— 
clean and bright. Any number of joints in the same 
product or any number of pieces can be joined at 
one time. 


Investigate This Process for Joining Your 
Aluminum, Brass, Copper or Steel Parts. 


We will be glad to put samples of your products 
through one of our furnaces to show you the results 
you can expect, and give you an estimate on the 
cost of the equipment to handle your product. 








Send for printed matter showing various types of EF brazing furnaces. 


The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 


Gas Fired, Oil Fired and Electric Furnaces---For Any Process, Product or Production 








FURNACES ?i cri 


For Every Heating and Heat Treating Process 





Aluminum Brazing Carburizing Nitriding 

Annealing Drawing Normalizing 

Billet Heating Enameling Soaking Pits 

Bright Annealing Forging Scale-Free Hardening 
Bright Hardening Hardening Quenching Machines 
Copper Brazing Malleablizing Ceramic Kilns, etc. 
Controlled Atmosphere Silver Soldering Process Heating 


We Build the Furnace to Fit Your Job 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CO. 








SALEM, OHIO 
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voltage control switches to provide 

range of control in 49 steps, from zer 
to maximum, on any range. The built-i 
voltmeter and ammeter indicate the di 
rect current output voltage and current 
at all times and red line calibrations 





indicate the maximum current limitation 
on each range. 

On each side of the cabinet, wing 
nut terminals are duplicated for con- 
venience in connecting loads. The sec- 
tion binding posts for interconnection 
are externally located on the right hand 
side only. Other additional features in- 
clude a three phase magnetic contactor 
in the main power supply circuit with 
on-off push buttons, pilot lamp, monitor 
lamp, buzzer for overload warning and 
automatic watchman which provides au- 
tomatic current interruption in case of 
prolonged overload. The multi-rectifier 
is available for operation from 220 to 
440 volts or as specified at 60 cycles. 


Rotary Pump 


A new low pressure rotary pump de- 
signed for industrial application is an- 
nounced by John S. Barnes Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill. The pump is adapted for use 
as a lubricating booster pump for oil 
lines, a gasoline dispensing pump and 
for oil pressure systems on automotive, 
truck or tractor equipment as well as on 
torque converters. Capacity of the unit 
ranges proportionately from one gallon 
per minute at 600 revolutions per min- 
ute to four gallons per minute at 2400 
revolutions per minute. 

One feature of the pump is the spur 
gear tooth form. Tooth construction 
of the spur gear eliminates excessive 
sliding and reduces slippage of the fluid 
to an absolute minimum; each _ tooth 
completely fills the mating space, as the 
gears mesh and perfect sealing action is 
effected. Protection against excessive 
pressure is afforded by a relief valve 
which is adjusted and set at the factory 
under operating conditions simulating 
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Parco Lubrizing is a simple, inexpensive chemical treat- 
ment that produces on bearing surfaces of iron and steel, 
without the use of electric current, a nonmetallic, oil 
absorbent coating that permits rapid break-in of moving 
parts without scoring or scuffing and reduces subsequent 
wear. Hundreds of bearing parts are now Parco Lubrized 
in production. Send for complete information. 


‘PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 


2158 EAST MILWAUKEE e¢ DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT. 





HANDLING +Processing +HAN DLING + Assembling +HAN DLING +Packing +HAN DLING+Storage+HAN DLING 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 








LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT GENERATE ITE 


Ha ndling Materials —n.0:: common of all 
production operations—is the key to better plant, dock and 
terminal performance. Handling starts with the raw ma- 
terials, follows on through all phases of production and 
distribution, never stopping until the finished product is 
delivered to final destination. 

Versatile Towmotor—the one-man-gang— provides you 
with a handling system that assures full benefits from other 
new and modern machinery. Towmotor capably performs 
hundreds of important handling operations. Save time, man- 
power, money—write today for the Towmotor DATA FILE 


... it gives you the complete story. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1/223 E£. 1S2ND STREET, CLEVELAND 1/0, 
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those of the plant in which the pump 
is to be installed. Complete balance is 
effected by equalized fluid _pressre 
throughout the pump. It can be sup- 
plied with or without relief valve, 
The vacuum created by two identical 
spur gears, which are the only moving 
parts, draws the fluid being pumped 
through the pump inlet. The fluid then 
passes between the teeth of the gears 
to the discharge side of the pump. The 








meshing of the gear forces the liquid 
into the discharge line. Driving gear 
is equipped with a free floating type 
drive shaft of fine grained steel, with 
shear pin to minimize damage caused 
by foreign materials entering the pump 
housing. A spring loaded oil seal is 
used on the drive shaft and the shaft is 
tanged to fit the power drive slot. 

Self-priming is a feature of the pump 
and all moving parts are self-lubricated. 
The pump is precision machined through- 
out and socket head screws are used 
in the assembly. The maximum pres- 
sure range on the pump is 200 pounds 
per square inch. 


Inspection Device 


Fluorescent tubing of the new cold 
cathode fluorescent indirect lighted in- 
spection device offered by Larrimore 
Sales Co., St. Louis, is in circular form 
around the 5-inch magnifying lens, but 





shielded from the lens. It operates on 
115 volt, 60 cycles, alternating current, 
which is converted by a small trans- 
former of 2000 volts. The transformer 
is in a separate housing which can be 
fastened near the plug-in. 
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Billions of $'s in Postwar Prosperity 
Will Stay Locked Up.. 


/ - 
i; s 
} 





. Unless We All Help to 


Solve Industry’s No. 1 Problem 


...creating more jobs with high wages by producing 
more and better products at a lower cost 


In spite of the pent-up demand created by the past few 
years of high earnings and restricted purchasing — 
John Q. Public is going to be mighty cagey when it 
comes to cashing in his war bonds or depleting his 
savings account. 


The great amount of publicity given to the develop- 
ment of new products has sold future buyers on the fact 
that American industry and genius will soon deliver bet- 
ter, new products ata lower cost. And, having done with- 
out this long, John Q. Public is going to “wait and see.” 


Realizing this fact, leading manufacturers of produc- 
tion and processing equipment are modernizing their 
designs with every determination of helping to solve 
this vital No. 1 problem of all industry. 


Business leaders know that only through soundly 
stimulated demand can they create increased produc- 
tion —and provide more jobs with high wages. 


Century Motors Help to Reflect Lower Costs 

Of course, machine tools and other processing equip- 
ment will play an important part in building and main- 
taining postwar prosperity — but electric motors are 


production tools, too, because they are a component 
part of the machines they drive. 

Century Motors offer specialized advantages such as 
—a wide variety of motor types to match the functional 
characteristics of production operation—unusual free- 
dom from vibration that contributes to closer tolerances 
in high speed, precision production—motor protection 
features that mean uninterrupted production in spite of 
hazardous atmospheres—permanently quiet operation 
that results in less waste of human energy—and many 
other specialized features that reflect lower final costs. 


Century’s Organization Helps, Too 

Century’s national organization of Motor Specialists 
has long helped appliance manufacturers and machine 
tool builders to effect savings in original design and in 
production output costs. They can help you best when 
your machines or your products are still in the blue- 
print or experimental stage. 


Everyone Benefits from Century’s Performance 
Whether you are a manufacturer of consumer prod- 
ucts or industrial equipment, a wholesaler or retailer— 












: C) you, too, have a direct or indirect stake in how well 
. Century Motors can help others in solving the problem 
; — of delivering a better product at a lower cost. 
Act Now — If you are a manufacturer of Motorized 
d Equipment or Appliances, it will pay you to call your 
nearest of Century’s 31 branch offices, 
tes on ©. 
urrent, 
trans- Vachs eotiietiiittacceanan a 
former 
an be CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY « 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


Available in dull or polished finish 
in coils or cut lengths, Thomas cop- 








per coated strip steel is furnished 





accurately to your specifications. 











A CHOICE OF COATINGS 


Brass Copper Nickel Zinc Tin 
Solder and Lacquer 

































in colors. 


For an all around, economical 
finish for your product, consult 
Thomas engineers. 











Shaping Aluminum 


(Continued from Page 79) 
strains which would make the stock 
brittle. 

While engineers admitted, at least 
theoretically, that a “rubber-formed” 
part suffered less strain, Ford men did 
not let that deter them, especially after 
exhaustive tests proved that the strains 
set up in the use of steel dies were not 
so serious as to impair the metal’s 
strength beyond the safety point. 

Ford men were more concerned with 
the problem of warpage. All parts made 
of aluminum alloy had to be heat treated 
either before or after forming. Because 
the heating and subsequent quenching 
caused the stock to warp, different meth- 
ods were used to overcome this effect, 
They tried blanking the smaller parts be- 
fore heat treating, subsequently rolling 
the blanks first and then forming them 
while in the so-called “SW” condition. 

Other B-24 parts—chiefly larger parts 
—were partially formed first, then heat 
treated. By redrawing the parts to the 
full depth of the die while the stock was 
still in the “SW” condition, they were 
able to complete them to their correct 
shape with little or no warpage, and 
with a minimum of strain. 

Use of hard dies at Willow Run 
opened the door to several other impor- 
tant improvements in production meth- 
ods. Small parts that were being routed 
or sawed out are now shaped by blank- 
ing or by use of punch dies, making pos- 
sible faster handling, together with a con- 
siderable saving of stock. 


Piercing Dies Locate Holes 


Another advantage has been _ the 
punching of rivet holes, as well as tool- 
ing and locating holes by means of piere- 
ing dies, wherever possible. Formerly, 
most rivet holes had to be installed by 
stack drilling the parts, using a drill 
template to locate them. A separate op- 
eration was required for each hole, and 
there was always the chance that the 
piece at the bottom of the stack would 
not be in correct alignment, due to the 
tendency of the drill to lose its location 
as it moved through the stock. 

Considering the thousands of rivet 
holes which had to be drilled for each 
B-24 bomber, this possibility would have 
created a serious bottleneck in a mass 
production program. 

Ford tool men and production heads 
decided that greater precision and _ in- 
creased production could be attained by 
piercing these rivet holes by means of 
dies. Punches were installed in the 
blanking dies, wherever feasible, and the 
piercing operation was combined with 
the blanking, making a new one unnec- 
essary. As many as 781 individual 
punches were built into one die to pierce 
a single row of rivet holes in the flange 
of an elliptically shaped piece. Standard- 
ized piercing dies were developed for 
this work, piercing holes to within 
0.002-inch of template measurement. On 
flat stock as high as 2160 holes were 
pierced. Never before in the aircraft 
industry had such extensive use been 
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What are you waiting for? The 
boys that are doing the big job over 
there, are depending on you—over 
here, to win the peace... America’s 
economic reconversion is already 
under way and your business is a 
vital cog in this national machinery. 
You are America. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP 

(1) Make an immediate analysis of 
your reasonable needs to begin 
post-war business. (2) Place un- 
rated orders for this material to be 
delivered as soon as _ restrictions 


permit. (3) Advise your customers 


to do the same. (4) Keep up to date 


on W. P. B., and O. P. A. 


rulings. 












































elon Salemen, 


is needed now! 


HERE'S HOW IT worKs.... Unrated 


orders placed now permit your 
suppliers to anticipate your needs 
and begin actual production on 
them as soon as the W.P.B. lifts 
the bars. This will assure you of a 
quicker return to civilian business. 
The orders your customers place 


with you will provide a back-log to 


start you off when Uncle Sam ceases 


to be the one big buyer. 


With all business following this plan 
the gap will be shortened—payrolls 
will be stabilized—returning vet- 
erans will find work—Ameriea will 
continue its job of supplying the 


markets of the world. 


HEPPENSTA LL, the most dependable name in forgings 


Your personal war effort is important 


(1) Push production 


HEPPENSTALL CO., PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


(2) Plan for peace 


(.3) Beat ‘em with bonds 








CHALLENGE 
TO YOUR 


ENGINEERING 
VISION _-: 


MORAINE 










POROUS METAL 


(COMMONLY KNOWN AS POREX) 


In Moraine Porous Metal, designers 
and engineers have an outstanding new 
material to work with ... a material 
that stimulates the imagination with its 
wide range of applications. Wherever 


product performance can be improved 
through filtration, separation, diffusion 
or flow control of fluids, air or gases, 
Moraine Porous Metal brings new efh- 
ciency to the job. 


THESE EXAMPLES SHOULD GIVE YOU A LEAD 


Diesel Engines: A small Moraine Porous 
Metal element, fabricated as a cone and 
bonded to a metal washer, filters the fuel oil 
as it enters the injector nozzle—safeguards 
fine orifices against clogging. Refrigeration 
Equipment: Moraine Porous Metal elements 
separate oil from the refrigerant, and protect 
control valves, expansion valves and com- 
pressor by removing harmful substances. 
Pneumatic Tools: To safeguard fine orifices 
in pneumatic tools, Moraine Porous Metal 


elements filter out harmful dirt. Lubricated 
Products of All Types: Wherever precision 
parts or polished surfaces must be safe- 
guarded against dirt from lubricating oil, 
Moraine Porous Metal filters provide effec- 
tive protection. Explosion-Resistant Electric 
Motors: Where motors must operate in an 
explosive atmosphere, Moraine Porous Metal 
vents serve as flame arrestors, permitting the 
motors to “breathe,” yet preventing ignition 
of the combustible mixture outside them. 


BUY AN EXTRA BOND THIS WEEK 


MORAINE PRODUCTS Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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made of these tools, covering virtually 
the entire ship. 

Likewise a system of locating holes 
was worked out and standardized, mak- 
ing it possible to exchange dies in the 
presses without each one being separate- 
ly spotted. The advantage of this was 
illustrated by the fact that on the 16 
presses of 45-ton capacity, more than 
8000 dies could be used interchange- 
ably. Several different sizes could be 
used on the larger presses because the 
pattern of holes was extended through a 
system of “multiple spacing” in die sets. 

Use of locating holes extended beyond 
the press shop. The same holes fol- 
lowed through the assembly fixtures, and 
parts that had been blanked or formed 
could be fitted into position later when 
they arrived at the sub-assembly depart- 
ments. This made for precision as well 
as quantity production. 

A system of “measured spacing” also 
made it possible to have the pressure pin 
holes in the pad match those in the die, 
when double action was desired, en- 
abling the pressure pins to move freely 
while the press was in operation. Stand- 
ardized pressure pads were fitted to 
press beds, making it unnecessary to lose 
time through changing springs. 

Twenty-five of the larger presses in 
the press shop are mounted on cast steel 
sub-bases (approximately 16 feet high) 
which are set in a concrete pit so that 
the machines are on the floor level of the 
shop. This arrangement, developed by 
Ford engineers from long experience in 
handling heavy machinery at the Rouge, 
facilitates setting them up and reduces 
the cost of moving or re-arranging them. 

Among the machines are four 1000- 
ton hydraulic presses especially built to 
Ford specifications. Each weighs 350 
tons; two are triple-action and two are 
double-action. They are the first stream- 
lined presses of this type to have their 
hydraulic equipment located beneath the 
floor, instead of towering high in the air 
on top of the machine. 

This unique design makes for greater 
ease in moving dies in and out of the 
press by cranes; but more important, the 
placing of the equipment in the pit per- 
mits servicing the hydraulic units, chang- 
ing the oil, etc. without interfering with 
the operation of the press or surround- 
ing machines, and without tying up an 
overhead crane. 

There are 345 presses in all in use at 
Willow Run alone. Additional parts for 
the bomber are stamped in other Ford 
plants. Across the front of the shop 
along two craneways are 60 heavy 
presses, ranging from 150 to 1000-ton 
pressure capacity. Eleven of these are 
hydraulically operated and the rest are 
mechanical presses ranging from 30 to 
750-ton capacity. About 1550 gallons 
of oil are used in the large hydraulic 
presses as a hydraulic agent. 


—~— 


A 4-page illustrated pamphlet, “The 
Bodine Motorgram,” contains informa- 
tion on uses, characteristics and advan- 
tages of the polyphase motor manufac- 
tured by Bodine Electric Co., 2250 West 
Ohio, Chicago 12. 
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Symmetrical design— 
Bearing loads balanced 
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; ‘Splash lubrication 


Heavily ribbed oil-proof housing 





H &$ HERRINGBONE SPEED REDUCERS 
haue 10 potuts of superiority 


% The features shown in the above illustration of the double reduction 
Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone Speed Reducer are found also in the 
single and triple reduction Herringbone units. Extreme accuracy, 
herringbone tooth design and the locking of gears between oversize 
Timken roller bearings insure quiet, smooth operation . .. maintenance 
cost is close to the zero point and depreciation is exceedingly low, 
even under very heavy shock loads and other difficult conditions 


of service. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for Speed Reducer Catalog 39 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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costly failures due to 
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AUP BY 


+ + + GM engineered 
alloy of closely con- 
trolled quality, trom 
the only completely- 
equipped, self-con- 
tained source of aly- 


minum bronze parts. 












Nowhere else can you obtain all of these benefits, to enhance 
the salability, performance, and reputation of your product: 


tion “know-how” to give 
you a practical manufac- 


” By . 
™ turing program. 
A series of engineered al- ? . ot 
5 A nation-wide organization 


sistance to wear, impact, 
fatigue, corrosion, 


/ Distinctive properties of re- 5 Engineering and produc- 


loys—with physical proper- 
—— - rs . 1 1 ct 
ties to fit your application. of field engineers to assist 
you. 
Quality control to hold A record of proved per- 
these properties within nar- 
row limits, 


formance in hundreds of 
leading makes of equip- 
ment. 


A national reputation thz: 
makes Ampco Metal parts 


a sales asset. 


cilities, coordinating in one 
place all the commonly used 
metalworking processes, 


G Diversified production fa- 


Send us your prints when you are ready 
to consider materials. Write for bulletins. 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-1, Milwaukee, 





Wisconsin. 
Ampco Field Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Two-Million Volt X-Ray Unit 


(Concluded from Page 95) 


of which are much more opaque t 
X-ray than others, 

Another advantage of the high-voltag< 
rays is that the machine may be placed 
far back from the specimens and a large 
area sprayed with X-rays as powerfu 
as those from a lower voltage tube a 
closer range, which would cover onl) 
a very small area, Thus, high-voltag: 
X-rays are advantageous, even with 
smaller pieces of metal that do not re 
quire great penetrating power. 

Placing the X-ray tube at a distance 
from the part being radiographed alsv 
increases accuracy of pictures by re 
ducing distortion. Rays spread out fron 
the target like light from a candle. A de 
fect in a casting that is close to the filn 
will appear in its actual size, while on« 
that is considerably nearer to the tube 
will be enlarged. When the X-ray gen 
erator is well back, both will record 
correctly. 


Selective Pole Tripping 
Improves Fault Correction 


A new relay development, selective- 
pole tripping, bears on the problem of 
holding together systems with single tie 
lines. This is an extension of a previous 
development known as single-pole_re- 
closing. 

Most faults on single-circuit lines are 
thought to be single line to ground. The 
single-pole reclosing idea is to open 
and then reclose just one line instead of 
three. This permits the arc to go out, but 
holds the two ends of the system better 
as to frequency than if they were cut en- 
tirely apart. In case of faults involving 
two or three phases, all phases are opened 
in the conventional way in this new unit 
made by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The new development carries this idea 
further, to open two lines if they are in- 
volved in two-phase-to-ground faults or 
line-to-line faults, comprising most of 
the remaining types of faults. This leaves 
one line tying the system together, which, 
although not so effective as two lines, 
reduces the usual tendency for the two 
systems to swing apart in speed before 
reclosure. 

This system has been tested in the field 
and laboratory, and, even under severe 
transients producing large phase-angle 
shifts, the relays are said to always select 
the correct phase or phases which are to 
be tripped. 

An improvement on carrier relaying 
may come about with relay HKB, that 
is said to determine whether or not a 
breaker should open by comparing the 
waves at the two ends of a line section. 

The main feature of the new relay sys- 
tem is that it uses one relay for all three 
phases instead of one for each. Because 
it requires no voltage discrimination, no 
potential transformers are needed. It is 
inherently free from interpreting an out- 
of-step condition as a fault. 
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Postwar competition among manufacturers in the 
. metal-working industry will put a high premium on « 
production economy. Because effective heat treatment 
ive- bd is so important in determining production costs and . 
| of . product quality in many instances, heat treating proc- 
oe esses and equipment merit the closest scrutiny today. ° 
jOus 
: The principal characteristic of the design of a Holcroft ° 
ia a Heat Treating Furnace is that it combines combustion 
The and metallurgical engineering with more than 30 aad 
ae ont years of experience in this one specialized field. - 
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cg Tene ‘| ye for it is the best assurance that the furnace, when put ad 
na e 4] % into commission, will do just what is expected of it 
ned ; and operate at a minimum cost. a 
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Cu 
KENNAMETAL 


’Ub, : 4 
BLANKS 


FACILITATE 
TOOL MAKING 


and Keep Stocks Down 


These new Kennametal ‘'Universal’’ 
tool blanks are literally ‘‘jacks-of-all- 


‘ 


trades.’ Rectangular in shape, with 
12° clearance angle formed on one 
long edge, they can be used to make 
many different types of tools, simply 
by setting them into open-end 
recesses, as illustrated. They are 
available in all recognized standard 
sizes, many of which are stocked in 
several grades. 


Their use reduces inventory in- 
vestment, and simplifies stock room 
problems. And, above all, they make 
it easier for you to employ on a wide- 
spread, yet economical scale, the ad- 
vantages of Kennametal— its ability 
to cut metal, including steel up to 
SSO Brinell hardness, accurately, at 
greatly increased speed, with amaz- 
ing tool life. 


Catalog particulars, and prices, 
are yours for the asking. 


@KENNAMETAL 


SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 





KENNAMETAL Iue., LATROBE, PA. 
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STRAIGHT 
TURNING TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS 


OFFSET TOOLS 


OFFSET 
TURNING TOOLS 


FACING TOOLS 
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Dry Blasts 


(Continued from Page 98) 


attributable to mechanical failures in the 
dry blast plants. These mechanical fail- 
ures have not been complete, but if sue- 
cess is to be achieved, the furnace opera- 
tor must have absolute confidence in the 
reliability and dependability of his dry 
blast plant. 

Burden must be determined about 12 
hours in advance, and the responsible 
operator cannot be expected to do this, 
if he must live in fear of suddenly and 
unexpectedly losing his dry blast for the 
consequences of sudden increases in 
moisture are packed with trouble. The 
ensuing rough operation may last for sev- 
eral days, during which much production 
will be lost and product may be badly off- 
grade. 

2. Some lack of success has undoubted- 
ly been attributable to unforeseen bottle- 
necks resulting from the existing condi- 
tion of a furnace or perhaps its design. 
This, again, is a question to be left to ap- 
propriately qualified experts. But, after 
all, it should be remembered that the 
main objective in these days is to make 
iron—not to prove dry blast. 

8. All of the installations which have 
been made since Pearl Harbor, have been 
contending with the exigencies of wartime 
production. They have had to use coke, 
ore and stone of undesirable and widely 
varying characteristics. In other words, 
they have had to contend with factors 
which have brought back into current 
practice many of the variables of the 
early days. 


Two Purposes Served 


Fundamentally, dry blast is a tool for 
eliminating one of the major variables in 
blast furnace operation and can be made 
to serve two different purposes: in war- 
time, to drive for maximum production; 
in peacetime, to strive for fuel economy, 
smoothness of operation uniformity of 
product and low cost. 

It offers five major advantages: 

1. The operation of other auxiliary 
equipment is simplified, by its feeding air 
to the blowers at a constant temperature 
and a constant humidity. With that type 
of plant, there is no need of continually, 
hour by hour, readjusting blower speed 
to make it deliver a constant weight of 
oxygen. 

2. The cost of maintenance is reduced, 
by its feeding clean air to the blowers. 
Normally much abrasive dirt and dust is 
suspended in the air around the blower 
house. This grit, if not removed, dam- 
ages valves of blowing engines or abrades 
the precisely-balanced rotors of turbo- 
blowers. Removing and cleaning valves 
is not costly but the loss of power with 
leaky valves can run into a considerable 
cost. The replacement of an unbalanced 
rotor is a major maintenance item. If, in 
addition, chilled air is fed to the blowers, 
power is saved because the power to 
compress air is a direct function of its 
absolute temperature. 

3. With respect to increased produc- 
tion, constant moisture permits driving 
the furnace safely up to the limit of other 
applying variables or factors. Sudden 
changes in moisture cause sudden changes 
in the temperature of critical furnace 
zones. Without dry blast, there must 
be withheld, a reserve for meeting sud- 
den changes in moisture. But when this 
danger is eliminated, all of this reserve 
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TELESCOPE EYEPIECE CELL 


Large parts or small—simple or com- 
plicated—Federal Screw Works can produce them for you quickly, 
efficiently, to your exact specifications. Our entire capacity is 
devoted exclusively to the contract manufacture of screw machine 
products and cold headed parts of all types. The pieces here 
illustrated are but typical examples. 

Fillister Head Screw: 5/16” SAE X3135 steel. Head slotted, and cross-drilled 


at 90° to slot. Hole accurately located with relation to back of head. All burrs 
removed, sharp edges broken, and piece cadmium plated. 


Telescope Eyepiece Cell: 258” SAE X1112 steel. Largest 1.D. and adjacent 
1.D. finished to .002” tolerance. Threads milled on ends and on large O.D. 
Latter thread is 2.520” N.S., .0625” pitch, .50” lead (eight threads). 





re wa All machining operations—heat treating—plat- 
Navy “E” Burgee ing—cold heading and thread rolling — what- 


Awarded Jen. 33, 42 ever your work may call for, the equipment to 
Army-Navy “E” do it best will be found at Federal Screw. And 
Awarded July 29, ‘42 we have the production know-how gained from 
4 Stars Have Since many years as specialists in this field. That’s 
Been Added to the why it will pay you to “focus on Federal Screw’ 
Army-Navy “E” Flag for your peacetime needs ahead. Without obliga- 


tion on your part, let's talk it over —now. 
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can be safely applied to the production 
of more tonnage. 

4. With respect to fuel economy, there 
is no challenge of the governing laws 
which state, in effect, that, as the moisture 
content of furnace blast increases, more 
carbon must be burned to produce a 
ton of iron. In the successful operations 
results have been in line with those 
promised by theoretical analysis. In others, 
this economy has, no doubt, been hidden 
by the effects of other variables, uncon- 
trollable at the time. 

5. With respect to a more uniform 
product, regularity and smoothness of 
operation reduce off-grades both as to 
specification and temperature. In the case 
of mill iron, the advantages of uniformity 
extend on through the bessemer and the 
open hearth. In the case of either foundry 
or silvery iron, the furnace can be changed 
quickly and with certainty from one speci- 
fication to another, can reduce off-grade 
product and can serve its customers’ in- 
terests better by supplying them with 
iron of more precise specifications. 

The foregoing are lessons, which have 
been learned, not only from the experi- 
ence of those who have achieved out- 
standing success in the use of dry blast 
but also, in part, from the experience of 
those who have met with a lesser degree 
of success. The big lesson which underlies 
it all, however, is that dry blast is funda- 
mentally a tool of regularity for elim- 
inating one of the major variables in fur- 
nace operation. In terms of “Design for 
Tomorrow” the result is that of making 
a metal which will conform more pre- 
cisely to desired specifications, and at a 
lower cost. 


Sharpeners Designed for 
Round and Flat Broaches 


An 8-page illustrated bulletin (No. 
CS2-44) by Colonial Broach Co., Box 37, 
Harper Station, Detroit 13, describes 
new broach sharpeners, models CS-72 
and C82-84, designed for  sharpen- 
ing round and_ flat broaches, spline 
and _ serrated types, etc., from the 
smallest size up to 7 feet long with a 
maximum diameter of 6 inches (8-inch 
maximum width for flat broaches). By 
providing a means for maintaining orig- 
inal tooth form and cutting effectiveness 
in broaches, this machine is said to make 
it possible for shops to do their own 
broach sharpening, eliminating time lost 
in returning broaches to manufacturers 
for this operation. 

Among the features of this model is 
the lightweight alloy sliding head which, 
mounted on full anti-friction double-row 
rollers, provides ease of sharpener opera- 
tion. Available at slightly extra cost are 
dual-ratio micrometer hand wheels with 
which feed may be controlled to 1/ 10,000 
inch. Also available at slightly added 
cost is a roller curtain for protecting the 
ways of the machine when table is moved 
to one side or another. 

The booklet contains descriptions of 
cylindrical and flat broach sharpening 
operations, the machine’s lubrication sys- 
tem, electrical controls, and general spe- 
cifications for the two sharpeners, to- 
gether with lists of standard and extra 
equipment offered. 
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MAXIMUM MACHINABILITY of 
ANNEALED STEELS requires the 
continual reproduction of a UNIFORM 
STRUCTURE by the annealing treat- 


ment. @ The elimination of undue 


variations in STRUCTURE is a con- 


tribution toward more uniform MA- 


CHINING RESULTS. @ Uniformity 
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EEL COMPANY 


General Offices: PITTSBURGH 30, PENNA. 


Ambrige, Pa. 


of structure also contributes to more 
e. 

uniform response to further heat 

treatment. The accompanying photo- 

micrographs show a reproducible 

structure which is giving excellent 

machining results on commonly used 


medium carbon alloy steels. 


May we submit factual data 
covering the desirability of Structure 
Controlled Annealing? 


Works: 
Chicago, Ill. Newark, N.J. Putnam, Conn. 
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Overhead Cranes 


(Continued from Page 108) 


speed can be adjusted to give the vari- 
ous operating points required for the 
normal crane hoist job. One method 
of control employs the use of a saturable 
reactor in one motor lead of the wound 
rotor motor to secure this variable un- 
balanced effect. 

Fig. 8 shows a block type schematic 
diagram indicating the general function- 
al features of equipment involved in 
such a variable unbalanced voltage of 
“reactor” type of control. An_indica- 
tion of the motor speed is secured from 
the rotor circuit in which the voltage 
and frequency vary directly with the 
speed of the drive. Speed detector 
and amplifier circuits are used to give 
a direct current output proportional 
to the speed of the motor. This “speed 
sensitive” DC output is applied to the 
direct current terminals of a saturable 
reactor. Thus the reactor is saturated 
in proportion to motor speed and its im- 
pedance varies inversely as the speed. 





... and these are 
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h Poayn OW. | This results in a speed responsive varia- 

sections that can Facilities — | ble unbalance of the motor primary volt- 

be pressed to i | ages and produces speed torque charac- 
and For Your Peacetime teristics as shown in Fig. 9. 


uniform ane y- Motor Has “Down” Torque 

To lower a nonoverhauling light hook 
at a slow speed, it is necessary that 
the drive “motor”, that is have down 
torque, in the down direction. This can 
be secured only by reversing the direc- 
tion of the primary rotating field through 
a reversal of the phase sequence of the 
voltages applied to the motor terminal. 
Therefore, a phase shifting device is 
installed consisting of a combination of 
resistance and reactance. This shifting 
phase with the unbalance of voltage 
already obtained by the reactor produces 
a drive which will run without load 
at approximately 45 per cent synchronous 


ProductionZ ,, Lower Costs 


PLATE MANUFACTURERS— 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS— 
METAL FABRICATORS 


Here is a Fort Pitt Bridge facility that 
you will need to meet peacetime com- 
petition. 

Briefly here are a few facts: Prac- 
tical and unusual types of formed 


plates; pressed to accurate dimensions | speed. 

—in one operation—up to 36 feet or The results obtained by such a con- 

longer; thus, length of formed section trol system are speed torque curves 

; | b \ ae | which cover the desired working area. 
y ¢ ° ° 

= 80 ai ee an obstacle; abso asad Slow, moderate and high speed lower- 

accuracy without damage to grain | ing is available at all loads from zero 


| to 100 per cent; there is no tendency for 
Sn GES COT a It | the drive to hoist; and speeds of approxi- 
Spare yew ie a ee | mately 30 per cent and 98 per cent are 
in a finished product at materially | available for lowering a light hook. 
lower costs. | The phase shifting and reactor equip- 
Write, phone or wire us regarding —_ used to give performance - quad- 
a rant III can also be used to give per- 
these facilities today. @ formance in quadrant I. This is illus- 
trated by the first hoist curve (H-1) in 
Fig. 9. Such a characteristic permits 
hoisting of light loads at positive re- 
duced speeds of 50 per cent or less. 
For those drives requiring very spe- 
cial handling of a wide range of loads 
at slow speeds, an additional feature 
Te) RT PITT B R | DG E WOR re can be provided to permit the operator, 
8 by manipulation of a foot or thumb but- 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. Plant at: Canonsburg, Pa. ton, to secure performance anywhere 
in the shaded area to the right of LI. 
This is done by applying the bias to 


structure; elimination of expensive 






Descriptive Bulletin 
sent on request. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK. NY $41 Lexington Avenue WASHINGTON. D.C 3069 Cleveland Ave., N.W 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. Bulkley Burldiny DETROIT, MICHIGAN . . . New Center Building the detector and amplifying system 


COLUMBUS, OHIO Huntington Bank Bld) PHILADELPHIA. PA Commercial Trust Bldg which is independent of the speed, Since 
DC circuits are used in this control sys- 
tem, manipulation of the button at a 
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USE HEADED AND THREADED FASTENERS FOR ECONOMY AND RELIABILITY 


BRASS 


BOLTS - NUTS 
STUDS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


32] Pine Street * Pawtucket, R. I. 


ORIN eh ee a 
THE PLACE TO SOLVE YOUR BOLT PROBLEMS 
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SHUSTER WIRE STRAIGHTENER TYPE A 


Wire Capacity 1/32"— 


Faster Cutting Speeds 
GREATER PRODUCTION! 


Outstanding Features— 


1/16" Diameter 





Almost continuous wire travel 

Lightning cut-off assures square-cut ends 

High speed, direct driven 5-die straightening flier 
Quiet, highly efficient V-belt motor drive 


Ball and roller bearings throughout 

Extremely rigid construction 

Fully guaranteed as to material and workmanship. 
Further details on request. 











Type 1A 
1/16”—3 /16” 


Type 2A 


Type 3A 
3/16’—3 /8” Dia. 
Type 4A (not shown) 
3 /8”—5 /8” Dia. 
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* JACK . 
PATTERN 


—a popular substitute = 


@ Made of formed wire or stampings 
in a variety of patterns and mate- 
rials, AMERICAN CHAIN WELDLESS CHAIN 
has many uses in replacing manila 
rope or the smaller sizes of welded 
chain. 

From time to time we have open 
equipment for manufacturing the chains shown above— 
American Pattern in steel, the others in steel and brass. 
This also applies to the ATTACHMENTS shown: ‘‘S’’ hooks, 
rope snaps, swivel snaps, rings, and certain special designs. 


COTTER PINS—-Campbell Hammerlock and Acco Regular 
—are available. These cotters are precision-made, there- 
fore easy to insert, lock and remove. Packed in substantial 
boxes, clearly labeled. 
REPAIR LINKS—are available in six sizes. ACCO links, 
with their long, tapering laps, can be closed cold or welded 
to make strong, safe repairs on broken chains. 


We will continue working night and day to relieve exist- 
ing shortages and meet increasing demands. 





AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
BRIDGEPORT 


In Business for Your Safety 











moderate interval results in an averag 
ing out of the characteristics obtained 
as the transition from one condition tc 
the other is smooth, 

This “reactor” control has been ap- 
plied successfully on overhead crane 
in a ship repair yard; gantry type cranes 
in shipbuilding service; and aerial tram 
way system at a coal mine and can be 
used for many other applications. 

Fig. 10 is a tabulation of the variou 
hoisting features offered by the five AC 
crane control systems. 


Kraft Pulp Used In 
Smokeless Powder 


Insurance against any future short- 
ages of smokeless powder is provided by 
a new process which manufactures 
smokeless powder from the same low 
cost wood pulp used in kraft wrapping 
paper and bags. The new sulphate proc- 
ess to purify kraft pulp climaxes ten 
years of research by Western Cartridge 
Co., East Alton, III. 

This process is said to relieve America 
of much of its dependence upon cotton 
linters for the production of nitrocellu- 
lose, base material of rifle and cannon 
powder. The amount of kraft pulp re- 
quired to produce enough powder for a 
single carbon cartridge would make a 
piece of wrapping paper large enough 
to wrap up a small lemon. 

Experimental lots of kraft pulp, pro- 
duced by the sulphate process at Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La., 
have been successfully nitrated and 
manufactured into smokeless powder in 
government plants at Radford, Va., and 
Charlestown, Ind. 

While wood is not a new source of 
cellulose in the production of nitro- 
cellulose, the new sulphate process per- 
mits the use of woods of a lower grade 
and faster growing type than are now 
used in the older sulphate process. 

The major difference between the two 
processes is that sulphite pulp is pro- 
duced by treating wood chips with acids 
whereas sulphate pulp is produced by 
treating wood chips with alkalis. South- 
ern pine, one of the most plentiful species 
of trees used in manufacturing wrapping 
paper and bags, yields readily to the 
new sulphate nitrocellulose process. The 
excess of pitch and turpentine in this 
pine makes it difficult to purify by the 
sulphate process. 

The new sulphate process is stated to 
open avast source of raw material for 
the production of smokeless powder in 
the event there should be a further re- 
striction of supplies of cotton linters or 
of sulphate pulp. Experiments also are 
claimed to indicate that the process is 
less expensive. It is a fundamentally 
new development in powder-making. 
The company also has revealed that it 
has perfected a nitrocellulose purifica- 
tion process and the equally revolution- 
ary smokeless ball powder process which 
permits manufacture many times faster 
than by conventional production meth- 


ods. 
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Longitudinally Welded Plate 


(Continued from Page 86) 


affected zones in the base metal, many 
standard 0.505-inch test specimens were 
taken across the welded joint. The re- 
sults of these tests show that the tensile 
properties of the weld metal and the 
heat-affected zones are very similar; 
both have higher ultimate strength, yield 
point and proportional limit values than 
the base metal. As would be expected, 
the elongations and reductions of area 
are somewhat less than the base metal, 
but the absolute results are very good. 
These values corroborate the inferences 
from the tests in the big specimens; 
namely, that the welded joint in the 
large specimens has slightly less capacity 
for elongation than that of the unwelded 
base metal. 


In a similar manner a full size speci- 
men cut from an actual Great Lakes ore 
carrier was tested. 

The testing of the specimen from the 
actual ship shows that, even though the 
weld contained blowholes, the harm 
done by ill-made attachment welds and 
weld splatter was greater than that of 
the blowholes. All welding operators 
should be instructed to strike their arcs 
immediately in the path of the weld that 
is to be deposited rather than dragging 
their electrodes across the plate and into 
the joint to be welded. 


In general, however, the strength and 
longitudinal efficiency of the ship speci- 
men was fairly high even in spite of the 
harm which had been done to it. 

Other subsequent full size specimens 
tested included T-type of gunwale con- 
struetion, short flat plate specimens, and 
long flat plate specimens. Space does 
not permit detailing them here. 


General Discussion of the Complete 
Test: In the complete investigation, five 
welded specimens were free from cracks 
and were not subjected to restraint im- 
posed by improper welding procedures, 
and were tested as welded. These five 
specimens had an average longitudinal 
efficiency of 100.3 per cent and an av- 
erage elongation of 20.7 per cent. 

There were also four virgin base metal 
specimens, both long and short, that were 
tested without stress relief annealing. 
These had an average longitudinal ef- 
ficiency of 97.5 per cent and an average 
elongation of 24.4 per cent. It will be 
seen, therefore, that large welded speci- 
mens made of about as thick plate as is 
ever encountered in shipbuilding were 
able to sustain loads equal to the full 
capacity of the steel and undergo elonga- 
tion almost equal to that of the virgin 
base metal. Apparently the clue to the 
problem of the cracking in ships does 
not lie in inadequate elongation of large 
welded structures, per se. 

In 13 out of the 14 welded angle, T, 
short and long flat plate specimens test- 
ed without subsequent heat treatment, 
failure occurred by a sharp square frac- 
ture originating in the weld. In none, 
however, did failure occur until after 
appreciable elongation had obtained, 
and in many cases after very great 
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Cut time-outs with 3-ply 


WELDISKS! 


Tough! The grit on Weldisks‘is the toughest, longest-lasting 
abrasive in commercial use. It’s made of electric furnace 





treated aluminum oxide. 


What makes it even tougher and longer-lasting is a unique 
3-ply backing: 1 layer of fibre, specially treated and pressed 
for double strength and hardness, to keep Weldisk edges from 
going “flabby”; 2 layers of heavy cloth, encasing the fibre, to 
keep the fibre from cracking when bent. 


No wonder Weldisks cut faster and longer! No wonder 
they're safer, more economical to use. Use them yourself on 
all tough grinding jobs—the tougher the better with 
Weldisks! Available in.all grits 320 to 16. 


ATED ABRASIVES 















elongation had been secured in the weld. 

In only one property did this ordinary 
steel, such as has been used for years 
for building ships, exhibit any low values 
and that was in its notch-bar toughness. 
Fifty-six tests were made at minus 20 
degrees Fahr. on 1%-inch steel from 
seven different heats and the average 
notch-bar impact value was 2.4 foot- 
pounds. 

In this connection, it is most interest- 
ing to note that the Charpy notch-bar 
impact value of the Unionmelt weld 
metal at minus 20 degrees Fahr. was 
equal to or superior to that of the rolled 
steel. This was true no matter how the 
notch was made. Also the notch-bar im- 
pact value of the heat-affected zone of 
the base metal was likewise equal to or 
superior to that of the virgin base metal 

Thus it will be seen that by this cri- 
terion the metal in the welded joint is 
inherently no less tough than that of the 
virgin base metal and no more likely to 
instigate crack propagation. On the 
other hand, the weld is far more likely 
to contain flaws to create notches. Fur- 
ther the weld and vicinity contain high 
residual stresses as welded. 


Toughness in Steel Defined 


Toughness in steel may be defined 
generally as the ability to endure de- 
formation without fracture, particularly 
in an adverse state of stress. Toughness 
may be measured in many ways, such as 
determining the energy of deformation 
absorbed in elongation or in bending. 
Thus, there may be many indices of 
toughness. 

One measure that is often used is the 
energy absorbed in breaking a notch 
bar. In a notch such as is used in the 
Charpy impact test, a triaxial state of 
stress exists just below the bottom of 
the notch. When this test is used as a 
measure of toughness of steel, tough- 
ness might be defined in a narrower 
sense as the ability of a metal to absorb 
energy before fracture, when subject to 
triaxial tension, in a standardized notch. 


In the notched tension specimens, tri- 
axial stresses existed at the bottom of 
the notch as evidenced by the high fig- 
ures for strength. With ordinary meth- 
ods it was not possible to measure the 
amount of the elongation preceding frac- 
ture. Had more precise means been 
used, undoubtedly a certain amount of 
local elongation would have been found. 
But in any event, the energy absorbed 
would have been small because so small 
a volume of metal endured deformation. 
It was hoped in the short wide flat speci- 
mens to approach at least partially the 
condition exhibited in the notched speci- 
men, but no significant increase in nom- 
inal tensile strength was obtained and 
great elongation was secured. However, 
square fracture over most of the area of 
three out of four virgin base metal speci- 
mens was observed. 


Many cracks and failures have oc- 
curred when the ship was on the build- 
ing ways and under no external loading 
whatsoever. In our northern building 
yards in winter, a ship on the ways with 
the steel at the temperature of the night 
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Aircraft Quality for Gun Quality for 
AIRPLANE PARTS GUN BARRELS, RIFLE 
and TORPEDO PARTS 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


YOUR POSTWAR PLANS Do they include the use of Fine Tool Steels? 


Profit from the wide experience of Disston metallurgists and engineers in the produc- 
tion of quality tool, alloy, and carbon steels. They will gladly advise you and cooperate 


with you—in confidence and without obligation. When writing, please give full details. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 126 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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before can have portions of its deck and 
shell warmed by the rising sun, while 
other portions are in the shade. Differen- 
tial expansion can thus cause stress and 
it may be that these stresses are more 
severe than loading stresses. 

In most cases of ship failure, the tem- 
perature has been low when the tough- 
ness of the steel was at a minimum, but 
in the case of the ship on the ways in 
winter, low temperature not only re- 
ducedthe-tgughness of the steel but non- 
uniform temperature distribution causes 
the stresses. 

Thus far little has been said about 
“locked-up stress.” What part does it 
play in this picture? Recent experi- 























He COUPLINGS 


ments have shown that longitudinal 
stress (assuming elastic behavior) on the 
order of 45,000 to 50,000 pounds per 
square inch exists in joints in plating of 
the thickness with which we are con- 
cerned in shipbuilding. This stress di- 
minishes away from the weld and be- 
comes negligible at about 4 inches from 
the centerline of the joint. 

In relatively free plates the transverse 
locked-up stress is low. If the degree of 
restraint is great, however, transverse 
stress can become sufficient to crack the 
joint as was shown in some of the speci- 
mens in this test. 

No trepanning was done throughout 
our experiments to determine residual 








Limenale BACKLASH, FRICTION, 
WEAR AND CROSS-PULL 


the four destructive evils of other types 
and makes of couplings that prevent 
a permanent care-free installation. 
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The Thomas All-Metal Coupling has: 
No Chains, No Gears, No Rubber. 
No Lubrication Required 
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stress, but it is safe to assume that all 
the as-welded specimens contained 
longitudinal residual stresses of the or- 
der of magnitude described in the fore- 
going. It was seen that these specimens 
made of thick plate and containing these 
residual stresses when tested at the rela- 
tively low temperature of plus 20 de- 
grees Fahr. were capable of develop- 
ing practically the full ultimate strength 
and elongation obtained from a virgin 
base metal specimen, certainly far more 
strength and elongation than the joint 
could be called upon to develop in a 
ship. 

Our strain measurements indicate that 
the metal in the joint is flowing plas- 
tically while the remainder of the speci- 
men is elongating elastically. The ad- 
dition of transverse locked-up _ stress 
caused by external restraint resulting 
from the rigid welding procedure re- 
duced the ability to flow plastically and 
reduced the elongation obtained from 
the short flat specimens as would be ex- 
pected. 

In short, all of the foregoing merely 
points out that without severe notches of 
considerable extent, we were not able to 
set up a state of stress that would cause 
a brittle failure to occur in a welded 
structure of heavy ship plate. To be 
sure, an approach te this state was clear- 
ly shown. It follows then that a more 
drastic prevention of flow existed in the 
actual ship. 

Various factors contributing to this 
condition would be more severe notches, 
lower temperature and larger size of 
structure. The notches could result from 
cracks occurring during construction or 
could originate from bad design or 
faulty workmanship. 

The change from plasticity to brittle- 
ness under a notch in steel occurs at 
some temperature which is a function of 
the sharpness of the notch. The report- 
ed temperatures of ship failures suggest 
that a fairly sharp notch was responsible. 

In the final analysis, it now appears 
that it would be most logical to search 
for notches when seeking the cause of 
ship failures. 

Conclusions: The following detailed 
conclusions may be drawn from this test: 

—That good strength and elongation 
can be obtained from longitudinally 
welded joints of heavy plates in both the 
angle type and the flat plate type, al- 
though considerably less elongation oc- 
curs in the T type when automatically 
welded with the deck in the horizontal 
plane. 

—That a square type of fracture is 
practically always obtained from welded 
joints pulled longitudinally. 

—That the. occurrence of a sharp 
square fracture is not an indication of 
the absence of ductility in the steel. 

—That at extreme elongation the 
welds will crack at intervals to accom- 
modate themselves to the greater ductil- 
ity of the base metal without preventing 
further elongation. The smothered arc 
welds, while smoother than the hand 
welds perform but little better than the 
latter. Hand welds with the reinforce- 
ments ground off may be slightly supe- 
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rior to those with the reinforcements on, 
but the former crack almost as much as 
the latter. 

—That the tensile properties of the 
smothered arc weld metal and heat-af- 
fected zones when removed are very 
similar to those of the unaffected base 
metal. 

—That the presence of small round 
blowholes in the weld reduces the ten- 
sile strength of the welded structure but 
little, but may cause considerable reduc- 
tion in its ability to elongate. The lat- 
ter, however, is not a serious practical 
fault because the strength and elonga- 
tion found in the pertinent tests are far 
in excess of that which could ever be 
utilized in a ship structure in service. 

—That the careless striking of arcs on 
heavy plate material in cold weather 
can cause serious local increases in hard- 
ness which can readily give rise to crack- 
ing and could conceivably be the start 
of a ship failure. 

—That the plate material cut from an 
actual failed ship still retains almost all 
of its original ductility. 

—That T-joints between the sheer 
strake and deck stringer should probably 
not be welded with an automatic proc- 
ess because it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to make such a weld that does not 
contain longitudinal cracks. 

—That the presence of longitudinal 
cracks in the weld is definitely undesir- 
able, mainly because at places they may 
contain branches which could readily be- 
come transverse cracks and cause failure 
of the structure. 

—That abrupt changes in section in a 
structure are points of weakness even 
under static loading because of stress 
concentration and inefficient use of part 
of the metal. 

—That even with the short flat weld- 
ed specimens designed to provide lateral 
tension, it was not possible to obtain sig- 
nificant increases in strength accom- 
panied by decreases in elongation, al- 
though it was possible to produce sharp 
square fractures in almost all cases. 

—That stress relief annealing consid- 
erably increased the elongation of both 
base metal and welded joint specimens. 

—That joints which have transverse 
residual tension through restraint devel- 
op less overall strength and consider- 
ably less elongation than those which 
contain primarily residual longitudinal 
stresses. 

—That the performance of the large 
long tensile specimens compares favor- 
ably with the performance of small cou- 
pons of the same steel. 

—That the notch-bar toughness of 
thick mild steel plate at minus 20 de- 
grees Fahr. is naturally low. 

—That the notch-bar toughness of the 
weld and welded joint is very similar to 
that of the base metal. 

—0O--- 

Methods have been found by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for plating beryllium and 
tantalum from fused salt baths. Tanta- 
lum-plated anodes in vacuum tubes offer 
possibilities of low secondary emission, 
and serve as stray gas absorbers. 


January 15, 1945 



























KEEPS PICKLING SOLUTIONS 
UNIFORM IN EVERY PART OF TANK 


The Weldco Steam Jet is a combination mixer and agitator. 
Steam comes forth at high velocity from a special nozzle 
and does a powerful job of circulating and agitating the 
pickling liquid. There are no forgotten corners in the pick- 
ling tank since on emerging from the nozzle, the steam 
expands into a scientifically designed, bell-shaped housing, 
and this action sucks strong currents of liquid through the 
back of the Weldco Jet. Thus, with the Weldco Steam Jet, 
you have action at the rear and front which moves the 
pickling solution forward and around the pickling tank 
in a continuous cycle. 


Weldco Jets will more than pay for themselves in savings 
from faster pickling and longer use of solutions, and they keep 
pickling solutions constantly mixed and of uniform strength. 


EASILY INSTALLED 


Merely connect a Weldco Steam Jet to 
your present steam line...no expensive 
hookup or special fittings. The jet may 
be easily and quickly placed in the corners 
or along the sides of a tank... in the 
middle or suspended. 






- > 


Monel Pipe ex- 

tending from the 

jet to the top level 

of the tank costs 

F. 0. B. 20c per inch of 
Youngstown,0. tank depth extra. 


Heats while it circulates while it agitates 


High velocity of steam from the special Weldco nozzle circulates and agitates the pickling 
solution thoroughly. Weldco Jets are ideal for large or small tanks. 


Bre akproof Made of Monel, Weldco Jets resist the corrosive action of sul- 
phuric pickling acids. Weldco Jets are made of wrought Monel, hence they are BREAKPROOF. 
And, only Weldco has this efficiency design. Weldco Jets reduce your pickling costs. Write today. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN WELDING & ENGINEERING CO. 
3711 Oakwood Ave. Youngstown 9, Ohio 
[oe 8 Oe 8 ee ee, ee 


THE YOUNGSTOWN WELDING 
& ENGINEERING CO. 


Pickling action at the back end and in the corners 
of tanks is just as rapid and efficient as in other 
parts of the tank. There are no forgotten corners. 


Mail me your 














S711 Oakwood Avenue + Youngstows, Onis | S¢07 Jet Folder 
Company 

Your Name Title 

City State 
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24%” down to 
pitch, all run on 
extremely short centers. 








= of any shaft. 
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Size, range, capacity, flexibility, compact- 

ness, efficiency, economy ... A full appraisal 
of Silverstreak Silent Chain demands recog- 
nition of these salient qualities. 

Notice full size illustrations above of larg- 
est and smallest links, and remember, in any 
size, Link-Belt silent chain runs slack on 
short centers, with full efficiency 
slip, c 


It cannot 
annot waste power! 


Duplex type Silverstreak Silent Chain can 
be wound in either direction around sprock- 
Silent Chain Drive Data ets, giving reverse rotation wherever de- 
Book No. 125 contains sired. 
a wealth of engineering 
and application data. 
Send for a copy today 


Low in first cost, (often lower than V belts) 
the cost per year of service is always lowest 


SILENT 





Thought to be largest silent chain drive ever installed. 48 in. wide, 2 strands of 
"x 24” wide chain on 7 ft. centers 


LINK- a l SILENT CHAIN 








Rated 1440 h.p. 


Link-Belt silent chain drives are in opera- 
tion today after 10, 20, 30 years of service; 
with practically no attention or upkeep. 
They are unaffected by temperature, atmos- 


pheric conditions or age; they do not de- 
teriorate while temporarily idle 


For production efficiency today, production 
economy tomorrow, depend on L-B Silver- 
streak silent chain 

Link-Belt Company: Chicago 9, Indianapo- 
lis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Toronto 8 


Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distribu- 
tors in principal cities. 


CHAIN DRIVE 
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Helpful ul thvaluce 


1. Mounted Wheels & Points 


A. P. de Sanno & Son, Inc.—20-page illus- 
trated catalog and price list on Radiac mounted 
points and mounted wheels describes aluminum 
oxide and silicon carbide grades which are 
available. Standard shapes of wheels and points 
are shown full size. Also described are Por- 
Os-Way abrasive points and wheels which elimi- 
nate burning. 


2. Chucking Reamers 


Chicago-Latrobe Twist Drill Works—4-page 
illustrated bulletin on “High Speed Spiral 
Fluted Chucking Reamers” gives specifications 
of these taper shank and straight shank cut- 
ting tools which are available in diameters 
ranging from % to 1% inches and in lengths 
from 3% te 12% inches. 


3. Precision Gage Blocks 


Dearborn Gage Co.—20-page illustrated 
booklet “The Saga of Elistrom” relates biog- 
raphy of the Elistrom family and discusses 
facilities of company which is now engaged in 
making precision gage blocks. 


4. Fiexible Metal Hose 


Chicago Metal Hose Corp.—12-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. E-144 discusses flexible 
metal hose for all types of industrial use. 
Pressure hose is available in galvanized steel, 
bronze and other alloys. Corrugated flexible 
metal hose is made in steel, bronze and alloys. 
Sizes and specifications are given for various 


types of hose, 
5. Alloy Steels 


Bliss & Laughlin, Inc.—16-page illustrated 
supplemental manual to Section 2 of “Fiftieth 
Anniversary” Book covers machineability and 
cutting speeds of cold drawn bar steels. En- 
gineering data are included on various alloys 
available in this form. Also offered is 8-page 
section 1 which is supplement to same manual 
containing revised data on open hearth and 
electric furnace alloy steels, alloy grades of 
National Emergency steels and interim stand- 
ards for automotive steels. 


6. Ground Taps 


Sossner Tap & Tool Corp.—76-page illus- 
trated catalog No. 44 on “Ground Thread 
Taps” contains complete information on stand- 
ard and special taps. Itemized sections cover 
basic tap terms, tap selection for desired 
classes of fit, specifications of standard and 
special taps, details of threading tools, preci- 
sion thread grinding services, ground thread 
tap limits and tap blank dimensions. Tapping 
data are included in engineering appendix. 


STEEL Readers’ Service Dept. 


1213 West Third St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


7. Hydraulic Press 


Denison Engineering Co.-—4-page illustrated 
bulletin “Introducing Multipress” gives details 
of new, versatile, hydraulic, bench-type press 
which affords ram speeds up to 200 inches 
per minute and ram pressures from 800 to 8000 
pounds. This compact unit forms basis for all 
types of individual and production pressing, 
forming, punching, stamping and other op- 
erations. 


8. Indoor Disconnects 


Delta-Star Electric Co.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 4401 is descriptive of high ca- 
pacity indoor disconnects ranging in size from 
2000 to 5000 amperes. Construction and fea- 
tures of these silver-to-copper, high pressure 
button contact switches are described. Full 
specifications are given on all sizes and types. 


9. Inert Gas 


Davison Chemical Corp.—12-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 801 is entitled “Inert Gas for 
Blanketing, Purging and Process.” Generation 
and application of inert gas for explosion pre- 
vention, processing and other uses are described. 
Data is summarized on limits of inflammability 
of various gases and vapors. 


10. Hot Dip Tanks 


Aeroil Burner Co.—16-page illustrated cata- 
log No. 286 presents details on “Aeroil Dip- 
master” tanks for hot dip cleaning, degreasing, 
rustproofing, metal finishing and finger-print 
neutralizing. All sizes and types of hot liquid 
dip tanks in portable and permanently installed 
models are covered. Most of these units are 
completely insulated and are thermostatically 
controlled. 


11. Removable Stickers 


Avery Adhesives—8-page illustrated booklet 
entitled “41 More Ways Removable Stickers 
Speed Production” explains methods which have 
been developed by leading war materials pro- 
ducers in identifying and marking parts in pro- 
duction. Typical labels which can be applied 
to practically any surface without moistening 
are shown. These stickers are easily peeled off 
in one piece without scraping or tearing. 


12. Conveyors 


Alvey-Ferguson Co.—6-page illustrated bul- 
letin entitled “Conveyors That Are Helping 
Bring Victory Faster” contains brief descrip- 
tions of apron and roller, groove apron, over- 
head trolley, concave roller, portable trough 
belt, roller, combination roller and pusher and 
truck towing conveyors which are being used 
in production of ordnance and war materiel. 
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13. Carbide Mandrels 

Carboloy Co.—20-page illustrated booklet en- 
titled “Tips For Tube Mills” discusses use of 
Carboloy mandrels and explains advantages ob- 
tained. Use of these tungsten carbide mandrels 
is claimed to produce better inside finish, give 
close tolerances on long runs, increase footage, 
permit continuous operation, afford long man- 
drel life and minimize costs with fewer rejec- 
tions, 


14. Chain Hoist 


Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 100-I includes price list 
and design details of Cyclone ball bearing 
hoists which feature gyrating yokes and ball 
and roller bearing construction throughout. 
These chain hoists are available with capaci- 
ties ranging from % to 6 tons. 


15. Diesel Engines 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.—382-page illustrated 
booklet No. 8657 describes tasks which Cater- 
pillar diesel engines are performing on home 
front. Applications include emergency power 
supply for airport, powering of boats, lighting 
municipalities, providing light and power for 
repair shops and hospitals end other such uses 
where unfailing source of power is required. 


16. Stainless Identification 


Carpenter Stee] Co.—Illustrated chart is de- 
signed to aid in identification of various types 
of stainless steels which may have become 
mixed in stock. Stainless steel type numbers are 
charted and 11 tests for separating various 
types are described. These tests include nitric, 
muriatic and sulphuric acid tests; magnet, 
spark, hardness, nickel spot and _ stabilization 
tests. Procedure for each is described. 


17. Sump Tank Cleaning 


W. R. Carnes Co.—4-page illustrated bulle- 
tin on Model 20-T sump tank cleaning machine 
describes this unit which removes sludge, 
chips, oil, coolant and other materials from 
sumps of lathes, grinders, screw machines and 
honing machines. Coolant is filtered and stored 
for re-use. 


18. Ball Bearing Units 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.—4-page _illus- 
trated bulletin No, 244 gives details of Seal- 
Master ball bearing units which are available 
in pillow block, take up, flange, cartridge and 
extended inner ring bearing types. Also avail- 
able are four bolt base pillow block and 
flange cartridge units. Normal, standard and 
medium duty bearing units are availabie for 
shafts ranging from % to 4 inches in diameter, 
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19. Special Machines 


Cross Co.—128-page illustrated catalog on 
“Cross Special Machines” gives case history of 
wide range of special machines which consist 
of one or combination of turning, milling, drill- 
ing, boring, reaming or grinding operations. 
These units are fully automatic and are con- 
trolled by push button. In addition to briefly 
describing 85 different special machines, case 
studies of their operation are included. 


20. Press Brakes 


Cincinnati Shaper Co.—64-page illustrated 
catalog No. B-2 describes complete line of 
Cincinnati All-Steel press brakes which are 
adaptable for forming, corrugating and curv- 
ing, notching and forming, punching, emboss- 
ing, trimming and other operations. In addi- 
tion to describing machines, engineering data 
are given on press brake operation. Various dies 
and other accessories for use with machines 
are described. 


21. Steel Gate Valves 


Edward Valve & Mfg. Co.—6-page illus- 
trated catalog No. 12-E is descriptive of cast 
steel gate valves which are available in $00, 
600, 900 and 1500 pound per square inch 
steam pressure constructions. Sizes range from 
2% to 12 inches. Details of design and speci- 
fications for each type are given. 


22. Marking Tools 


M. E. Cunningham Co.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin on “Safety Marking Tools” describes 
various types of steel stamps, holders, rollers 
and other marking tools which will not spall 
or mushroom, Details are given on wide variety 
of safety, date and inspection symbols which 
are available. Either hand or mechanical type 
tools are described. 


23. Clamping Devices 

Siewek Tool Div., Domestic Industries, Inc. 
—44-page illustrated catalog gives specifica- 
tions and includes working drawings of clamp- 
ing assemblies of all types. Exact size draw- 
ings are included for placing under tracing. 
Clamps and fixture accessories are included. 


24. Broach Sharpening Machine 

Colonial Broach Co.—8-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. CS2-44 gives complete details on 
Model CS2 broach sharpening machine for 
flat and round broaches ranging from smallest 
size up to 7-foot lengths with maximum di- 
ameter of 6 inches or maximum width of 8 
inches for flat broaches. Machine provides 
rapid and accurate means for maintaining or- 
iginal tooth form and cutting effectiveness in 
broaches. 


25. Chain Hoists 

Chester Mfg. Co.—12-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. D557 gives specifications and de- 
scribes features of line of chain hoists which 
are aveilable in Timken roller bearing and ball 
bearing equipped types in capacities ranging 
from % to 10 tons. Also described are steel 
plate trolleys and Timken bearing equipped 
trolleys for use with these and other hoists. 
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26. Hot Work Tool Steels 


Crucible Steel Co.—16-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 6, revised, discusses application, com- 
positions and treatments of hot work tool 
steels. Tools for hot working steel and iron, 
aluminum and zinc, copper alloys and shell 
forgings are described. Dies, punches, shells, 
rivet sets and other tools are covered. Recom- 
mended compositions, heat treatments and 
hardnesses are given for each tool and appli- 
cation. 


27. Shaft Seal 


Crane Packing Co.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin ““The Perfect Mechanical Seal” is descrip- 
tive of John Crane Bellows-Type shaft seal 
which is adaptable for centrifugal and rotary 
pumps, refrigeration compressors, gear boxes, 
speed reducers and other industrial applica- 
tions. These synthetic rubber bellows-type units 
are available for shaft diameters ranging from 
% to 8 inches. Typical applications are shown. 


28. Vertical Milling Machine 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.—24-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. M-1284 describes Cin- 
cinnati 28-inch series vertical Hydro-Tel mill- 
ing machine. This equipment is adaptabe for 
conventional milling operations, for die sink- 
ing and similar operations requiring duplication 
of convex and concave contours and for auto- 
matic profiling from master template on either 
selective or non-selective basis. Complete spe- 
cifications and features of machine are pre- 
sented. 


29. Heavy Duty Metal Saws 


Consolidated Machine Tool Corp.—20-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 537 presents specifica- 
tions and describes features of Newton cold 
saw machines with hydraulic feeds. Heavy duty 
machines are made in $2 to 48-inch sizes, Ex- 
tra heavy duty machines which have adjustable 
work tables are made in 56 to 120-inch sizes. 
Also available are high speed machines and 
special cold saws for armor plate. 


30. Magnetic Chuck & Control 


Continental Machines, Inc.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin on the “DoAll Selectron and 
Electromagnetic Chucks” describes electronic 
device which furnishes direct current fer mag- 
netic chuck operation and provides accurate 
control of magnetic pull as well as demagnetiza- 
tion of chuck. Magnetic chucks are available in 
two sizes for operation on 110 or 220 volts 
direct current. Control operates on 220 or 440 
volts alternating current. 


31. Power Fork Trucks 


Clark Tructractor Div., Clark Equipment Co. 
—24-page illustrated “Clark Pictorial” Vol. 4, 
No. 1 depicts use of fork trucks in evacuation 
of wounded men by transport plane, handling 
of goods shipped by air, speeding handling 
of materials and other war time uses. Also 
shown are war action scenes illustrating how 
other Clark products are being used. These in- 
clude tractors, axles, housings, transmissions, 
wheels, gears, forgings and blind rivets. 





32. Metal Cleaners 

Detrex Corp.—8-page illustrated booklet No. 
267 on Triad Alkali Cleaners describes alkali 
and emulsion cleaning compounds developed 
specifically for all types of metal cleaning op- 
erations. Many uses and applications of alkali 
cleaning materials in aircraft, automotive, rail- 
road, metal fabricating and other industries 
are described. 


33. Drop Forging 

Drop Forging Association—40-page illus- 
trated technical bulletin “Metal Quality—Hot 
Working Improves Properties of Metal’ deals 
with characteristics of forging materials and 
discusses hot working technique. Improvement 
in metal quality obtained by various processes 
of forging cast metal are covered. Typical 
products produced by forging operation are 
shown. 


34. Nonferrous Alloys 


Central Steel & Wire Co.—86-page illustrated 
booklet entitled “Nonferrous Alloy Specifica- 
tions” contains A.S.T.M., A.M.S. and S.A.E. as 
well as government specifications on brass, 
copper, bronze, aluminum and magnesium. 
All alloys are listed under specification num- 
ber. Approximate composition, available forms 
and cross classifications are given. Included 
is hardness conversion table and standard gages. 


35. Transfer Paper 


Eastman Kodak Co.—22-page illustrated 
booklet on “Kodak Linagraph Transfer Paper” 
discusses use of this paper to sensitize sheets 
of metal, plastic, wood, glass, leather and 
other materials for photocopy reproduction in 
producing templates, dials, transparent scales 
and grid lines. Full instructions on use of this 
material are included. 


36. Water Treatment 


Dorr Co.—24-page illustrated bulletin No. 
9041 describes Dorrco Hydro-Treator. This 
self-contained water treatment unit combines 
flocculation, thickening and clarification into 
single unit and individual steps are performed 
in sequence in three separate zones. Capacities 
range from 40 to .1 million gallons per day for 
all types of water treatment. 


37. Heat Exchangers 


Downington Iron Works—24-page illustrated 
bulletin on “Heat Transfer Equipment” covers 
manufacturing facilities of concern and con- 
tains information on design of heat exchang- 
ers, formulas, standard constructions, tube lay- 
out tables and details of typical heat exchange 
units. Also described are finned tube units 
which afford maximum heat transfer, 


38. Foundry Sand Testers 


Harry W. Dietert Co.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin entitled “For Better Castings” describes 
Hitemp Dilatometer which is designed to afford 
easy and practical solution to difficult foundry 
sand problems. Causes of such defects as rat 
tails, scabs, buckles, fissures, veining, metal 
penetration, oxide penetration, blows, dirt and 
cuts are solved through tests with this unit. 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





Some Steel Prices Raised; 


Buying Heaviest in Months 


Deliveries pushed far ahead in most products. . . 
Storm conditions hamper output. . . Pig iron and 


scrap supply show scarcity 


INTERIM increases of $2 to $5 per ton in ceiling prices of 
five basic steel products marks the first break from prices 
frozen in 1941, with the exception of two minor changes to 
adjust inequalities. The increases are based on a cost survey 


conducted before the steel wage case came up and have 
no relation to the advance recently approved as a result of 
the War Labor Board’s decision in that case, 

The new prices are effective as of Jan. 11 and apply to 
carbon plates, hot-rolled carbon and galvanized sheets, rails, 
and nails and staples. 

Steel buying, now by far the heaviest in recent months, 
continues to expand, involving bars, sheets, strip, plates, shapes 
and wire in the upward trend. Various specialties, including 
alloys, in general are more active than for more than a vear. 

Contributing to this upsurge is not only expansion in criti- 
cal war programs, notably guns and ammunition in larg 
variety, but also rapid increase in the schedule of parts re- 
placements and a disposition among buyers generally to in- 
crease inventories where possible, contrasting with the tendency 


Some 


are being affected adversely, schedules being 


to curtail, only a short time ago. lines. including rails 
and tin plate, 
reduced to provide more steel and rolling facilities for urgently 
needed munitions requirements. 

Severe weather, as well as demand, have contributed in 
some degree to mounting backlogs in some districts, retard- 


ing rolling schedules and checking movement of pig iron and 


scrap. Pressure for these basic materials is now greatest in 
months. Deliveries in general fall into second quarter and 


even later, though occasional promise of an earlier shipment 


is possible. Considerable current business now can obtain 


no better than third quarter scheduling. Directives are be- 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 


Week 

Ended Same Week 

Jan. 13 Change 1944 1943 
Pittsburgh 89 None 97 97.5 
Chicago 98.5 —1 101 102 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 96 96 
Youngstown 81 9 95 97 
Wheeling 98.5 +-] 94 80 
Cleveland 86 +-§ 90.5 91 
Buffalo 51 +19 90.5 90.5 
Birmingham 95 None 95 95 
New England 92 5 89 95 
Cincinnati 92 +2 90 97 
St. Louis 75 None 85.5 93 
Detroit 8S None 91 93 
Estimated national 

rate 94 LS ®99 °99 


*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 


dates 











ing used again to expedite material most urgently needed, 
thus pushing back other pressing tonnages already scheduled 

Continued cold and snow over much of the industrial sec- 
tion of the 


steel production to decline 1 


caused the estimated national rate of 


1 


country 
2 points to 94 per cent of ca- 
though in some centers small increases 


pacity were pos- 


sible. Cleveland producers gained 8 points to 86 per cent, 
New England 5 points to 92, Cincinnati 2 points to 92, Wheel- 
ing 1 point to 98.5 and Buffalo 19 points to 70 
rate declined 9 points to 81 per 
98% per cent. Rates unchanged as follows: St. 
75, Pittsburgh 89, Birmingham 95, Detroit 88, 


svivania 95. 


Youngstown 
: ; 

cent and Chicago 1 point to 

wert Louis 


+ Jeary 
eastem ] enn- 


Scrap prices have returned to ceilings on all but a few 
grades in some areas, a result of heavy demand to sustain a 
high rate of steel production and also because of storm in- 
terference in the industrial area. Occasional allocations are 


resorted to where consumers are unable to obtain tonnage 


by regular means. Due to inability of suppliers to perform 


their yard work and delays in railroad transport many melters 






























































































































































have used considerable tonnage from re- 
serves. Better deliveries will allow these 
105 JAN.|FEB.|MAR. APR. |MAY JUNE |JULY| AUG.| SEPT. | OCT. NOV. DEC. | o6 losses to be recouped. Cast S rap continue S 
i ' | rt wf J o tightest of all orades, increasing use of pig 
oO ole ONS OPERATIONS |— 1945 Oo iron by foundries. Threat of possible short- 
a 100 a Sgr om l00 & age later still haunts the market, though 

S ; Mh ehor me, “epteen, ovo" a. > it is not regarded as imminent. 
“4 95} cal . in Fs ¥f"% me 95 o Steel ingot production in 1944 set a new 
z " sd ‘ 2 record, for the fifth consecutive year, with 
Y 90 90 ¥ 89,552,961 tons, compared with 88,836 tons 
. 1945+ — w in 1943. When new records started in 1940 
of. 3 as aoe ted dene en ier 2 eS 0 production totaled 66,981,662 tons, only 

EE RG a A SS REN“ aS RF a me a Ms 1 two-thirds of the 1944 tonnage. 
~ 3 Re ee oe Phan head Ad os For the first time since before prices were 
L 7 7 2 frozen by Office of Price Administration in 
me ‘. 1941 the average composite of finished steel 
2 6 r 6 = prices has undergone a change. Increases 
os : 5 in price of hot-rolled sheets, plates and 
g n nails brought a rise in the composite of 
2 4 ¢ 82 cents, from $56.73 to $57.55. Other 
>< s 3 4 composites remained unchanged, semifin- 
= < > = ished steel $36, steelmaking pig iron $23.05 
e 1943 1944 1945 ie and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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MARKET PRICES 








COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Jan., 13 
Finished Steel $57.55 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron . . 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, C 


line pipe 
Composite:- 


One 
Month Ago 
Jan., 6 Dec., 30 Dec., 1944 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.78 
36.00 36.00 86.00 
23.05 ; 23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 16.40 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1944 Jan., 1944 Jan., 1940 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.78 
36.00 86.00 86.15 
23.05 23.05 22.05 
19.17 19.17 17.60 


strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire nails, tin plate, standard and 
tite, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron 
hicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngs- 


town. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No, 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


* ¢ . : = F ® an. 13, Dec., Oct., Jan., 
Finished Material mi> Tse, «Soca | iSay «Pig tren yyo4a 194d 1944 i944 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15c 2.15c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ......... $25.19 ees = ey 
Steel bars, Chicago..... ||. 215 215 215 215 Basic, Valley............. wtees sea, «fees «Seas ae ae 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 247 247 247 Basic, easter del, Philadelphia... 25.34 25.84 25.84 25.84 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No, 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides.. 24.69 72 ys 24:00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2215 2215 2215 2215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .......... op Ry TRE HRM oy 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 210 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham bs ees at 20.38 20.38 , re 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 24.30 2430 24.30 J 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.25 2.15 2.15 3.15 0 SE, GOL. RUM, 2 coc gece ce 25.84 25.84 25.84 Pry 4 
Plates, Chicago 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10 Mateahie, VEUCY . oc cccccesencss 24.00 24.00 24.00 24. 4 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............-. 24.00 24.00 24.00 og of 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 ay forge, del, Pittsburgh ........ . . ° ° 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary : 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10 Forkemanaenene, del. Pittsburgh.... 140.383 140.83 140.83 140.83 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 8.05 8.05 8.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 Scrap 
gba By es Pittebureh $5.00 R34 Rr} Ry + Heavy melting steel, No. 1 Pittsburgh $20.00 yt oe be 4 
Wire nails Pittsburgh ° 2 80 9°55 255 9/55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 18.75 18.7: 4.5 4 

’ : a oa = ais, Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 17.55 18.75 

Rails for rolling, Chicago . 92.95 92295 22.25 22.95 

Semifinished Material Se. 2 east, Chdeage .........--.-+ 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago.....$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 

Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ... 84.00 34.00 3400 3S. Connellsville, furnace, ovens ....... $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $6.50 

Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ... 84.00 34.00 34.00 $4.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens : 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.78 

Wire rods, No. 5 to fs-inch, Pitts. .. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 13.35 13.35 13.35 18.85 


STEEL, IRON RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The 


schedule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinish 
any iron or steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, 
basing points for selected products are named specifically, Seconds and off-grude products are also covered. 


companies are noted in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Oarben Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $381.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.o.b. milk Kaiser Co. Inc. $43, f.0.b. 
Pacific ports.) 

Alley Steel Ingots: Pittsburgk, Chicago, Buffa- 
lo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop., $45. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $34; Detroit, 
del. $36; Duluth (bil) $36; Pac. Ports, (bil) 
$46. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; 
Continental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, 
to Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co., $41, Sterling, Il.; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Cerp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Ports- 
mouth, O., on slabs on WPB directives. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton slabs from 
D.P.C. mill, Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$58.64, Pac. Ports). 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $40. Detroit, del. 
$42; Duluth, billets, $42; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 
Ports, $52. 

(Andrews Stee] Co. may quote carbon forging 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 f.o.b. 
Toronto, O. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$64.64, Pacific ports.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffale, Youngstown, Birm- 
ingham, base 1000 tons one size and section; 
3-12 in., $52; 12-18 in., excel., $54.00; 18 in. 
and over $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 
del. Eastern Mich. (Kaiser Co. Inc., $76.64, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles.) 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54; del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$34. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Point, 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., 1.90c. 
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iron or steel 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No. 5— in. inclusive, per 100 
Ibs., $2. Do., over —f}-in., incl., $2.15; 
Galveston, base, 2.25c and 2.40c, respectively. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific Ports $0.50. (Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., $0.20 higher.) 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 20 tons one 
size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; Mahoning Val- 
ley 2.2214c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. 
2.300; New York del. 2.49c; Phila. del. 2.47c; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. 
(Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner Corp., 
and Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. may quote 2.35c, 
Chicago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, 
f.o.b. St. Louis.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 


(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
og rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.80c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300. . $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.70 

(.20-.30 Mo) 0.75 
ED. b's ns: eae 1.70 Ee eT a= 1.70 
Soo 2.55 MED wach es kb-waere 1.20 

PR SS 0.50 ree 2.15 
3100 0.85 kee, 
3.0 caWbe% 1.35 5130 or 5152 ..... 0.45 
eee 3.20 6120 or 6152 ..... 0.95 
SOOO: sduaan’ 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 ..... 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70c; Toledo 2.80c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Pittsburgh to 
Spring City. New England Drawn Steel Co. 
may sell outside New England on WPB direc- 


products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel 
coating, drawing, extruding, 


roducts and 
although only principal established 


etc., 
Exceptions applying to individual 


tives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus freight 
on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to Mansfield.) 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.385c; Detroit, 
del. 3.45c; Eastern Mich. 3.50c. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Bilet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi 
eago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25¢ 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports 
dock 2.50c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b. 
mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c; double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.00c, double ref., 6.25c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown 


Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.20c; Granite 
City, base 2.30c; Detroit del. 2.30c; Eastern 
Mich, 2.35¢c: Phila. del. 2.37c; New York del. 


2.34c; Pacific ports 2.75c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York del. 
3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37e; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No, 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.65c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.75c; New York del. 3.89c; 
Phila. del. 3.82c; Pacific ports 4.20c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv, Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific Ports 
4.25c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh, 4.25c. 
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MARKET PRICES 








Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base, 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; 
Detroit, del. 2.85c; eastern, Mich. 2.90c; Pa- 
cific ports 3.40c; 20-gage; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base 3.35c; Detroit del. 3.45c; eastern Mich. 
3.50c; Pacific ports 4.00c. 
Electrical Sheets No. 24: 

Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 

Base Ports City 


Fight Grade: ............. 3.20c 3.95c 3.30c 
ae eee 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65c 
Biestrical ... ...... 40e 4.80c 4.1& 
OO! SARS eee 4.95¢ 5.70¢ 5.05¢ 
i a 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

a ee eee 6.15¢ eee esx 

ae or 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 

DR aie oa ig Ra ine 7.65¢ 8.40c ee 

52 8.45c AMO se 08 a 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75c. (Joslyn Mfg. 
Co. may quote 2.30c, Chicago base.) 

Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich, 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. 
Commodity ©. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.05c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.10c; Worcester base 3.35c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Ib. — box, 0.50 lb. tin, $4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 


Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Granite 
City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05¢. 

Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gare, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 25-lb. $16; 
30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 


Oarbon Steel Plates: 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Sparrows Point, 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham. Youngstown 
Coatesville, Claymont, 2.20c; 


New York, del. 2.39c; Phila., del. 2.25c; 
St. Louis, 2.44c; Boston, del. 2.52-77c; Pacific 
ports, 2.75c; Gulf Ports, 2.55c. 


(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c f.o.b. mill; 2.65c f.0.b. D.P.C. 
mill; Kaiser Co. Inc., 3. 20¢, f.o.b. Los 

Central Iron & Steel Co. 2.50c f.o.b. basing 
points; Geneva Steel Co., Provo, Utah, 3.20c, 


f.o.b. Pac. ports.) 

Floor Plates; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Pacific ports, 4.00c. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 

Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del. 2.27c; Phila., del. 2.215c; Pacific 
ports, 2. 75C. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote carbon steel shapes at 2.35¢c at estab- 
lished basing points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, 
for export; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.55¢ f.o.b. 
St. Louis. Geneva Steel Co., 3.25c, Pac. ports); 
Kaiser Co. Inc., 3.20c f.o.b. Los Angeles.) 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birm 
Ingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 
for Duluth). 

Bright basic, bessemer wire ........... 2.60c 
0 ES ee 3.20¢ 
( Pittsburgh Steel Co., “0.20e higher.) 

Wire Products to the Trade: 

Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 


luth $2.80; Pacific ports .. 3.30¢ 
Annealed fence wire, 100-lb., Pittsburgh, 

CONGO, CHOVGINIML ook un nce scesccecce 3.05¢ 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 lb., Pitts- 

burgh, Chicago, Cleveland ........... 3.40c 


Woven fence, 1514 gage and heavier, per 

base column ... .67¢ 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, ‘Chicago, 
Cieveland, Birmingham, column 70; twisted 
barbless wire, column 70. 


Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
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and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
ly 56 RPE See 24 3% 
%4&%.. 59 40 _ ie 30 10 
% S89. = 4 1-1% 34 16 
iP ee % 1%.. 8 
1-3 6814 a 2” Sea aie 37144 13” 
ap Weld 
Steel n 
In Blk. Galv In. Blk Galv 
61 49%, 1%.. 23 3% 
MiG... 04 SB 281% 10 
314-6 . 66 My, 30% 12 
i‘. ee 65 521, 2%, 3% - 31 141% 
C9 36.0. 6414%4 52 4. 18 
11-12 . 638% 51 414- -8. 32 17 
9-12 , 2814 12 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
O.D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
eee 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 ee amet 
OO ec Ae Se eo ae oer 
DMA” 65 ca 13 10.23 41.72 $9.72 $23.71 
a. 13 3164 13.422 1106 22.98 
? ae 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
ee ro rieais 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%". 12 #41601 41845 15.16 .... 
2y,”. 12 17.54 20.21 1658 26.57 
2%”. 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
oP. 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
314”. ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
ae 10 30.4 36.20 28.66 49.90 
4i,”. 10 37.35 404 6.22 ..... 
a... 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
ee oe T TL96 GA2s8 GEl4  . xc. 


Rails, Supplies 

Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.o0.b. mill, gross 
ton, $43.00. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, gross ton, $43.00. 
®Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $31-33. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates, $43 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per lb.; Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.@Qc; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 


Pitts. base 

Tung Chr. Van. Moly. per lb. 
18.00 4 1 F 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
, 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 

Ez cR 
Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.60c a 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
j 29. 


304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.0v 
308 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.60 52.90 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312 36.00 40.00 49.00 a x ee 
*316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
321 29.90 34.00 41.00 2925 38.06 
$547... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 1900 22.00 2900 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.60 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 2400 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A, 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304. .. Soueeo «TOD... 
®With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. °®®Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. {ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 

Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing poimts or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 


(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Govern- 
ing basing point is basing. point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices, wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65% except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ilbs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 
%x 6 sand smaller .... .. 651% off 


Dee ys and % x 6-in. and shorter. . .631% off 
% to 1x 6-in. and shorter ...... 61 off 

1” ‘and larger, all lengths ............ 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long ........- 59 off 
IR. | cic aa de vale wan cares bel deat 
Step Holts .....cccsccccccccessoscccces 56 off 
Plow bolts ...... yerrrere > 


Stove Bolts. 

In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; with 
nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A.E. 
ye-inch and less .......... 62 64 
14-1-inch oe Kaneohe ae 60 
{ie-ayg-inch “1222220 57 58 
15% and larger ... ‘ 56 
Hexagon ‘Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller as 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller .. 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ........--+++eeee: 71 off 
Headless, %-in., OTe er 60 off 
No. 10, smaller ‘anewner soqees Sa 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo .......... 2.40c 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
aeemeaenel 

Structural ‘ »” Pera 3.75¢ 
ye-inch and under .... .65-5 off 
Wrought Washers, Pittsburgh, ‘Chicago, 

Philadelphia, to jobbers and large 

nut, bolt manufacturers l.c.l.. . .$2.75-3.00 oft 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


St. ESmis, GOUVEIOG §.ncccccccsccse t 
Birmingham, delivered ‘seed 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered omen eae’ 
Cleveland, delivered ...........-- 
Buffalo, delivered aa able. 
Detroit, delivered ... 
Philadelphia, delivered — 
*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.75, effective Nov. 29, 1943. 
+13.85 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 

Spot, gal., freight allowed east ef Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15 
Toluol, CWO COGS i iccccccccscvccvecs 28.00¢ 


> 
= 
= 


& 


Connellsville, furnace 7.00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.50- 8.00 
Connellsville, prem. fdry. 7.75- 8.10 
New River, foundry .............. 8.50- 8.75 
Wise county, foundry ... 7.25- 7.75 
By-Product Foundry 
Wise county, furnace ...... 6.75- 7.25 
Kearney, N. J., ovens Ce eetawes 2.65 
Chicago, outside delivered ........ 2.60 
Chicago, delivered yale 3.35 
Terre Haute, delivered ........... 3.10 
Milwaukee, ovens . ce a easet 3.35 
New England, delivered .......... 4.25 
3.35 
0.50 
3.10 
2.85 
2.80 
3. 
3. 
2. 


eh ll dl dt ee es 


@ 
a 





Solvent WAAR oc ccc cckicasbtetane Stee 
Industrial xylol : sevee 24008 
Per Ib. f.0.b. “works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums). 12.50c 

Do., Jess than COP WOts ......cccqecce sae 
Do., tank cars .. . 11.50e 
Eastern Plants, ‘per ‘bb. 
Naphthalene flakes, wey bbls., to — 
"ae 
Per ton, ‘bulk, t. 0. ‘'b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia . $29.20) 
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Detroft 

Omaha (ctfty, delivered) 
Omaha (country, base) 
Cincinmati 

Youngstown, O.* 
Middletown, O.° 
Chicago (city) 
Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

St. Paul 

St. Lonis 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham 

Now Orleans (city) 
Houston, Tex. 

Les Angeles 

San Francisco 
Portland, Oreg. 
Tacoma 

Seattle 


*Basing point cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse 


NOTE All prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in Amendments Nos. 10 to 1 
cities computed in accordance with regulations. 
BASE QUANTITIES 
400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,909 pounds; *—any quantity; 


“800 to 1999 pounds: * 


MARKET 





PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. 


e 
& 
Be 
> 
a 
3 g 
5 3 
a” ~ 
6.912? 8.919% 
8.758 8.768 
8.747: 8.76P 
8.668 8.605 
8.753 6.594 
8.080 8.706 
4.002: 8.971! 
8.45" pre 
.... OF 
; 6.45 
8.404 8.68" 
8.80 8.80 
8.40 8.40" 
8.80° 8.86 
8.588 8.40* 
‘ 8.80" 
8.661: 8.600 
4.165' 4.165" 
4.065 4,065' 
6.891! 8.661! 
8.55" 8.55? 
8.687! 8.687! 
8.68' $.68' 
8.81! 8.818 
8.6907' 8.697! 
4.065° 4.065° 
8.55) 8.55! 
8.90% $.90* 
4.25* 4.25* 
4.654 4.954 
4.857 4.65° 
4.45" 4.75" 
4.45* 4.75* 
4.45* 4.75¢ 


2 s = & 
hbk ao 4a : 

3 - $2 #H i 
3 3 + z & 25 

2 632 «6289 Ger fe. fa 4 ; i 

ie eget an Ga? 
- ae rcs ace. 3 ol 83 8 28 2&3 
5.727! 8.774" 4.106 5.106 5.294" 4.744% 4.144" 4.715 6.012" 6012" 
55742 85900 $974: $9741 5.0107 46184 4108" 4774 .....)..... 
5574 8.500! 8974! 8.974 5.010% 4618¥ 4.108" 4774 .. . 
5872! 8518 $0929: 4272 5.018 4.872" 4.078" 4.772 5.816" 5.866" 
52581 8.804’ $902) 4253' 48047 4.859" 4.058 ...0 0 0... 0. 
584]! 8.806 4.041) 4.89]' 5.106" 4841" 4.041" .. 
5465 8.771) 4.165' 4.515 5.3871" 4.965" 4.165" .. ' 
S26 885° 8819 8810 4.75% 440 8.75" 4600 5.60" 5.75" 
490° 825' 881) $50) 465% 480" 865" 485 5.60" 5.75" 
500 885) 860 «(8.60") 4.759 440" 8.78" we 
ian in” 2a) oe | 2h" GRO” GABF nk os ae. 
5188 885: $.60' 860° 4.877% 440% 8.75™ 445" 5.60" 5.65" 
, - ae oo)... ae oe Oe a. 
52811 $450 8.700 8.700' 5.000" 4.500% 8.800" 4.659 5.98" 5.08” 
5765: 6.865: 4215' 4215' 5.608" 5.448" 4448" 000 ww, 
5.665: $.765' 4.115' 4.115: 5.508" .. aes tage eal cat 
5291! $495 8675! 8.675 4.895% 4475" 4.011" 4.711 610 6.90 
’ gam 350° 850° 4654. cee Sawa Ware 
S15: gas: 860: 8.60: 5931" 420" 8.75" 465 5.75" 5.85" 
5987: $887: 3.787 8.787! 5.372% 4837" 8.887" 4.787 5.987" 6.087 
593: $518 8.768 8.768 4.918" 4.568" 8.98% 4.78 6.08" 618" 
S41! 831? 886? $86 5257 446% 4861" 5.102 6.09% 6.19” 
5297: 8397: 3.747 8.747) 5.172" 4.847" 4.081" 4.981 6.181" 6.981" 
5.78° 3.965° 4.215% 4.215% 5.265% 4.78" 4.88" 7 ae Gea 
5008! 348: 370: $8.70 4.75" 4852" 454 5215 |... 
5 85* 4058 420° 420° 5.25" 5.079" 460" 5420 ..... 
550 8 769* 4818° 4318° 5818" 4.10" 8.65%  . 
7320' 500° 495° 675* 6.00% 7.20 5.588" 5.618 5.85% 5.93" 
ess" asst 450° 575" 685" 7.80" 5.888" 7.888 8.304" 8.404" 
650° 4.65" 4.75" 6.80* 5.75" 6.60"* 5.588" ‘ , 
6.50* 4.65° 4.25° 5.45¢ 5.95" 7.60" 5.788™ é 8.00” 
6.50° 4.65* 4.25* 5.45° 5.95" 7.05" 5.783” 8.007 


400 to 8999 pounds; *—800 to 9099 pounds; 


‘—-400 to 88,999 pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; “—under 4000 pounds; 


8 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside above 


to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 1499 pounds; one to nine bundles; 
18__gne to six bundles; “—100 te 749 pounds; *—800 to 1999 pounds; 
11500 to $9,999 pounds; *—1500 to 1999 pounds; **—1000 to 
39,999 pounds; **—400 to 1499 pounds; “—1000 to 1989 pounds; 
2®-ynder 25 bundles. Cold-rolied strip, 2000 to 89,999 pounds, base; 
277__800 to 4999 pounds. 


Rhodesian Provo, Utah, and Pueblo, Colo., 
ee oe 28.80 91.0c; prices include duty on im- 
Se MED. ais sea 81.00 ported ore and are subject to pre 
48% 6:1 lamp ........ 48.50 miums, penalties and other provi- 

Domestic (seller's nearest rail) sions of amended M.P.R. No. 248, 
ey ae rer 52.80 effective as of May 15. Price at 


less $7 freight allowance 
Manganese Ore 


basing points which are also potmts 
of discharge of imported manga- 
nese ore is f.o.b. cars, shipside, at 





"500 to 1499 pounds; —one bundle to 89,999 ds; 3% 
904 , , ; *—150 
2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; '(—three to Gs Gamiilen: 1-450 
Ores Indian and African 
Lake Superior Iron Ore sina De, k) Ee $41.00 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 48% 8:1 48.50 
Lower Lake Ports 48% wo vetio .......... $1.00 
Old range bessemer $4.75 th : 
Mesabi nonbessemer ....__. 445 South African (Transvaal) 
High phosphorus . 4.85 44% no ratio ....... $27.40 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 45% no ratio ..... 28.30 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 48% no ratio ...... $1.00 
Eastern Local Ore By eer ee $2.80 
Cents, wnits, del. E. Pa. ian—nomin 
Pouniey snd tee 58. Brazilian—n al es 
6s% contract 13.00 a _ ’ lump ce eecees 48.50 
Foreign Ore gh sen pice aaaa : 


Cents per wnit, oif. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ere, 45- 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low phos. Nom. 
Spanish, No. African bas- 

ic, 50 to 66% Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-60% 

f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro... 7.50-8.00 

Tumgsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per 

short ten unit, duty 
paid $24.00 

Chrome Ore 


(Equivalent OPA echedules): 
Gross ton f.o.b. care, New York, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 

ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- 

coma, Wash. 

(S/S paying for discharging; dry 

basis; subject to penalties if guar- 


antees are not met.) 
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(Extras for alloy content) 


55 
Extras are im addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 per gross tom on 
semifinished steel] major basing peints and are in cents 


Sales prices of Metals Reserve Co., dock most favorable to the buyer 


cents per gross ton unit, dry, 48%, 


at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- Molybdenum 
more, Norfolk, Mobile and New Sulphide cemc., Ib., Me. cont., 
Orleans, 85.0c; Fontana, Calif., ee 2 Als we ds sane ees $6.78 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


Carbon 


.28-.83 
.12-.17 
.18-.23 
.50-.60 
55-.65 
.55-.65 
.18-.18 
.23-,28 
40-.45 


on vanadium alley. 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 
per Billets per Billets 
Mn. a; Cr. Ni. Mo. 100 lb. perGT 100 lb. per GT 
1.60-1.90 .20-.85 xine i os Y- $ .10 §$ 2.00 Ce seis 
.70- .90 .20-.85  .40-.60 .40-.70 .15-.25 .65 18.00 1.18 28.00 
.70- .90 .20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.70 .20-.80 .70 14.00 1.20 24.00 
ee CD he keh 5 a Swim c be 3 8 eo .40 8.00 2 el is 
G-5 MO 350OMERO JOBS. ccc fees. 65 18.00 Ae ‘ 
.70-1.00 1.80-2.20 .25-.40 .65 18.00 re - 
.80-1.10 .20-.35 80-.50 80-60 .08-.15 .75 15.00 125 25.00 
90-1.20 .20-.85 .80-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15 .75 15.00 125 25.00 
1.00-1.80 .20-.85  .$0-.50 .30-.60 .08-.15 .80 16.00 1.80 26.00 


per pound and dollars per gross tom. No prices quoted 


STEEL 





oh ae 


$6.75 








Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 


pold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freigh 
Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 


t charges, effective 


Mal- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Bothlehem, Pa., base ......... $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
i Ae ae eee 26.53 26.03 27.53 27.03 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ...... 27.50 of ee chews 28.00 
Birdsboro, Pa., base ......... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Birmingham, base ............ 20.38 19.00 25.00 ee 
SE SA 25.61 sous e aabiees er 
Boston, del. ... 25.12 es ow Rpg 
Cree, HO. casa iden’ ROR tei Peis geias 
oe A rr 24.06 22.68 a Pgh Ce aye 
COG MR. hi oiie scadcic 24.12 23.24 ea Sp Ey eae 
Newark, N. J., del. ........ 26.15 Aes aoa Fae 
Philadelphia, del. ... 25.46 24.58 Kaos Dace 
Be BA, GL i caesicese’ 24.12 23.24 aac can 
Buffalo, base 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 
eS Se ere 25.00 26.50 26.00 
eae 25.53 hi dhe Figs 26.53 26.03 
Syracuse, del. 26.08 cad 27.08 26.58 
Chicago, base .. 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
ee | 25.10 24.60 25.60 25.10 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.19 ee satel 27.19 
Cleveland, base .............. 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Akron, Canton, O., del. .... 25.39 24.89 25.89 25.39 
Detroit, base ....... Prete 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Saginaw, Mich., del ........ 26.31 25.81 26.81 26.31 
ES as gh Sahar do.09 8 © 24.50 24.00 25.00 24.50 
EL EES Shclng'e Saree ae 8 26.63 26.13 27.13 26.63 
ME PUR UE cases scccss ses SOU 23.50 25.00 24.50 
Everett, Mass., base ......... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
A aa sees. pe 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Granite City, Ill., base ........ 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
See I MOUS. Saws Senses s 24.50 24.00 ieee 24.50 
Hamilton, O., base ........... 24.00 23.50 pes 24.00 
CeCINty, GE oe owed 24.44 24.61 Je 25.11 
Neville Island, Pa., base ... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
§Pittsburgh, del. 
| ee 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 
Provo, Utah, base ..... ovale ae 21.50 ea vr 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ...... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Sparrows Point, base 25.00 24.50 Bed Pee 
Baltimore, del. 25.99 ne ree =e 
Steelton, Pa., base .. patos i: 24.50 * 25.50 
Swedeland, Pa., base ......... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Philadelphia, del. ......... 25.84 25.34 ie 26.34 
eens O., WMO ...ccesccsens Bao 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Youngstown, O., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Mansfield, O., del. 25.94 25.44 25.44 25.94 


Base grade, silicon 1.75-2.25%; add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% 
silicon, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1.75% on 


foundry iron. 


tFor phosphorus 0.70% or over deduct 38 cents. 


§For 


McKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Home- 

stead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monon- 

gahela City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 
Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion 


thereof over 1.00%. 


Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., $2 
per ten; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. 


MARKET PRICES 





F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 
higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 

Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling tron, Nos. 5 


and 6.) 
Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. ....... $34.00 
Ere 
Southern 


Semi-cold blast, high phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $28.59 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 


f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. 33.00 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ........ $23.50 
Me WN fsa dae isecsc des 23. 
Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., 


$29.50; Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, 
N. Y., $29.50 base; $30.74, del, 
Philadelphia. Intermediate  phos., 
Central Furnace, Cleveland, $26.50. 


Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional! 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 
phorus content of 0.70% and over 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point (2) dif- 
ferentials (3) transportation charges 
from governing basing point to point 
of delivery as customarily computed. 
Governing basing point is the one 


resulting in the lowest delivered 
price for the consumer. 
Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Iron Co., (Sharps- 
ville, Pa. furnace only) and Struth- 
ers Iron & Steel Co. may charge 530 
cents a ton in excess of basing point 
prices for No. 2 Foundry, 
Bessemer and Malleable. Mystie 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may ex- 
ceed basing point prices by $2 per 
ton, effective May 20, 1943. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. E. & G. Brooke Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa., allowed $1 above 


basing point. 


Refractories 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pa., Mo., Ky. ...- Samed .00 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. . 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia ........-- 51.30 
New Jersey .........--+---- 56.00 
Ohio BA re 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. ....- 46.50 
Alabama, Georgia i 38.00 
New Jersey .......-.. . 49.00 
Ce ei ere acaeess cecce ee 
Malleable Bung Brick 
BU Me ivi nccacccauaeue 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ............---$51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 51.80 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

EOS TONE i cece coven cectes $31.00 
Wire Ge sf .ooecs ee Vieweesrees 29.00 
Magnesite 

Domestic ceac-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ...... 22.00 
net ton, bags . 26.00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick .............-$34.00 
Chem. bonded chrome ...... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ........... 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite .... 65.00 
Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 
net ton, carloads CaF? content, 
70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60%, $30. (After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.) 





Ferromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
¢c.l. gross ton, duty paid, eastern, 
central and western zones, $135; 
add $6 for packed c.l., $10 for ton, 
$13.50 less-ton; f.0.b. cars, New 
Orleans, $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 
tlon contained manganese over 82% 
or under 78%; delivered Pittsburgh, 
$140.33. 

Ferromanganese (Low and Medium 
Carbon); per lb. contained man- 
ganese; eastern zone, low carbon, 
bulk, c.l., 23c 2000 lb. to cL, 
23.40c; medium, 14.50c and 15.20c; 
central, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 
23.30c; 2000 Ib. to c.1., 24.40c; 
medium, 14.80c and 16.20c; west- 
low carbon, bulk, c.l., 24.50c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 25.40c; medium, 
15.75c and 17.20c; f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. 


Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36; 16- 
19%, $35. 


Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern 
zone, per Ib. contained chromium 
bulk, c.l., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l. 
80c; central, 8lc and 82.50c; west- 
ern, 82.25c and 84.75c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, R.R. freight 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents 
per Ib. higher. 

Ferrochrome: High carbon, eastern 
zone, bulk, c.l., 13c, 2000 Ib. to 
¢.l., 13.90c; central, add .40c and 
Sc; western, aid le and 1.85c— 
high nitrogen, high carbon ferro- 
throme: Add 5c to all high carbon 


January 15, 1945 


Ferroalloy Prices 


ferrochrome prices; all zones; low 
carbon eastern, bulk, c.l., 


0.06% carbon, 23c, 0.10% 


1.00% 21.50c, 2.00% 
add .4c for bulk, 
c.l. and .65¢c for 2000 Ib. to c.l; 
add lec for bulk, c.l. and 
1.85¢ for 2000 Ib. 
packed differential .45c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
per Ib. contained Cr high nitrogen, 
low carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to 
low carbon ferrochrome prices; all 
zones. For higher nitrogen carbon 
add 2c for each .25% oi nitrogen 
over 0.75%. 

Special Foundry _ ferrochrome: 
(Chrom. 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 
7%) Contract, carload, bulk, 13.50c, 
packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 
14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 
14.35¢c, 15.05c and 15.55¢ central; 
14.50c, 14.95c, 16.25¢ and 16.75c, 
western; spot up .25ce. 

S.M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: 
(Chrom. 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 
carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed, 14.45c, 
ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85c, 
15.55¢c and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 
15.45c, 16.75¢c and 17.25c, western; 
spot up .25c; per pound contained 
chromium. 

S.M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 
(Chrom. 62-66%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, 
4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 
20.45c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 


22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 20.40c 
20.85c, 21.65c and 22.65c, central: 
21.00c, 21.45c, 22.85¢ and 23.85c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

SMZ Alloy: (Silicon 60-65%, Mange 
5-7%, zir. 5-7% and iron approx 
20%) per Ib. of alloy. Contract car- 


lots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less 
12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 12.00c. 12.85¢c and 13.35¢ 
central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and 
15.10c, western; spot up .25c. 

Sileaz Alloy; (Sil. 35-40%, cal. 
9-11%, alum. 6-8%, Zir. 3-5%, tit 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 


Ib. of alloy. Contract, carlots 25.00c, 
ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 25.50c, 
26.75c and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
28.90c and 29.90c, western; spot up 
-20C, 

Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40% van. 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75¢c and 
60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90c and 
62.90c, western; spot up lc. 
CMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, ir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4.50%). Contract, car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75¢, 13.25c, central; 13.50ce and 
14.00c, 14.75c, 15.25c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- 
1.25%, car. 3.50-5.00%) per Ib. of 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 
packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, less 
12.25c, eastern, freight allowed; 


11.25c, 11.75¢c and 12.50c, central; 
13.25¢c and 13.75c, 14.50c and 15.00ce, 
western, spot up .25c. 
Ferro-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min, 
sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 
and car. 0.50% Max.) per lb. of 
alloy. Contract ton lots, $1.20, less 
ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 
$1.229 and $1.329, western; spot 
add 5c. 

Manganese-Boron: (Mang. 75% ap- 
prox., boron 15-20%, iron 5% max., 
sil. 1.50% max. and carbon 3% 
max.), per Ib. of alloy. Contract, 
ton lots, $1.89, less, $2.01, eastern, 
freight allowed; $1.903 and $2.023 
central, $1.935 and $2.055 western 
spot up 5c. 

Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum 
1% max., sil. 1.50% max., car. 
0.50% max., iron 3% max., nickel 
balance), per Ib. of alloy. Contraet, 
5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 5 
tons, $2.00, less than ton $210, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.9124& 
$2.0125 and $2.1125, central; 
$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern; spot same as contract. 
Chromium-Copper: (Chrom. 8-11% 
cu. 88-90%, iron 1% max., ail. 
0.50% max.) contract, any quan- 
tity, 45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking 
rate in excess of St. Louis rate, to 
which equivalent of St. Louis rate 
will be allowed; spot, up 2c. 


Vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide, 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake: Vana- 
dium oxide 85% approx., sodium aw 
ide, approx. 9% and water apprex 
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2.5%) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed, per pound 
vanadium oxide contained; contract, 
carbots, $1.105, less carlots, $1.108, 
central; $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. 
Calcium metal; cast: Contract, ton 
lots or more $1.80, less, $2.30 
eastern zone, freight allowed, per 
pound of metal; $1.809 and $2.309, 
Central, $1.849 and $2.349, west- 
ern; spot up 5c 

Oalcitum-Manganese-Silicon: (Cal. 
46-20%, mang. 14-18% and sil. 
63-59%), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
earlots, 15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and 
less 17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 


16.00c, 17.35c and 17.85ce, central; 
18.05c, 19.10c and 19.60c western; 
spot up .25c. 


30-35%, sil. 
max.), per 
carlot, lump 
less 15.50c, 
13.50c, 
15.55c, 
spot 


Oalcium-Silicon: (Cal. 
60-65% and iron 3.00% 
ib. of Alloy. Contract, 
18.00c, ton lots 14.50c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 
15.25c and 16.25c central; 
17.40c and 18.40c, western; 


up .25c. 

Briquets, Ferromanganese: (Weight 
approx. 3 lbs. and containing ex- 
actly 2 Ibs. mang.), per lb. of bri- 
quets. Contract, carlots, bulk .0605c, 


packed .063c, tons .0655c, less .068c, 
eastern, freight allowed; .063c, 
.0655c, .0755c and .078c, central; 
.066c, .0685c, .0855c and _ .088c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

Briquets: Ferrochrome, containing 


eastern zone, bulk, 


exactly 2 Ib. cr., 
of briquets, 2000 


c.l., 8.25¢ per Ib. 


containing exactly 2 Ib. 


eastern, 

manganese and approx. Ib. sili- 
con, bulk, c.L, 5.80c, Ibs. to 
c.l., 6.30c; central, add .25c¢ for 
c.l. and 1c for 2000 lb. to c.l.; west- 
ern, add .5c for c.l, and 2c for 
2000 lb. to c.L; ferrosilicon, east- 


ern, approx. 5 Ib., containing ex- 
actly 2 lb. silicon, or weighing ap- 


prox. 21% lb. and containing exactly 
1 Ib. of silicon, bulk, c¢.l., 3.35c, 
2000 Ib. to ¢.l., 3.80c; central, add 


and .40c for 2000 lb. 
to c.l.; western, add 3.0c for c.l 
and .45c for 2000 to c.l.; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c, 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or below the base; 
gross tons. per carload f.0.b. sell- 
ers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract 
price $58.50, spot $62.25. 
Ferrosilicon: Eastern zone, 90-95%, 
bulk, cL, 11.05c, 2000 Ib. to c.L, 
bulk c.l., 8.90c, 
to c.l., 9.95c; 15%, bulk, 
2000 Ib. to c.l, 9.05; 
bulk c.l., 6.65¢ and 2000 Ib. 
to c.L, 7.85c; central 90-95%, bulk, 
c.l., 11.20e, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 12.80c; 
80-90%, bulk, cal. 
10.45¢ ; 75%, bulk, cl, 
lb. to c.l., 9.65e; 50% bulk, 
¢.l.,.. 7.400, 2000 bb. to c.l., 9.70¢; 


1.50c for c.l., 





PRICES 


to c.l, 13.10c; 50%, bulk, c.l, 
7.25¢, 3000 to c.L, 8.75c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping * point, freight allowed. Prices 
per lb. contained silicon. 

Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and 
max. 1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l., 12.90c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 13.45c; 
central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 
13.85¢ and 16.80c; min. 96% silicon 
and max. 2% iron, eastern, bulk, 
c.1., 12.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 13.10c; 
central, 12.80c and 13.55c; western, 
13.45c and 16.50c; f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. Prices per 
lb. contained silicon. 


Manganese Metal: (96 to 98% man- 
ganese, max. 2% iron), per \b. of 
metal, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 36c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 38c, central, 36.25c, 
and 39c; western, 36.55c and 41,05c; 
95 to 97% manganese, max. 2.50% 
iron, eastern, bulk, c.l.,.34¢; 2000 
c.l., 35¢e; central, 
western, 34.55¢c and 38.05c; f.0.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per lb. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99% 
per lb. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per Ib. contained titanium; 
ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; 
eastern. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per lb. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40; eastern. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


34.25¢ and 36¢;— 


lowed to destination east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carken $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 

Carbertam: Boron 06.90 to 1.15% 
net ton to carload, & lb. F.O.B 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., frt. a 
lowed same as high-carbon ferro 
titanium. 

Bortam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, ton Bots 
45c¢ lb., less ton lots 50c Ib. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-56%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearts 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 


Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, per lb. 
of aHoy, eastern, contract, carlots, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lots 
4.80c, less.tons 5c, carloads bulk, 
per gross ton $102.50; paeked 
$107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lots 
$112.50. Spot %4c per ton higher. 
Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, Eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
package, per lb. of alloy 14.00c; 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 
16.00c. Spot %4-cent higher. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract be- 
sis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
lb. 5.75; ton lots 6.50c. Spot \% 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Cona- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per bh. 
of alloy; carlots 8.75c; ton lots 
9.25c, less ton lots, 9.75c. 

Borosil: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 


tb. to c.l., 8.75¢; central, add .3c western, 90-95%, bulk cL... 11.65¢, 

for c.l. and .5c for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; 2000 Ib. to c.l., 15.60c; 80-90%, High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%  Si., $6.25 Ib. cont. Bo., f.0.b. Phile 
western, add .70c for c.l., and .2c. bulk, c.l., 9.55c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b. a7 freight not exceeding St. Louis 
for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; silicomanganese, 13.50c; 75%, bulk, c.l., 8.75c, Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- rate allowed. 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Following prices are 


PHILADELPHIA: 


(Delivered consumer's plant) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 1 Bundles 18.75 
No. 2 Bundles 18.75 
No. 3 Bundles 16.75 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 
Shoveling Turnings 15.75 
No. 2 Busheling 15.50 
Billet, Forge Crops 21.25 
Bar Crops, Plate Scrap 21.25 
Cast Steel 21.25 
Punchings 21,25 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 19.75 
Heavy Turnings 18.25 
Cast Grades 
(F.o.b. Shipping Point) 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Charging Box Cast 19,00 
Cupola Cast 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 7.50 
Malleable 2.00 
Chemical Borings 16.51 
NEW YORK: 
(Dealers’ buying prices.) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.33 
No 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No. 2 Hyd. Bundles 15.33 
No 3 Hyd. Bundles 13.33 
Chemical Borings 14.33 
Machine Turning 10.33 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.33 
No. 1 Cupola 0.00 
Charging Box 19.00 
Heavy Breakable 16.50 
Unstrip Motor Blocks 17.50 
Stove Plate 19,00 
CLEVELAND: 

(Delivered consumer's plant) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
No, 1 Comp. Bundles 19.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles 19.50 
N 1 Busheling 19.50 


3.50-14.00 
$.50-14.00 

5.50-16.00 
3.50-14,.00 


Mach. Shop Turnings 1: 
Mach. Shop Turnings 1: 
Short Shovel Turnings l 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 1 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings 15.50 
Billet, Bloom Crops 24.50 
Sheet Bar Crops 22.00 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 20.50 
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quotations developed by editors of STE®" 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


in the various centers. For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to page 156 
of Sept. 4, 1944, issue of STEEL. 
BOSTON: Solid Steel Axles 24.00 Machine Turnings 9.50-10.00 
(F.o.b. shipping points) Cupola Cast 20.00 Rerolling Rails 21.00 
A : ‘ ' . Stove Plate 19.00 Steel Car Axles 21.00-21.50 

" F Me s > $1- . 

No 1 Heavy felt Steel $14.06 Long Turnings 8.50- 9.00 “‘eel Rails, 3 ft. 21.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06* - : rd = 
No. 1 Bundles 14.06e Cast Iron Borings 8.50- 9.00 Steel Angle Bars 20.00-20.50 
No. 2 Bundles 14.06° Iron Car Wheels 16.50-17.00 Cast lron Wheels 20.00 
No. 1 Busheling 14.06° wtiiene: ae 1 Machinery Cast ‘“ 20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.06 « CAGO: tailroad Malleable 20.00-20.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.06 (Delivered consumer’s plant) meng Cast 16.50 
Short Shovel, Turnings 11.06 No. 1 R.R. Hvy. Melt. we: er 
Chemical Borings 14.80 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 ee me Shoes ; 15 25 
Low Phos. Clippings 16.56 Ivo, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel SB sre iadee f hi sary 
Nock haa 10) ~~ : a ~s- (Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point) 
N .00 No. 1 Ind. Bundles 18.75 stove Plate 18.00 
Clean Auto Cast 0.00 No. 2 Dir. Bundles 18.75 ° . 
Stove Plate 19,00 No. 3 Galv. Bundles 16.75 Po Saree 

Heavy Preakable Cast 16.50 Machine Turnings 12.50-13.00 CINCINNATI: 

*Inland base ceiling; at ports Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 13.00-13.50 (Delivered consumer’s plant) 
switching district price 99 cents, Short Shovel Turnings 13.50-14.00 ; . : ; 
Bostcn, to $1.09, Providence, higher. Cast Iron Borings 12.50-13.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 

Scrap Rails 20.25 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.50 
PITTSBURGH: Cut Rails, 3 feet 29.25 a 1 —— Bundles 18.50 
2.25 ar ieee “ red 

(Deliver ae sail Cut Rails, 18-inch 93.50 No. 2 Comp. Bundles 18.50 
‘ elivered consumer S plant) Angles, Splice Bars 99) 95, Machine Turnings 8.50- 9.00 
Railroad Heavy Melting $21.00 plate Scrap, Punchings 1.25 Shoveling Turnings 10.50-11.00 
No 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 Railroad Specialties 99.75 Cast Iron Borings 10.50-11.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 No. 1 Cast 50.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings — 9.50-10.00 
ay 1 Comp. Bundles 20.00 RR. Malleable »? 00 No. 1 Cupola Cast 20.00 
Ma m4 ae Bundles 20.00 (Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, Breakable Cast 16.50 
aucrt bps ‘Saree rt railroad grades f.o.b. tracks) Low ee 21.00-21.50 

s10vel, “nings 7. scrap ails 20.50-21.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 BUFFALO: Stove Plate 16.00-16.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 20.00 Deliv : ' es ih 
Heavy Breakable Cast ap... Seeeveree coneumnel’s Pant) ; ANGELES 
Cast Iron Borings ... 16.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel Se ee 
Billet, Bloom Crops iy a : an Melt. Steel 19.25 (Delivered consumer's plant) 
eek ee . ‘ 99 & No. undles 19.2 : 
Sheet Bar ( POPS... 22.50 No 2 Bundles S52 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.50 4 + Bushel 19,25 No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 3.00 
Railros S “ig 54 & r susheling Os eae a ae . 8 0 
— “4 be ialties aya Machine ‘Turnings 14.95 No. 1, 2 Deal. Bundles 12. 0f 
Axles 96.09 Short Shovel. Turnings 16.25 Machine Purnings 4.50 
rail 2 a 5a Mixed Borings, Turn. 14.25 \:ixed Borings, Turnings 4.00 
Rail 3 ft. and under 23.50 iin . =£5 No. 1 Cast 20.00 
Railroad Malleable 21.00 ron Porings 13.25 “""* i +P 

Low Phos. 21.75 

VALLEY: iaiadue SAN FRANCISCO: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) y - ot buying prices) (Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 R.R. Hvy. Melt $21.00 Heavy Melting Steel $17.32 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15,50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 No. 1 Busheling 17.32 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles 20.00 Hydraulic Bundles 17.32 No. 1 Busheling 15.50 
Sort Shovel Turnings 17.00 Flashings 17.32 No. 1, No. 2 Bundles 13.50 
Cast Iron Borings 16.00 Machine Turnings 9.50-10.00 No. 3 Bundles , 9.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 Short Turnings 13.00-13.50 Machine Turnings 6.90 
Low Phos, Plate 21.00-22.00 Cast Iron Borings 12.00-12.50 Billet, Forge Crops 15.50 

A Tow Phos Plate 9.82 Bar Crops, Plate 5.50 
MANSFIELD, 0.: No, 1 Cast... ; 20.00 Cast Steel ver 13,50 

(Delivered consumer's plant) Heavy Breakable Cast 13.50-14.00 Cut Structural, Plate, 

Machine Shop Turnings 11.00 1”, under ca 18.00 
ae ? ST. LOUIS: Alloy-free Turnings... 7.50 
BIRMINGHAM: (Delivered consumer's plan‘) Tin Can Bundles 14,50 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) Heavy Melting $17.50 No. 2 Steel Wheels 16.00 
Billet, Forge Crops $22.00 No. 1 Locomotive Tires 20.00 Iron, Steel Axles 23.00 
Structural, Plate Scrap 19.00 Misc. Rails 19.00 No. 2 Cast Steel 15. 01 
Serap Rails, Random 18.50 Railroad Springs 22.00 Uncut Frogs, Switches 16.06 
Rerolling Rails : 20.50 Bundled Sheets 15.00 Scrap Rails 16.00 
Angle, Splice Bars 20.50 Axle Turnings 14.00-14.50 Locomotive Tires 16.00 
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~10.00 
21.00 
21.50 
21.50 
}-20.50 
20.00 
20.00 
-20.50 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
carlots 12.00c, Del. Conn., less carlots 12.1214, 
refinery; dealers may add %c for 5000 Ibs. to 
carload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 500-999 114c¢; 0-499 
2c. Casting, 11.75c, refinery for 20,000 lbs., or 
more, 12.00c less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add %c for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 13.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
15.75c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75¢c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 


7% 


10.00c; manganese bronze (N6, 420) 12.75e. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for carlots. .For 20,000 Ibs. to carlots add 
0.15¢e; 10,000-20,000 0.25c; 2000-10,000 0.40c: 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.40c, corrod- 
ing, 6.45c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland-Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, 
New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston-Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50¢ del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and over; add Me 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less than 2000 Ibs. ie 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 12.50c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low-grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 10.50c; No, 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 10.50c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (92144% plus) 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in notch bars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-9714 % ) 11.00c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 9.50¢ to 
9.75¢e, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.50c to 8.75¢c, Grade 
4 (85-90%) 7.50e to 8.00c; any other ingot 
containing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and 
hardness, 12.00c. Above prices for 30,000 Ib. 
or more; add 4c 10,000-30,000 Ib.; 4c 1000- 
10,000 Ibs.; 1c less than 1000 Ibs. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.), 20.50c lb., add 
lc for special shapes and sizes. Alloy ingots, 
incendiary bomb alloy, 23.40c; 50-50 mag- 
nesium-aiuminum, 23.75c; ASTM _ B93-41T, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 23.00c; Nos. 4X, 
11, 13X, 17X, 25.00c; ASTM B107-41T, or 
B-90-41T, No. 8X, 23.00c; No. 18, 23.50c; No. 
18X, 25.00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
crowns, and muffs, including all packing 
screening, barrelling, handling, and _ other 
preparation charges, 23.50c. Prices for 100 
lbs. or more; for 25-100 lbs., add 10ec; for 
less than 25 Ibs., 20c. Incendiary bomb alloy, 
f.o.b. plant, any quantity; carload freight al- 
lowed all other alloys for 500 Ibs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 114¢ 1000-2239, 
214c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05 per cent maximum 
arsenic, 51.8714c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 
51.62%,c; Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 51.50c¢; 
Grade E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.121%4c; Grade F, 
below 99% (fr tin content), 51.00c. 


Antimony: American, bulk carlots f.o.b. La- 
redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05%, max. 
and other impurities, 0.1%, max.) 15.00e. On 
producers’ sales add 4c for less than carload 
to 10,000 lb.; 4c for 9999-224-Ib.; and 2e¢ for 
223 lb. and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 
tors and jobbers add 14c, le, and 3c, respec- 
tively. 


Nickel; Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%,  f.o.b. 
refinery 35.00c lb.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: OPA ceiling prices per 76-lb. flask 
f.o.b. point of shipment or entry. Domestic 
produced in Calif., Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., 
Ariz., $191; produced in Texas, Ark. $193. 
Foreign, produced in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 
Open market, spot, New York, nominal for 50 
to 100 flasks; $118 to $120 in smaller quantities. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00e Ib. 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 lb. con- 
tained Be. 

Cadmium: Bars, ingots,’ pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c lb., del.; anodes, 
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balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 lb. for 550 lb. (bbl.); 
$1.52 lb. for 100 Ib. (case); $1.57 lb. under 
100 Ib. 


Indium: 99.9%, 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


$7.50 per troy ounce, 


Silver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75c per ounce. 
Platinum: $35 per ounce. 
Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 


Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28c; 
red brass, 80% 20.15¢c, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A and B 5% 36.25c; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval 
brass 24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz 
metal 22.75c; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 

Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; commercial bronze 
90% 21.32c, 95% 21.53c; red brass 80% 
20.40c, 85% 20.61c; phospior bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 26.50c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


21.37c; yellow brass 
23.47c; red 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze = 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c, 
Muniz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; 
commercial bronze 909% 29.57c, 95% 29.78c; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 

Copper Wire: Soft, f.o.b. Eastern’ mills, 
carlots 15.3714c, less-carlots 15.871,c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, cariots 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
17.50e, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25¢ 

Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat, 
mill finish, base 30,000 Ibs. or more; del.; 






sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters 9” 
and larger: 

Gage Width Sheets Circles 

.249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20¢ 

12”-48” 23.20c 25.70c 

26” -48” 24. 20¢ 27.00c 

16""-48” 25.20c 28.50¢ 

26” -48” 26. 40¢ 30.40¢ 

26” -48” 27.90c 32.90¢ 

24” -42” 29.80¢ ».30¢ 

4” -42’ 31. 70¢ 37.20c 

3” -24” 25. 60c 29.20¢ 





Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
wdc, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Butfalo; 8.75¢c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15¢c; 36,000 
ibs. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 
12.25¢, 3000-lb. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs, 2% 
9000 Ibs. 3%, 18,000 Ibs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 lbs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add le to boiler 
plate prices. 






oe . 
Plating Materials 
Chromic Acid: 99.75%, ilake, del., 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17 
100 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 lbs. 18. 


carloads 


x; 


25¢c. 








Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c;_ electro-deposited 
1/.37¢. 

Copper Carbonate: 52-34% metallic cu, 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls, 34.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-lb. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 lb. lots; cast and 
rolled cagbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-lb. bbls. 
18.00c lIb., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 lbs. and over 58.50c, del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.o.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c, 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbls. 33.00c, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. f.o.b. shipping point. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; 1c for 40,000 Ibs. or more. 


Clean Rod Clean 

Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper - 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass 8.625 7.875 


Commercial bronze 





90 % mae ‘ . 9.375 9. 8.625 

yoa% 9.500 9.2 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% 8.5 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% 9.125 s 8.375 
Muntz metal 8.000 7. 7.250 
Nickel Sil., 5% 9,250 9.000 1.625 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 11.000 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 

equivalent 10.250 10.000 9,250 
Naval brass ; : 8.250 8.000 7.5300 
Mang. bronze 8.250 3.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 Ibs. of one group and 4c 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25¢e: car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
15.00c, 


borings, Admiralty 
Muntz metal 
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(Group 3) zincy bronze 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.20¢c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0. 41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, respectively for lots of less than 1000 
Ibs.; 1000-20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or more, 
plant scrap only. Segregated solids: S-type al- 
loys (2S, 3S, 17S, 18S, 24S, 325, 52S) 9.00c, 
10.00c, 10.50c; All other high grade alloys 
8.50c, 9.50c, 10.00c; low grade alloys 8.00c, 
9.00c, 9.50c. Segregated borings and turnings: 
Wrought alloys (17S, 18S, 32S, 52S) 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c: all other high grade alloys 7.00c, 
8.00c, 8.50c: low grade alloys 6.50c, 7.50c, 
8.00¢ Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00e; borings and turnings 5.50c, 6.50c, 
7.00c. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings, old zinc 7.25e¢ f.o.b. 
point of shipment; add 1-cent for 10,000 Ibs. 
or more: New die-cast scrap, radiator grilles 
1.95¢c, add 14c 20,000 or more. Unsweated zinc 


dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of 
shipment; add 1%4c for 2000 lbs. or more of 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel 
and copper 26.00c per lb. contained nickel, 
plus 8.00c per lb. contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c for 
contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered. sheet 18.00c, 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 138 


Practically the only. change in the 
sheet situation is further extension in 
delivery dates as orders continue to pile 
up In contrast to the recent tendency 
to limit inventories consumers now seek 
to increase stocks to meet contingencies 
of a longer war. In both hot and cold- 
rolled sheets some tonnage is available 
in June but most delivery promises fall 
in third quarter, with some producers 
offering no better than fourth quarter. 

New York—Extended delivery sched- 
ules, combined with increasing munitions 
demands, have resulted in a sharp in- 
crease in sheet inquiry here. Car build- 
ers, warehouses and manufacturers of 
various bomb components and _— other 


items are shopping around extensively 
in an effort to get orders on mill books 
for shipment as early as possible. 

From a general over-all tendency a 
short while ago to reduce inventories 
as much as possible within reasonable 
bounds of safety, there is now the dispo- 
sition to build them up as much as 
Washington will permit, as a result of 
prospects of the war in Europe lasting 
longer than anticipated only a few weeks 
ago and of a number of existing con- 
tracts not only being extended but ac- 
tually increased. 

Some hot and cold-rolled tonnage is 
still available in June, but most delivers 
promises on these grades now fall in 
third quarter, with certain producers 
booked up solidly until September on 
cold-rolled and not far behind on hot- 





..-- ASK MEAKER! 


Do It MECHANICALLY— Save Labor, Up Production! 








rolled. The situation in galvanized sheets 
is even more extended. At least one 
producer has a little tonnage available 
for June, but the great majority are 
booked well into third quarter and as 
has been the case for some time past, 
certain sellers have nothing available 
before fourth quarter. 

Silicon sheets are being quoted for 
May shipment in some quarters and 
stainless steel promises run late March 
and April. Long ternes are available in 
April. j 

In all these grades some spot open- 
ings appear from time to time, but in 
the main are scattered. 

Cincinnati — Pressure for delivery of 
sheets and continuing active demand in- 
dicates further tightening on all grades. 
Delivery promises now extend well into 
May. In fact, schedules are nearly 
filled for entire first half. The demand 
is broad, with possibility that restored 
old programs may bring an_ overload 
for the early part of the year. Shortage 
of fuel gas, blamed on low temperature, 
has curtailed some mill operations, The 
cold has also hampered transportation 
and sheet deliveries are lagging, 

Boston—Sustained heavy replacement 
of narrow cold strip has filled second 
quarter schedules, which are subject to 
numerous revisions as to rolling and de- 
livery. Increased tonnage for small 
arms includes nearly 1000 tons for rifle 
clips and spacers for the Springfield 
Mass., armory, shipment to. start in 
April. The spacer share of this inquiry 
is about 400 tons, of low-carbon. strip 
The increased landing mat program is 
developing stronger inquiry for spring 
steel clips. Broadening requirements 
for war steel also stimulate demand 
from bearing plants, notably 1010 and 
1065 grades. Alloys, as with most car- 
bon grades, are sold through June. Hot 
strip deliveries to cold mills approxi- 
mate schedules, with some extensions, 
but to the general fabricating trade and 
jobbers some grades are in third quarter. 

Cleveland—Sellers report no decrease 
in bookings. Order backlogs are growing, 
with hot-rolled sheeis now extended 
from May into June and July. Cold-rolled 
items are promised for May delivery, 
while galvanized sheet schedules extend 
into August. Program revisions _ in- 
clude a sharp upturn in steel require- 
ments for landing mats and steel barrel 
and drum stock. Extensive increase in 
miscellaneous new orders the past 30 
days, many of which carried top direc- 
tives, has pushed back delivery sched- 
ules on regular CMP orders to the extent 
that the carryover tonnage by the end 
of this month is expected to be the larg- 
est since early last year. 

Chicago — Hot-rolled sheets stand as 
the tightest of all steel products. This 
is due to the fact that because of Army 
and Navy demand for huts, barracks, 
drums, blitz cans, ammunition boxes, 
bomb parts and landing mat, directives 
are more numerous and are interfering 
with production schedules already set 
up. Some mills estimate that these di- 
rectives are likely to cause three to four 
weeks delay in promised shipment of 
hot-rolled pickled, cold-rolled and gal- 
vanized sheets. It is understood that 
about a dozen out of 50 original manu- 
facturers of landing mat are having 
contracts reinstated. In the case of one 
maker, operations will expand from one 
line one shift to two lines three shifts. 

Philadelphia — While both hot and 


cold-rolled sheets can be had in second 
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—are giving BETTER SERVICE than any V-Belts 
Ever Made of MATURAL RUBBER! 








No V-Belts built by anyone before the war could stand the 
service now daily delivered by Gates V-Belts on army tanks, tractors 
and self-propelled big guns. Gates has developed these greatly 


eS is building these belts entirely of synthetic rubber! 
7 
7 GT The important point, for industrial V-Belt users, is this:— 


Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army V-Belts 
a ° as also been added, day by day, to the quality of the standard 
fe oe Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to you. 



































As you know, war-time improvements in many other products 
must be withheld from general use until after the war is won—but 
victory depends so directly upon production, and production so 
directly upon V-Belts which drive the producing machines, that 
Gates has been able to give you immediately, in your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-Belt improvement which Gates special- 
ized research has developed for use in the Army's motorized 
equipment. 

In addition, where V-Belts of special construction are required, 
your Gates Rubber Engineer is in position to supply a Gates V-Belt 
that is precisely engineered to meet your special needs. 

Whatever drive problem or V-Belt problem you may have, you 
need only pick up your phone book and look under the heading 
“Gates Rubber.” The Gates Rubber Engineer will bring right into 
your plant the full benefits of every advance in V-Belt construc- 
PP) Be stion and in drive operation that Gates specialized research has 


developed. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
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quarter, promises generally fall late in 
that period and beyond. Some produc- 
ers on one grade or another have little 
to offer before August or September. 
Cold-rolled schedules in the main have 
stiffened considerably since the beginning 
of the year. Galvanized sheet demand 
continues to expand despite use of paint- 
ed and black sheets as substitutes. Some 
tonnage can be obtained for June but 
most promises are much beyond that. 
Silicon sheets fall in May in some cases 
and terne plate deliveries have expand- 
ed into April and May, with substantial 
orders placed recently for fuse contain- 
crs 
Pittsburgh 
with tonnages now 


Buying continues heavy 
being placed for 
revived landing mat and container pro- 


grams. Sources here intimate that the 


1945 program on 10 gage _ hot-rolled 
sheets will run about 40,000 tons per 
month for landing mats. There is more 
buying of galvanized sheet for storage 
depots and troop barracks, mostly to be 
erected outside the limits of continental 
United States. Last week’s report that 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp, would 
transfer men from other departments 
into its galvanizing operations at Van- 
dergrift, Pa., works is regarded as a fore- 
runner of similar action by other pro- 
ducers in order to meet the unprecedent- 
ed demand for galvanized material dur- 
ing the next few months. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 138 


Increased demand for bars, both car- 














DAVENPORT SAVES $25.QQ PER DAY 


pf; Examine the following figures and you'll realize what a Dav- 


DAVENPORT enport Diesel-Electric can do for YOU in major SAVINGS. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
are available in 
STEAM 


STEAM 
GASOLINE 
§ tons of coal @ $4.50 perton.. $22.50 
and TG 6s acco S REN Ga Ree sh dale Os x 5.20 
$27.70 
DIESEL DIESEL 
25 Gallons of Oil @ 8c a Gallon............. 2.00 
with ected 
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Here's what Mr. V. O. Johnston, President of The Lincoln 
Sand & Gravel Co., says about his Davenport Locomotive: 
‘*‘With reference to the savings effected in the operation of our 
44-ton Diesel-Electric Locomotive as compared with steam, 
the figures are as follows: 


‘“‘We have been operating a ten-hour day the last month 
er two and the savings are proportionately larger. With 
steam, of course, we have some expense in coaling up, labor 
in steaming up, cleaning fires, etc., whereas the Diesel is 


FREE HAULAGE SURVEY 


” Our engineers will be glad to receive descriptions of your 
4 | haulage conditions and submit reliable recommendations 
designed to effect savings for you. 


BROWN & SITES 


LOU: WOti) 





50 Church St., New York 
Cable Address ‘‘Brosites”’ 








bon and alloy, has carried deliveries into 
second quarter and on some descriptions 
near midyear is the rule. Some bars 
needed for munitions, asking January and 
February delivery, will require directives 
to meet needs. The lag in alloy bars, 
apparent for some time, has changed and 
shipment by most makers now is in 
March, attributed to heavier airplane pro- 
duction. 

New York—While some smaller bar 
sizes can be picked up within eight to 
ten weeks, most carbon bar tonnage is 
not available before second quarter and 
on some larger sizes not before the end 
of that period. Cold-drawn carbon bars, 
running 1% inch and over, fall in late 
May and June. 

Demand for cold-drawn rocket steel is 
particularly pressing. Manufacturers of 
this type of ammunition have recently 
entered the market for deliveries in late 
January and February, which producers 
are quick to point out is simply out of 
the question unless directives can be ob- 
tained. Small sizes, for fuses and light 
ammunition, can be had in April. 

Alloy steel bar shipments are extend- 
ing more rapidly, after having lagged for 
many months. March now appears to be 
about the earliest that most producers 
have to offer. The spurt in alloy require- 
ments is ascribed primarily to heavier 
demands from the aircraft industry. 

Boston—Bar requirements are expand- 
ing in tempo with increased ordnance 
and equipment parts contracts; heavier 
consumption is also indicated by _ in- 
creased industrial scrap produced at 
fabricating plants. With a fourth pro- 
duction line for heavy artillery shells, 105 
mm., at Lowell, Mass., being assembled, 
higher production goals are sought at 
other plants. With few exceptions, one 
being shipyards, plants fabricating bars 
are more active, including forgings, air- 
craft components, small arms and miscel- 
laneous, notably the arsenals. Rocket 
program is also increasing demand for 
bars. Cold-drawn orders are mounting, 
also alloys. Deliveries and manpower, 
the former extending steadily, are major 
factors. A soft spot is in tool steel; sur- 
plus inventories are large in some in- 
stances and for the country as a whole 
such stocks are not moving briskly or at 
firm prices. 

Cleveland—Shell steel requirements 
are expected to reach record levels to- 
ward the close of this quarter and 
through the remainder of the first half. 
Some mills interests are doubtful that 
output of large rounds can keep pace 
with the steadily rising capacity of 
shell fabricating facilities. There is a 
shortage of gun and shell steel, due pri- 
marily to growing shortage of man- 
power. Republic Steel Corp. recently 
increased the capacity of the 12-inch 
mill at the Corrigan McKinney plant by 
10,000 tons to 30,000 tons monthly 
through installation of a new furnace. 
However, a walkout at this mill last 
week, because of the change in tonnage 
rate instituted when the new mill was 
expanded, resulted in a loss of con- 
siderable bar tonnage. 

Philadelphia — Gun and shell require- 
ments dominate bar demand, although 
specifications are coming out for a di- 
versity of other needs as well. Truck 
manufacturers are ordering particularly 
heavily and railroad and equipment 
builders and shipyards are specifying 
freely. The spurt in alloy bars is re- 
flected in demand from the aircraft in- 
dustry. Producers of alloy bars are now 
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CONSERVATION... THROUGH pH CONTROL 


ices hooks, form clamps and most other small 
steel parts used in concrete construction work are 
ready for the junk heap after one job even though 
there’s nothing wrong with them that cleaning can’t 
fix. 

These parts are heavily coated with concrete and 
eaten with rust. Dirt, scale and paint add to the diffi- 
culty of cleaning. Ordinary chemical cleaning falls 
far short of removing this stubborn conglomeration 
of deposits and corrosion and sets up the metal sur- 
faces for ruinous attack by rusting. “Rattling” 
cleans the parts in a rough fashion, but it can never 
remove all the dirt and rust and it damages many 
of the parts. 

The C. P. Concrete Equipment Company of 
Los Angeles is successfully cleaning thousands of 
these parts by simple immersion in a series of 
cleaning baths set up by a Kelite Service Engineer. 
This new process reclaims parts like the screed 
hooks above ... cleans them and protects them 


against re-rusting ... without requiring expensive 
equipment or skilled labor. 

A simple series of immersions is all that is 
needed to make these metal parts as useful as 
though they were brand new. They can be delivered 
to concrete contractors for use on new jobs at a 
great saving in man hours, eciedieaidimeneaill 
money and metal. 

This is a typical application 
of scientific cleaning through 
pH Control. Wherever there’s 
dirt, grease, grime, scale, corro- 
sion or any other undesirable 
deposit or contamination, Kelite 





materials with pH Control can 
solve the cleaning problem. KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Call or write for the Kelite Service Engineer who 
serves your territory with a practical knowledge of 
scientific cleaning through pH Control. 





KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 909 E. 60th ST., LOS ANGELES 1, CALIF. 
MFG. PLANTS IN LOS ANGELES, CHICAGO, PERTH AMBOY, HOUSTON @ BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SACRAMENTO, SAN BERNARDINO, LOs ANGELES, SAN DreEGO, PHOENIX, SALT LAKE City, DENVER, Ext PAso, SAN ANTONIO, Fort WortTH, Houston 


January 15, 1945 
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scheduled 60 to 90 days ahead, com- 
pared with 30 and 45 days recently. In 
general, carbon bar shipments run from 
Apri! into third quarter, depending on 
size and mill. Deliveries on larger 
sizese are most extended and in cold- 
drawn bars there is a special stringency 
in 4 and 5-inch rounds for the rocket 
program. Delivery promises on thes 
sizes fall late in second quarter. 
Chicago Currently the bar situa- 
tion is growing tighter, partly due_ to 
increases In War goods production, but 


more specially by crowding from_ thé 


shell program. Deliveries on carbon bars 
are in June and July, and alloy in March, 
although the latter show signs of mov- 
ing back in face of growing demand. 

Already tight with heavy 


Pittsburgh 


new demands, bar markets face addition- 
al difficulties due to fuel shortage, which 
nas reduced steel produciion in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Bar production, both 
here and in Youngstown, will be insuffi- 
cient to meet scheduled deliveries in 
January, with the result that a substan- 
tial carryover will be forced on to Feb- 
ruary schedules. This will probably re- 
sult in reduced shipments to some of 
the critical programs, although it is prob- 
able the heavy shell tonnages will be 
covered and that program will not suf- 
fer from the steel shortage. Total vol- 
ume of the shortage, of course, depends 
on the weather, but at the moment ap- 
proximately 20 open hearths are idle for 
lack of fuel in this area, which is a tem- 
porary condition. 





CANNOT BE CALLED A 
SUBSTITUTE 


BEARITE 


“BEARITE” This 


lead base bearing metal, containing 


is no substitute. 
less than 11/,.% of tin has proven to 
be the equal of high tin base bab- 
bitt metal and for more than 20 years 
has been extensively used for bear- 
ing purposes. 
tin was caused by the developments 


When curtailment of 


of worldwide conflict we were for- 
tunately able to supply this practi- 
cal material in place of high tin con- 
tent metal. If you have bearing 
problems and are unfamiliar with 
this excellent and proven product 


write for further information. 


41 Godan Mf 


A A A 


« 
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Steel Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 139 
Distribuiion of steel plates for the 


Maritime Commission program has given 
platemakers heavier schedules and most 
sheared mills are booked through first 
quarter, with comfortable tonnages be- 
yond that. Sirip mills are seeking plate 
tonnage to aid them in holding employes 
of value. Some of these mills could 
not return to sheet and strip production 
because of insufficient labor to hance 
the more exacting work in those prod- 
ucts. However, the general trend con- 
tinues downward for the long view. 

New York — While an effort is being 
made to place as much plate tonnage as 
possible for the new Maritime Commis- 
sion program with sheared mills, strip 
mills are coming in for a portion, espe 
cially those in the position of not hav- 
ing enough manpower to expand their 
sheet rolling operations but who_ hay: 
more than enough to meet the substan- 
tially reduced plate rolling schedules 
which have prevailed of late. 

In other words, in order to provide 
work for their present employes and who, 
in fact, would be the key men in any 
development of their sheet rolling or- 
ganization later, certain strip mills ar 
pressing for a share in the plate work 
now being distribuied. One strip mill, 
for instance, which up until a week ago 
could offer plate deliveries in January 
has obtained sufficient new work froin 
the Maritime Commission to step sched- 
ules up to March. 

Meanwhile, most sheared mills are 
now booked up solidly for first quarter, 
as a result of participation in this pro- 
gram, and backlogs for beyond have 
been bolstered somewhat. 

Warehouses are pressing harder for 
plates than at any time within the past 
several weeks, due not only to improve- 
ment in demand but to somewhat more 
extended mill schedules, 

Boston Plate buying continues 
slack; inventory adjustments and the fact 
most shipyards have orders in mills for 
first quarter requirements are primary 
reasons. Reversing the trends of a few 
weeks back, warehouses are not press- 
ing for tonnage; inventories are balanced 
and in a few instances deliveries ar 
deferred. New England Shipbuilding 
Corp., Portland, Me., has been offered 
contracts for 12 modified Liberty ships 
on a flat price basis. This yard is near- 
ing completion of old contracts; wheth- 
er the new work will be accepted de- 
pends on costs now being figured. 

Building every type of combat. ship, 
from destroyer escorts to largest aircraft 
carriers and battleships, performance olf 
Bethlehem yards at Quincy and Hing- 
ham, Mass., is outstanding. They 
launched 25 more ships last year than 
1943: Quincy (Fore river) launched 37 
naval craft and delivered 38; Hingh2m 
launched 90 and delivered 91; East Bos- 
ton (Bethlehem), repaired 1641 shins, 
completed 34 conversion jobs and made 
112 major overhauls. 

As the Portland maritime yard h»s 
been turning out nine ships a month 
with 13 ways and basins, offer of con- 
tracts for 13 modified Liberty ships in 
the supplemented program is not impres- 
sive as portending high operations 
through 1945. Bath Iron Works, as with 
other yards producing navy combat ships 
seems assured capacity schedules through 
the year. Although employing nearly 10,- 
000 less, Portland built more ships last 
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NEW CONSTRUCTIONS 
LIGHTER .. STRONGER 


Rolock engineers are continually 


creating new’ designs, new 
methods of bracing against 
stresses, and improving con- 
struction cf baskets, trays, 


and fixtures for 
handling of 


crates, racks 
faster and easier 
metal parts. 


The basket shown is for pit 
furnace annealing of shell cases. 
The strip material occupies less 
space than round rod; the bot- 
tom grill, made in sections, dis- 
tributes heat expansion of the 
bar more evenly than if all 
were running in same direction. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
113. TYPES SHOWN 


ROLOCK 


1380 Kings Highway East, Fairfield,Conn. 








PRESSED AND HAMMERED FORGINGS 
SPINDLES - 


SHAFTS -; 
SMOOTH FORGED 


HOLLOW BORED | 


Jae COMMERCIAL FORGINGS cz. 


3700 €. 91 STREET 





January 15, 1945 


Tight, Permanent Solder Bonding 
Demands 


CORRECT 
FLUX 













Rolock custcm-built Carriers, capacities 


to 3 tons, will speed your operations 


and cut handling costs. 


Piolo courtesy Bell Aircraft Corporation 


Be Sure with KESTER 


@® Wrong flux can impair any soldered connection. Don’t 
take chances with your finished product because the flux 
you use isn’t suited to the job. Be sure with Kester! 


@ Forty-five years’ experience backs Kester Fluxes. From 
that experience Kester engineers have developed a vast 
range of flux formulas covering every possible soldering 
requirement. Seams of various types require different kinds 
of flux. Spot soldering other kinds. Sweating operations 
still other formulas. And so on. 


® What fluxes are best for your various soldering opera- 
tions? Kester engineers and technicians can tell you. And 
the complete line of Kester Fluxes includes the right fluxes 
for your various jobs. 


@ Delicate electrical connections, for example, demand a 
flux that is a poor conductor, that is non-corrosive, and that 
has no tendency to collect moisture, dust or other foreign 
matter. Kester has it; and any other flux you need. 


@ Take advantage of Kester experience and Kester tech- 
nical knowledge. Kester engineers will be glad to work 
with you. Consult them. 


* BUY WAR BONDS x 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4222 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 


KESTER 





CYLINDERS 
e ROUGH TURNED 





INDUSTRY 


CLEVELAND. OHIO STANDARD OR 
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year than in 1943 and since Pearl Harbor, 
when the yard was only partially com- 
pleted, 236 ships have been launched up 
to Jan. 1. 

Cleveland Authorization of a large 
number of additional cargo vessels for 
the Maritime Commission is expected 
to be an important factor in sustaining 
overall plate requirements over coming 
Currently output remains in 
incoming business but the 
spread is expected to be narrowed as the 
increased directive ship tonnage _ is 
placed. No action is yet reported in re- 
gard to possibility of granting railroad 
equipment builders special tonnage di- 
rectives. Schedules on Republic Steel 
Corp.’s strip mill at Cleveland, formerly 


months 


excess of 


¥ sare 





entirely on plate production, have been 
partially altered for rolling sheets. 


Philadelphia — Bolstered by the new 
maritime program, plate scheduies for 
the current quarter are well maintained. 
Some producers have nothing to offer 
before April. Most of the tonnage for 
this program is being scheduled for 
sheared mills, although some early re- 
quirements are slated for strip mills not 
yet shifted to sheet production. Require- 
ments of the Sun Shipbuildinig & Dry 
Dock Co., Chester, Pa., for the 20 tank- 
ers it has been awarded involve 70,000 


tons of plates and 20,000 tons of 
shapes and _ bars. 
Chicago — From all appearances, lo- 


cal mills will not participate in any 


>” 


| So 
i We 


Specify KEMP ADSORPTIVE DRYERS 


X instruments — 16 men 


X instruments + KIA = 


2 men 


That's what happened at a prominent refinery. When the Kemp Instrument Air Dryer pictured 
above was installed, maintenance troubles were materially reduced. Two men can now handle the number 
of instruments that formerly required sixteen because of frequent freeze-ups and clogged orifices. In the 


face of today’s labor shortages that is important news! 


a 


Of more importance to refinery officials, however, is the fact that DRY instrument air insured 
functional instrumentation and gave them accurate control of processing. 


For accurate, trouble-free instrumentation, specify KIA Dryers. In fact, it would pay you to consider 
drying all your compressed plant air—our engineers will gladly submit recommendations for your study. 


Ask For Bulletin 25-C. 





Address The C. M. 
Kemp Mig. Co. 405 E. 
Oliver St., Baltimore- 
2, Maryland. 
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KEMP of BALTIMORE 


OTHER KEMP PRODUCTS 


Nitrogen Generators «= Inert Gas Producers 
Atmos-Gas Producers » Immersion Heaters 

Flame Arrestors for vapor lines, flares, etc. 

The Industrial Carburetor for premixing gases 
Submerged Combustion Burners 

A complete line of Industrial Burners, and Fire Checks. 








major way in the new program for the 
226 new ships of the Maritime Com 
mission. Most of this tonnage appar- 
ently will go to eastern mills in whic! 
area the ships are to be built. Never 
theless, plate mill schedules here ar 
tighter through a heavy volume of mis 
cellaneous orders, including some direc- 
tives. Because of this, one steelmakei 
finds the increased business will preclude 
giving to sheet production the _ relie 
which had been planned. 

Pittsburgh — Despite anticipated re 
duction in plate buying for first quarte 
of 1945, a substantial volume of plat 
business is now on books and _fairh 
heavy orders are being received. Whil: 
total new business does not begin t 
match the flow at this time a year ago 
it is also true that the time availabk 
for plate production on the strip-shee 
mills has also been reduced, with the 
net result that the schedule is not much 
easier now, regardless of lower volume 
Most mills anticipate full schedules 
through first half, although there still 
remains a fair volume of available ton- 
nage for March and later. 


a 


Wire Prices, Page 139 


Boston — Orders are reaching wire 
mills well in excess of shipments; direc- 
tives are more frequent, displacing con- 
siderable volume from schedule. Rope 
and communications requirements cut 
deeply into supply of drawn wire avail- 
able, heavily taxing galvanizing equip- 
ment. Continuing directives on both 
have been increased and demand for air- 
craft has stepped up sharply. Mills are 
booked well into second quarter on 
numerous products, including fine wire 
specialties with small capacity open for 
the current quarter. So heavily loaded 
are some departments that acceptance 
of additional tonnage for wanted deliv- 
ery is hardly possible without directives. 
Ratio of high carbon in new volume is 
relatively high. Little wire is available 
for civilian use and few Z-1 allotments 
are filled. Displaced scheduled volume 
will also add to carry-overs this month. 

Chicago — Demand for merchant 
wire products is not quite so strong as 
in last part of 1944. Pressure for nails 
is still as insistent, with needs exceed- 
ing supply. Cold weather apparently has 
eased the call for fencing, but has little 
affected posts. Likewise, demand for 
electrical wire and cable is not as great 
as in the early part of last year, never- 
theless, production capacity of mills is 
taxed. 

New York — Additional capacity for 
tire bead wire has been assigned, fur- 
ther limiting drawing capacity for more 
sizes, which for high-carbon is notably 
tight. Deliveries on most products have 
extended sharply. Many products re- 
quired for war programs are sold through 
second and well into third quarter, Small 
spring material demand is up sub- 
stantially. Production schedules are re- 
vised frequently to make way for direc- 
tives, crowding out other important vol- 
ume, including some industrial brush 
wire. 


Tin Plate... 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 139 


Boston—Packing quotas for clams and 
herring-sardines are unlimited under the 
M-81 order as amended; record sardine 
pack by Maine last year approached 3.5 
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ents 
me OUR vast production 
cus capacity is at your || 
g = command for Cut Gears and Production Proved’ 
nails Sprockets of all types—from 
on any material—in any quan- a u G ') LYTE 
ittle tity. Through ‘‘Industrial’’ ’ & 
for you obtain the advantages Canta C 
reat of specialization . . . we " — 
ver- make nothing else . . . thus 
Isis we can serve you better. 
om Write for our new Gear 
fur. Catalog and Engineering 
nore Handbook. It’s the most 
ably comprehensive manual ever ® Under the pressure of war work we have production 
have published for gear users and proved* our own A.C. Arc Wel \ing machines during 2 
re- b shifts in our 3 contract welding plan s. So we can say they 
ugh uyers. are tested and proved: they're fast, easy and economical to 
mall operate. Several models i 1 160 amp or 250 amp machines. 
sub- f Designed for your welding needs. Write for details today. 
§ 3 ‘4 y 
- re- 
Pol [AR Aaa || ERGOLYTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
vol- G E A R M FG. co. | 3627 N. Lawrence Strect Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
rush Ser tvers ony -airk:. | COC CCHS ESE EEE SESE EEE EEE HOE EEE EEE EEO ES 
: ve % : Ergolyte Manufacturing Company 
beam 3627 N. Lawrence Street. Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Please send me folder of Ergolyte A. C. Continuous Arc Welders. 
Name__ 
and Title___ 
the ° Company_ 
dine Sure Buty. CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS Address 
3.5 wee ee ~ 
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million cases of 100 cans each. There 
| was not enough wire available for part 
| of the cans. In round or oblong cans, 
fee — in bea or oil, 0.50-pound tin 
es me | plate is specified; in mustard or tomato 

LARGE, PRE-FABRICATED | sauce 1.25-pound is required for can 
| body, 0.50-pound ends. In oval cans 

EXPORT BOXES . = | 1.25-pound plate is specified for all types 
of packs. Cranberries, another New Eng- 

e | land pack, which went to glass substan- 

| tially earlier, is moving back to tin plate 


CRATE & BOX — | and a 1.50-pound plate is fixed; pack 
*. | quota this year is 100 percent of tonnage 


= | packed in 1942. Clams take 0.50-pound 
— | tin coating, most other fish also. Ap- 
‘ *{ | proximately 100,000 tons of steel, re- 


' | quired for fish and sea food cans last 






¥ 





PRK 


*; | year, will be topped this year, elements 
SOUTHERN PINE } | willing and manpower available. This 
HARDWOODS * | pack to which New England contributes, 
— | required 82,986 tons of steel for cans in 
% 1943. Few changes in specifications re- 
Specially Manufactured Items Such As: — ps specified tin [mpae will 
develop this quarter. Cranberry crop in 

WHEEL BLOCKS, ETC. storage is smallest in years. 
* Pittsburgh—Revision of M-81 to per- 


SERVING INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS mit use of black plate and 0.25-pound 







electrolytic tin plate for an almost un- 
limited array of general line cans came 
as a surprise to some quarters of the 


industry. There had been considerable 
MPANY B conaaat AO as to the appropriateness of 
3! | releasing tin mill products for this pur- 











pose, especially in view of the increasing- 
ly tight situation in flat-rolled steel. The 
March tin plate quota, previously set at 
Branches % 300,000 tons, has been reduced to 275,- 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. CINCINNATI, OHIO ~~ | 000 tons, but the January and February 

totals remain unchanged at 300,000 tons, 


P. O. Box No. 916 622 Broadway 
TOUDO, CIO INDIANAPOLIS, IND. with orders reportedly already received 
to support operations at that level. There 


2820 Rathbun Drive 1112 Hume Mansur Bidg. 
: have been scattered reports that March 


tonnage would be cut down so that total 
——_——__—_—_—— | first-quarter production would be equal 


m2 Th to fourth-quarter output. This would 


mean a further cut of 100,000 tons in 


March and it does not now seem prob- 
able that such a drastic reduction will 
be made. Prospects are still good that 
total output for 1945 will run approxi- 
mately 3,400,000 tons, or about 300,000 
| tons above last year. 
All standard sizes and 
shapes of perforations 
for different kinds and 
thicknesses of metal as 
required for many uses 
and industries. 





General Offices—COLUMBUS, OHIO—8 East Long St. 
Tel. MAin 6735—Long Distance Loop 101 





















Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, lage 139 


Pittsburgh — Probably the heaviest 
volume of new structural business arises 
from the Army program to build large 
numbers of troop barracks and supply 
depots of a combination of light struc- 
turals and galvanized corrugated sheets. 
There have been no definite figures as 
to the total of this program, but it is 
known that 25,000 building units have 
been placed by the Columbus Quarter- 
master Depot and the structural tonnage 
in each unit is relatively heavy for this 
type of building. 

Chicago—Larger fabricators are well 
occuplied with work which originates 
from various sources, while smaller shops 
have a fair volume of essential building 
projects. To obtain early delivery on 
plain shapes from mills, directives are re- 
A A + M E T A / e A | Y P E R F O R A T I O N | quired. Federal Economic Administra- 

tion is reported inquiring for 15,000 
tons of sheet piling for ultimate deliv- 
ery to France. Other inquiries for sheet 
piling include 7700 tons for the Navy 
and 6000 tons for the Army, 

Philadelphia — Shapes are obtain- 
able in April, although one large pro- 
ducer is sold out until May on both 
standard and wide-flanged sections, Ship 


All ornamental perfora- 
tions of desirable pat- 
terns. Consult us on 
your specifications. 
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Gasoline-electric READY- 
a POWER units increase truck 
wy i handling ability. Keeps trucks 
Do ‘ on the job! No valuable time 
= tile lost due to limited power or 

run down batteries. 


“READY: DOWER 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


MRCO 
METAL POWDERS 


IRON - LEAD - COPPER 


Available for Prompt Delivery 
” 


A Product of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
METALS REFINING COMPANY, DIVISION 


atcliiluililcMeuitcitlils 





January 15, 1945 











INCREASE PRODUCTION 
REDUCE maintenance COSTS 
WITH 


SYVZROW 


“‘Pulsating Magnet’ 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 












With rheostat control of power—assure free- 
flowing bins, bunkers, hoppers and chutes. 


Eliminate hand pounding and sledging—and 
costly stoppages due to “arching-over” and 
“hanging-up”’. 


—AND— 


“Vibra-Flow” 


VIBRATORY FEEDERS 


et A 





Rheostat control of flow of ore, sinter, chemi- 
cals, etc. to belt conveyors, crushers, ball mills, 
etc. 


No moving, wearing mechanical parts— 
manual or automatic control. 





Write for descriptive catalog 


SYNTRON CO. 


370 Lexington Homer City, Pa. 

















NEW HYDRO-ELECTRIC BUCKET 
BY 
BROWNING 


This is a new hook-on fast 
operating electric bucket. 
Can be made to operate 
on either A.C. or D.C. The 
bucket operates on a new 









patented principle. 


VICTOR R. 
BROWNING 
COMPANY, INC. 


WILLOUGHBY, O. 
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a hit 


Y/ 
LEE SPRING Cfpieaiia 


30 MAIN STREET 
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shape deliveries, as construction is light 
apart from a few government project 
including recent placing of 20 hanga: 
by Army engineers, 4580 tons, of whic! 
half went to Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iro 
Co., St. Louis. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 139 


Pittsburgh — Total tonnage book« 
in December by producers east of tl 
Rocky Mountains amounted to 41,00 
net tons. On the surface this apparent 


is a substantial gain over the 26,500 


tons scheduled in December, 1943, an 


high above the 1942 level of 18,100 


tons. However, normal domestic co: 
sumption before the war was about 50 
000 tons per month. The difficult 
with the present tonnage is that consid 
erably more than 50 per cent of the Ds 
cember total was for export. Actu 
new buying of concrete bars in the d 
mestic market totaled only about 
13,000 net tons. In addition, it nov 
seems probable that the total productioi 
directive for January will not be reached 
Fuel supply in midwestern areas ha 
been so low that steel production will 
drop in January substantially below 
expected levels. Since a large propor 
tion of new billet steel for reinforcin; 
bars arises from excess steel production 
it will not be possible for bar mills in 
many of the plants to obtain the stee! 
permitted them under current directives 
Meanwhile, new export business is de- 
veloping at a rapid rate, and, togethe: 
with a relatively small volume of bus 
ness on the domestic front, will provid 
new business for the balance of first 
quarter at about the same level as De- 
cember. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 139 


New York—Domestic freight car buy- 
ing has dropped sharply, following plac- 
ing of more than 15,500 freight cars in 
December, the largest monthly total of 
1944. The recently noted award of 500 
cars for the Baltimore & Ohio this month 
about winds up domestic lists of im- 
portance. 

At present car builders are primarily 
concerned in obtaining steel for equip- 
ment already on their books and are hav- 
ing difficulty in many cases obtaining the 
schedules they desire. So heavy is the 
pressure for steel for various munitions 
programs, in fact, that it would not prove 
surprising if schedules on some of the car 
equipment on order will be set back sub- 
stantially. 

Recently there have been substantial 
cutbacks in rail and track accessory 
schedules for the current quarter, due 
primarily, it is believed, to pressure for 
shell steel and facilities on which such 
steel can be rolled. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 141 


Conditions are tightening in pig iron 
supply as steelmakers require full supply 
for their operations and foundries have 
increased needs. Manpower shortage 
prevents relighting of idle furnaces whose 
output is needed. Shortage of foundry 
scrap grades has a tendency to increase 
demand for foundry pig iron. One stack 
has been relighted in the Pittsburgh 
— after being out since early Decem- 
er. 
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De WHERE ER a drill comes down, some- 

ctual thing must hold the work. Wherever 

- do a drilling-jig is required, Air-Clamp will 

| : simplify it. Wherever speed is desired, 

DOUt Air-Clamp will produce it. Air-Clamp 

now holds with relentless pressure; it is un- 

otior disturbed by size variations (such as in \ 

- castings), it scoffs at vibration (how many : 

hed. drills have been broken due to faulty . 

has holddowns"), chatter, snagging. Air- | | 

will Clamp holds work of any size or shape in 
. any position, at any angle. It can pay for 
elow itself on a single fixture; it can save its 5 
por- cost ~~ a few are real pre eee It ee eaten —. It WILL HELP YOU DO IT IN 194 
° Saves nours and dollars in ara ting room, jig department, too room 
‘cing and production line. Air-Clamp fits any drill-press gt: a a 

tion drical column. Special fixtures for Tee-slotted tables, light milling ee : ; . , 

Is . work, etc. Hand and/or foot control. Shipped on approval to Sustained post-u ar employment means large volume 
sec! re eee ee fe cow AE PO CES. production of better products at reasonable prices... 
ives that’s the story. 

de- MEAD 

ther SPECIALTIES @ Many component parts of your post-war prod- 

Dusi- — be made better. faste -heaper — with 
ucts can be made better, faster, cheaper — wit 
vide COMPANY _— 

; -38 

first ie 

15 SO. MARKET STREET ' : 

De- DEPT.SM-145 . CHICAGO 6,U.S.A. OH-38 Aluminum Alloy —Non-Heat Treated — 
an exclusive product of Hedstrom—is a perfected 
metal with proven superiority in a wide range of 
machining operations. 

Kai Easily machinable—easy on tools—increases 

Jan. tooling accuracy—holds threads without stripping. 

3 in Non-corrosive — non-oxidizing — non-magnetic — 

1 of spark-proof—does not require heat treatment— 

sae will not expand or contract. Tensile strength: 

, ear : é 

stag 35,000 to 40,000 Ibs. per square inch. Polishes to 
silver mirror brilliancy —takes chrome, nickel, or 

arily tin plating—may be annodized. Has many other 

uip- manufacturing advantages. 

hav- 

Ma OH-38 is used only in castings by Hedstrom. Our 

feng Pattern Service will supply complete models of parts 


for your new products. Send for technical information. 


pete HANDLING LONG SLABS 


car 


ete as 


sub- The slabs are placed on rails high enough 

to admit the legs of Mansaver Grab No. 
itial 1274 (patented). Crane operator then 
sory brings the Grab in from one side and lifts 
due entire load, as shown above. Where space 
for is limited, Mansaver No. 1142 will pick 
uch both sides of load. In either case, the re- 


sult is faster handling with less man- 
power. Mansaver Grabs pay for them- 
selves again and again. New catalog on 
request. Other Styles for Other Uses. 
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OSCAR W. HEDSTROM CORP. 
im 4824 West Division St., Phone Columbus, 3667, Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Aluminum, Brass, Bronze and High Conductivity Copper Castings. 


THE J-B ENGINEERING SALES co. 3101 EAST wen NEW HAVEN, CONN. Pattern Makers. Complete Mechanical Assemblies and Models to Specifications 
RNS RRR ARR 9 LATE MOMENT 2 
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destroyer 
at work... 


ON THE VITAL SURFACES 
OF YOUR PRODUCT! 


@ the corrosive acid 
of your own workmen’s 
fingerprints maybe causing 
destructive rust on finished 
metal surfaces, even when 
protected by heavy mois- 
ture-proofing eee complete 
rust-protection simply does 
not exist where fingerprints 
remain. 

NOX-RUST 310 AC is a sur- 
face active rust preventive 
that dissolves fingerprints 
and squeezes off moisture. 
Applied quickly and easily, 
NOX-RUST 310 AC is ideal for 
inter-factory protection. 


THE MASTER ccccee 


NOX-RUST 


RUST PREVENTIVE 


NOX-RUST manufactures a 
complete line of rust-con- 
trol Products eccceccescese 


free sample a simple 


request on your firm letter- 
head will bring you a gen- 
erous sample of NOX-RUST 
310 AC. Write today giving 
us a brief description of 
‘your rust-control problems. 


NOX-RUST CORPORATION 
2431 S. HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL, 








Pittsburgh—There is still heavy de- 
mand for basic iron and blast furnace 
operators are hampered by insufficient 
manpower, which prevents lighting of 
stacks now idle. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. has blown in No. 1 stack at its 
Aliquippa, Pa., works, which was blown 
out Dec. 4. Because of the scrap short- 
age, merchant iron sellers here expect an 
increasing volume of demand from found- 
ries, particularly since the Army is now 
making a survey to determine Jocations of 
foundries which might take on additional 
volume of castings production. There is 
no indication as to the volume of new 
work which may be placed in this area 
but little pig iron is now available for 
foundry use at minimum prices. It is 
still possible for foundries in this area to 
obtain necessary supplies of iron by pay- 
ing freight rates from more remote points 
and some quarters believe there will 
develop enough demand for premium 
priced iron to require blowing in of high- 
cost merchant stacks in this district which 
are now idle. 

Boston—Pressure for prompt spot de- 
livery of pig iron is slightly heavier 
among some consumers apparently oper- 
ating close on inventory. Shipping re- 
leases against full quarter commitments 
are more general; demand and require- 
ments are unchanged, but more consum- 
ers are concerned as to tonnage due them 
through this quarter. There is some 
tightening, but supply is in balance on 
most grades, although stocks at merchant 
furnaces are limited. There are scat- 
tered adjustments of foundry schedules 
moving more urgent war requirements 
forward, but with the exception of some 
shops subcontracting on mill equipment, 
revisions are minor. Shops supplying the 
machine tool industry are maintaining 
schedules in most instances. Machine 
tool demand has not declined as much 
as indicated early last year. Valve pro- 
ducers still have substantial backlogs and 
Chapman Valve Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., with a tire plant, has No. 1 priority 
on manpower in the Springfield district. 

Buffato—Many large foundries in this 
area and New England face sharply 
curtailed operations because of lack of 
pig iron supply held up by snow. With 
increased orders for tank and_ truck 
castings absorbing light iron supplies on 
hand the situation is acute. Sellers re- 
port bookings for first quarter are ex- 
panding, 

Producers report necessity for piling 
iron, even with operations at about 70 
per cent of capacity, as railroads are 
unable to move cars. One producer re- 
quiring more than 30 cars per day re- 
ports some days bring no cars, adding 
to costs in additional handling of iron. 

Cincinnati — Deliveries of northern 
foundry iron to this district are less 
prompt than normally, and the current 
explanation is that frigid weather has 
hampered transportation and _ handling. 
So far, it is said, the situation is not 
a reflection of tighter supplies. Deliv- 
eries of southern iron hold close to 
schedules. Foundries are trying to take 
in more iron, to bolster inventory, al- 
though attempts at expansion of the 
melt have not been successful. 

Cleveland — Pig iron output in this 
district is now back to normal with all 
five furnaces at Republic Steel Corp.'s 
Corrigan McKinney plant pouring iron 
after being banked for a brief period 
10 days ago. There are now 13 out of 
14 furnaces active in the Cleveland- 
Lorain area. Blast furnace interests are 
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concerned over the adequacy of coking 
coal supply over the winter months with 
severe winter weather adversely affecting 
mining operations, transportation and 
unloading of coal. Manpower shortage 
is also a factor in limiting pig iron pro- 
duction, and according to some. steel 
interests will become increasingly worse 
should a number of blast furnaces now 
idle be forced back into service because 
of the increasing demand. Melters have 
around 20 days supply of iron, while 
estimated consumers’ inventories average 
about 45 days. 

Philadelphia — Scarcity of pig iron, 
particularly basic, is becoming more pro- 
nounced, due to adverse weather condi- 
tions affecting production and shipmenis 
at some points and to lighter operations 
at some furnaces in need of repair. Scrap 
shortage also causes larger use of pig 
iron in foundries. Pig iron producers 
are forced to turn down many orders 
and in some cases defer delivery on 
tonnage already booked. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 142 


Scrap supply is impeded by heavy 
snow and cold in the industrial section 
of the country and offerings are light. 
Consumers of steelmaking grades are 
taking all material available and have 
not yet suffered from shortage. Prices 
on practically all grades are bak at ceil- 
ings in nearly all districts. Allocations 
are being used again in some areas, rail- 
roads and large industrial consumers 
being affected. 

Pittsburgh — All grades are at ceiling 
levels and demand is heavy. Some 
sources here expect the market to be- 
come increasingly tight through the re- 
mainder of the winter, although this 
opinion comes primarily from scrap sell- 
ers, including yard operators and_ brok- 
ers, and not so much from consuming 
plants. The situation in cast scrap be- 
comes progressively worse as volume of 
foundry business increases. Govern- 
ment pressure for additional castings 
production has resulted in letters asking 
for assistance to large foundries in all 
parts of the couniry by the scrap trade. 
Local activity continues to be hampered 
by heavy snow and freezing weather of 
the worst winter in many years. 

Cleveland—Divergent opinions as to 
the seriousness of the current tight sit- 
uation in iron and steel scrap are ex- 
pressed by consumers and brokers. A 
number of buyers and sellers are em- 
phatic in the belief that the steel in- 
dustry faces the most critical period of 
the war in meeting sharply expanded 
war production schedules with stocks 
at the lowest level since the summer 
of 1942, and steadily declining. They 
point out that this situation, combined 
with the sharp reduction in number of 
collectors and adverse winter weather, 
makes it practically impossible to re- 
verse this downward trend. The other 
view is that many carloads of scrap are 
not being moved, with the railroads hav- 
ing all they can do to move perishable 
goods under the current severe weather 
conditions, production scrap is holding 
up well, although it consists mostly of 
turnings, and when the weather breaks 
dealers once more will be in a position 
to move scrap through their yards. 

A substantial increase in the use of 
turnings in open-hearth operations is a 
likely development, with the present 
dearth of good open-hearth scrap grades 
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GAUGES 
MASTER CGCAUGE CO. 
2208 FENKELL AVE. DETROIT 21, MICH. 
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C QUALITY GEARS 


Simonds can be of service by meeting 


your requirements in quality gears.. We 

produce gears of almost any practical ma- 

terial. Spur gears up to 12 feet in diame- 

ter. Meet production schedules by using 

Simonds gears on your wartime orders. 

Distributors of Ramsey Silent Chain 
——~Drives and Couplings. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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D clicle the Globe! 
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largest Dindtig) of Washers 
WROUGHT WASHER Mec. Co. 


2103 SOUTH BAY STREET 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 











COWLES 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 


for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality ..... Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 











qt 


on these machines! They'll speed peace-time conversion, too. 
Twelve types: hand operated capacities from !/to 6" inclusive; 
motor operated, 14 to 8" inclusive. 





A Few OF Our More Than 
12,000 Customers: Bureau of 
Ships, Wash., D. C.; Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., Calif.;Pacific Bridge 
Co.; Bethlehem-Hingham Ship- 
yards; Hercules Powder Co.; 
Stone & Webster; E.1. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.; Crane Co. 


merican 


PIPE gENDING MACHINE 


ang INC 
17 PEARL ST. 








YOU’LL NEVER NEED TO REPLACE 


“ COLD PIPE,CONDUIT and 
MeCLICAN TUBE gEND/y MACHINES 


Bridge-builders, shipyards, engineering firms—busy with war work—depend 














BOSTON, MASS. 
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expected by many scrap interests to con- 
tinue over the remainder of the winter. 

With steel mill interests paying a 
springboard of $1.50 a ton or more in 
a few instances, considerable more cross 
hauling of scrap is expected to develop 
over the coming months. If the cur- 
rent shortage continues the volume of 
material moving under allocation may 
reach that of the summer of 1942 when 
some open hearths were forced down 
because of lack of scrap, 

Buffalo With snow delaying rail 
shipments and reducing operations to a 
minimum in scrap yards a stronger tone 
has developed. Ceiling prices plus brok- 
erage fees again are the rule on all 
items. Dealers report substantial orders 
on books with shipments far below nor- 
mal. A leading mill consumer has placed 
an order .for approximately 10,000 tons 
of turnings at ceiling prices. Mills have 
been forced to make considerable in- 
roads on reserves. A dealer whose bal- 
ing plant has been shut down for five 
weeks following a fire is expected to re- 
sume compressing at once, 

Boston—With alloy scrap displaying 
more strength, including an allocation 
of segregated turnings presumably at 
ceiling, carbon steel firmness is further 
reflected by payment of port differen- 
tials on lighter grades of steelmaking 
scrap, including machine shop and short 
shoveling turnings. In the case of Bos- 
ton this is 99 cents above the inland 
price. Alloys, first to break, show more 
firmness than in months. Demand for 


foundry scrap is brisk, with some con- 
sumer inventories low, resulting in fre- 
quent small lot buying for pickup de- 
Prices are at 


livery. ceilings, as are 


electric furnace and low phos grades. 
Weather hampers yard operations. 

St. Louis — More scrap grades have 
risen to ceiling in the past week, with 
few being quoted below that level. Al- 
locations again are being placed on rail- 
road scrap and large industrial producers 
and are expected to continue. Offer- 
ings are light, bad weather hampering 
collection and preparation, with trans- 
portation also difficult. 

Cincinnati — The iron and_ steel 
scrap market is unchanged. Tonnage 
buying by mills has not appeared in the 
last few weeks, although some increase 
in buying is anticipated, probably this 
month, Weather conditions hampered 
collections and yard operations recently 
but melters’ stocks have been adequate 
to avoid serious shortages, 

Los Angeles—Several thousand tons 
of shipyard scrap have been allocated 
from the Los Angeles area to midwestern 
mills by the War Production Board. The 
quantity shipped is not disclosed, al- 
though it is enough to impart a firming 
quality to the scrap market, according 
to representative dealers, 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 140 


Cleveland—Distributors note a mod- 
erate increase in the size of individual 
orders as well as number, reflecting the 
enlarged munitions programs. Mill de- 
liveries to warehouses have kept dis- 
tributors’ inventories in good balance 
with the exception of standard structural 
shapes and _ specialized sheet items. 
However, with lengthening mill deliv- 
eries on bars and sheets, flow of steel 


a is made easier with a Reading 


lieving 





Multiple Gear Chain Hoist. 
a 160 lb. pull will lift a 10-ton load. Spur 
gears, running in a bath of oil, are con- 
tained in a dust-proof and oiltight housing 
making it one of the easiest hoists to 
operate. And long life and great efficiency 
are insured whether it is used indoors 
or out. 


For example, 


The hoisting mechanism is made of steel 
from “hook to hook” and range in size from 
1/2 to 30 ton capacity. 
a positive acting brake permits the load to 
be stopped in mid-air without danger of 
slipping back or falling. 


Regardless of load, 


Reading Multiple Gear Hoists have been re- 
the manpower 
industries by handling heavy loads surely, 
rapidly, and accurately. Write for complete 
information and engineering data for help 
in saving man-hours and boosting output. 


shortage in many 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 





EASILY, 








QUICKLY | 








CHAIN HOISTS ¢ ELECTRIC HOISTS ¢ OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


READING HOISTS 
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to warehouses in the immediate future 
may not be as steady as in recent weeks. 
Overall stocks are slightly heavier than 
a year ago. Manpower shortage con- 
tinues to delay cutting and shearing op- 
erations, 

New York — Steel orders from ware- 
house are heavier, including demand for 
alloys. More extended mill deliveries on 
most products channel additional tonnage 
to distributors; inquiry is in excess of sup- 
ply for some products, including gal- 
vanized sheets, light gages of flat-rolled 
and wire, including nails. Shape demand 
is also sustained and bars are tighter. 
While plate buying is off from peak, de- 
mand is still substantial. Plates are 
nevertheless less active than most hot- 
rolled products. Cold-drawn seamless 
tubing stocks are limited after direct air- 
craft requirements are met. 

Cincinnati — Warehouse demand has 
fully recoverd from slight dips during 
the holidays and January volume will 
attain the high marks of last October and 
November. Sales reflect some improve- 
ment in the ‘machine tool industry. <A 
pinch in supply concerns particularly 
sheets, structurals and some cold-rolled 
bars. Most jobbers called 1944 trad 
the largest since 1941. 


Metallurgical Coke ... 


Coke Prices, Page 139 


Pittsburgh — Cold weather over most 
of the country during December and 
thus far in January has resulted in a 
substantial decline in production and 
stocks of both coal and coke held by 
industrial concerns. According to the 
most recent figures released by Bureau 
of Mines, on Dec. 1 total industrial 
stocks amounted to some 483 days’ sup- 
ply, which was a net decline of 8.5 
per cent from stocks held Nov. 1. It is 
anticipated that the supply during De- 
cember will decline 10 to 15 per cent 
below that level. Stocks held by steel- 
works and by-product coke ovens were 
reported as of Dec. 1 as 26 days. While 
there are no available figures for Jan. 1, 
it seems probable that stocks as of that 
date will be about 22 to 23 days. 

In addition, excessive snow and diffi- 
cult weather conditions at the mines, 
as well as on the roads, have cut into 
coal production and have acted as a 
serious deterrent to production of bee- 
hive coke. For the final week of De- 
cember, beehive coke production as _ re- 
ported by the Bureau of Mines totaled 
94,700 net tons. It is estimated that 
operations in the Connellsville field for 
the past three weeks have been at 50 
per cent of capacity, or slightly less. 
Bituminous coal production during the 
final week of the year was affected by 
holiday schedules as no coal was _ pro- 
duced on Christmas Day and only a 
small tonnage on New Year’s Day. The 
final week of 1944 was the lowest pro- 
duction of the year at 8,310,000 net 
tons. Total increase for the year was 
almost 30,000,000 tons over 1943, about 
5 per cent. 


Nonferrous Metals .. . 


Nonferrous Prices, Page 143 


New York — First quarter consumer 
requirements of refined copper are es- 
timated at 457,000 tons. Shipments of 
new metal this month may approach 
160,000 tons with war demand approach- 
ing another peak. Much depends on 
supply of manpower and in the Connecti- 
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EXTENSION, COMPRESSION 
TORSION, FLAT 
SPECIAL FORMS 


SPRING PARTS 





When a Spring or Spring Part is required in 
your product or in your new design develop- 
ments, tell us what you want to accomplish 
and let us help in solving your problem. 

Hubbard manufactures Springs in almost 
every conceivable type, form and shape; in all 
kinds of material and in any quantity. 


M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 
425 Central Avenue Pontiac 12, Michigan 

























HUBBARD Springs - Stampings - Wire Forms 








MERRILL BROTHERS 
NEW DROP FORGED 


VOLZ PLATE-LIFTING CLAMPS 
Now Give You More 











THICKNESS UP. 
Designed for: “(Come-alongs” on welded 
assemblies; lifting oil and ash barrels 
and other metal barrels or box con- 
tainers; lifting large stamped tank heads 
or tops; angles and structural assem- 
blies. Drop forged completely in %-ton, 
l1-ton, and 8-ton capacities. 

Bulletins and Prices on Request 


MERRILL BROTHERS 
56-20 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, New York 






















SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
66 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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PROFIT 4 Dust — | 


y TORNADO 
do its stuttl 


DUST can hold back profits—in repairs, 
replacements, delays, spoilage—but not 
if removed quickly, thoroughly with 
TORNADO, the one-man _ portable, 
powerful industrial Vacuum Cleaner. 

Equipped with attachments for clean- 
ing everything—floors, walls, ceilings, 
overhead pipes, boiler tops, etc. 
TORNADO makes 





quick work of clean- Write for details 
ups. Take it to the and FREE TRIAL 
job! OFFER 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5128 N. Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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PORTABLE INDUSTRIAL VACUUM CLEANER 


GRINDING WHEELS 
AND THEIR USES 


Second Edition — Second Printing 








By Johnson Heywood 


@ The New Book of “KNOW HOW” 
that “TELLS HOW”’—a practical vol- 
ume for every man interested in mod- 
ern grinding methods and applications. 


Today’s wagmaniion, with Ay premium 
on “Know How”, —- on men 
that can do a job, or know where te 
find out how to do it. 


“Grinding Wheels an! Their Uses” 
covers the entire field of grindin 4 
a study of the twenty-nine apter 
heads will show how broad its scope 
really is. 


Shop executives can turn to this 
book for practical help on everyday 
grinding problems; grinding machine 
operators, or apprentice operators, can 
use it to good advantage. Students in 
trade and technical schools and col- 














Second Edition, som- leges can profit from the operating ex- 
pletely revised. perience of engineers, designers. fore- 
sored by the Grinding men and employes as set forth in this 
Wheel Manufacturers As new volume. 

sociation. 436 pages, 29 

chapters, 5 appendices, This 486 page book, with 29 chap- 
436 illustrations and fig- ters and 436 illustrations and figures 


ures. Fully indexed. Price is the only up-to-date book of its ‘tind 
$3.00* Postpaid. (*plus on the market today. Fifteen tables 
additional 9c for state of Wheel Recommendations and 4 
sales tax on orders for other appendices provide working data 
delivery in Ohio) that every operator must have. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!—Orders will be filled the same 
day received . . . Order your copy now and have this valuable 
handbook ready for immediate reference. 


STEEL — BOOK DEPT. — PENTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, 9. 
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cut Valley vital brass plant pro- 
duction will be spread to other plant 
divisions. Brass strip is the most crit- 
ical material 

Zinc is also reflecting war demand. 
Although tonnage was probably 
against January requirements, shipments 


SOTTiE 


SOT 


last month were at an all-time high, 
$4,074 tons. Stocknile for all slab zinc 
grades beginning the year was 232,- 
105 tons. Production last year totaled 


901,330 tons, a monthly average of 75,- 
111 tons; shipments 842,735 tons, month- 
ly average 70,228 tons. Daily average 
production was 2462 tons. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. Following the year- 
end lull in buying, fresh action has de- 
veloped in Canadian iron and _ steel 
market and a heavy outpouring of orders 
was reported for the past week. Mos! 
new buying, however, is s:id to be asso- 
ciated with war work, especially in con 
nection with recently placed United 
States orders wiih Canadian firms. Steel 
civilian trade is tight- 
that further 


deliveries to the 


ening and it now appears 
delay will be necessary in swinging 
into Ww ide scale production of consume! 


goods. Most steel producers in Ontario 
now are almost solidly booked through 
the first six months of the vear, wit 
approximately 50 per cent of orders 


from civilian consumers for delivery on 
It is stated, how- 
this type 
that war 


an if and when basis. 
that shipments aguinst 
of business are uncertain and 


ever, 


demand will continue to absorb most pro- 


ERIE BUCKETS 






duction of steel for the next three 
months, at least. Shells and ammunition 
are to be featured in future production, 
although manufacture of war vehicles also 
will be continued. Cancellation of Brit- 
ish contracts with Canadian plants are 
said to be in prospect on a fairly large 
scale and action of this nature may 
tend to throw additional steel tonnages 
into civilian channels. 

In production of railroad rolling stock 
and locomotives, Canadian plants are 
operating to the limit of their labor sup- 
ply and officials of the various companies 
concerned announce that orders on hand 
from Canada, Russia and India are suffi- 
cient to keep plants operating at capacity 
through this year. . These companies 
have placed large steel orders and have 
been prominent in the market lately for 
additional tonnages. Agricultural im- 
plement industry also has been a heavy 
buyer of steel and are operating close 


to capacity with large unfilled orders 
from domestic sources and for export. 
Little change is reported in plate 


ind delivery is said to be available with- 
in about two months. Slowing down in 
ship construction has made larger ton- 
nages of plate available for other use, 
but much of this slack is being absorbe< 
by increased buying by rolling stock 
builders and implement makers. 

The movement of scrap iron and stec! 
into and out of dealers’ yards has been 
negligible for the past week or ten days, 
and comparatively little action in this 
respect has been reported for the past 
month. The general slowdown is almost 
entirely due to shutting off of supply 
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General Purpose 
Dredging and Hard 
Digging 
Dragline 
Material Handlers 
Hook-on Type 
Ore Handling 
Coal and Coke 
4-Rope 
Barge Type 
Strayer Electric 


White for Pits 


Above types built in weights and capacities 
to suit your crane and job requirements. 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ERIE, 
Aogre Mets nie Buckeds ° Concrete Plants ° Traucling C rao 4 
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through the adverse snow conditions. 

Canadian iron and _ steel production 
for November showed a decline from 
October, while the total for the first |] 
months was slightly above that for the 
corresponding period of 1943. During 
November eight of the 14 blast furnaces 
in Canada were blowing to produce 
146,972 net tons of pig iron, which is 4t 
a rate of 63.6 per cent of total capacit 

Production of steel ingots and castin.s 
at 268,923 net tons was 89.8 per cent 
of rated capacity and included 256,504 
tons of steel ingots and 12,419 tons of 
castings. For the 11 months ending 
with November output of steel ingots 
and castings totaled 2,780,928 net tons, 
while steel furnace charges included 
1,389,732 tons of pig iron; 928,903 ton 
of scrap of consumers’ own make and 
775,366 tons of purchased scrap. 

Following are comparative figures 
production in net tons: 


St 


Steel Ingots Pig Ferro- 

castings iron alloys 

Nov. 1944 268,923 146,972 15,280 
Oct. 1944 275,524 154,119 15,631 
Nov. 1943 259,444 142,249 16,169 
11 Mos. 1944 2,780,928 1,713,476 170,037 
11 Mos. 1943 2,769,156 1,621,009 201,649 
11 Mos. 1942 2,851,527 1,810,633 194,069 


Steel in Europe... 


Radio)—Improved_ de- 
mand is met in Great Britain for shell 
steel. Locomotive and_= railroad car 
builders are active and requiring much 
steel. Light sheets are in demand for 
military purposes of many kinds. The 
metallurgical coke situation is some- 
what difficult and supply is tight. Some 
improvement is noted in production of 
light castings. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


London—(By 


4600 tons, 20 hangers for U. S. Engineers, 
Columbus, O., 2300 tons divided between 
Robberson Steel Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 


and Capitol Steel & Iron Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; and other 2300 tons to Stupp Bros. 
Bridge & Iron Co., St. bids Dec. 27. 
1795 tons, beam bridge Arkansas 
Muskogee, Okla., for highway depart- 
ment, to Robberson Steel Co., Oklahoma City, 


Louis; 
over river, 
state 


Okla.; J. A. Raines, Muskogee, Okla., con- 
tractor; bids Dec. 12. 
850 tons, three transit sheds and two heavy 


material buildings, Stockton, Calif., for U.S 
Navy, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

407 tons, girder spans, Ashtabula, O., for Nickel 
Plate railroad, to Joseph T. & Son 
Inc., Chicago; bids Dec. 9. 

100 tons, Z and sheet piling, Jackson Park sea 
wall, for Chicago Park District, to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; Harry A. 
Ihompson, Chicago, contractor; bids Dec. 5 


Ryerson 


bridge over Verdigris river, 
for state highway depart 


Steel Co., Oklahoma 


highway 
Okla., 


Robberson 


376 tons, 
Muskogee, 
ment, to 
City, Okla. 

290 tons, including 240 tons sheet piling and 
50 tons beams for batter piling, dock, Chi- 
cago, for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
railroad, to Inland Steel Co., Chicago; Great 


Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, con- 
tractor. 
Unstated tonnage, two bridge canes, Bureau 


of Yards and Docks, Navy, Terminal Island, 


Calif., to Cyclops Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco, $68,780, spec, 15290. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


120 tons, gymnasium buildings for Army hos- 
pitals at Beekman, N. Y., and Utica, N. Y.., 
about 60 tons each; bids in on Utica project 
and opening on Beekman tonnage Jan, 16 
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WELDED PRODUCTS FROM OPEN HEARTH AND ALLOY STEELS 


Pressure Vessels .. . Galvanizing Kettles ... An- 
nealing Covers ... Tin Pots... Salt Annealing 
Pots... Wire Annealing Pots... and Special 
Plate Work. 


APy ASME STRESS RELIEVING 
cone PEM X-RAY TESTING 











ANNEALING BOX COMPANY 


Pledged to Quality Since 1895 
WASHINGTON, PENNA. 



















INDUSTRIAL a ah AND INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


OVENS and DRYERS 
; BURNER EQUIPMENT 
ypes 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. PENNSYLVANIA [NDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Penn St., Niles, Ohie 2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 










Caster and Fifth Wheel 























— . os COMPLETE 


Member Metal Treating Institute HPAT?TREATING 
FACILITIES 


fon Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Metals 






ETALS OF EVERY 


Promptly made to your 
exact specifications. We can furnish 
any size or style of perforations desired. 

CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 4 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago 8, Il. g 49TH ST. & AV.RR. PITTSBURGH, PA 

































COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 











| scamuess (RE | | MECHANICAL POWER PRESSES 
; HIGH PRESSURE § fa 


GAS 
CYLINDERS 


FOR ALL COMPRESSED 
and LIQUEFIED GASES 


DIAMETERS UP TO 13” PES AND SIZES 


+ 
HOT DRAWN 
FROM CARBON MANGANESE 
and CHROME MOLY STEELS 


Carefully Made 
Rigidly Inspected 





Other TISCO Products: 


MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS 
ALLOY & CARBON STEEL CAST- 

















egy | HORN - RECLINABLE . STRAIGHT SIDE 


MISC. SEAMLESS TUBING 
niet @) — ROLL AND DIAL FEEDS -_DOUBLE ACTION 


DOUBLE CRANK - PUNCHING . TOGGLE 











TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON 4N> STEEL COMPANY 


HIGH BRIDGE, N. J. & EASTON. PA. Our Specialty: Patent Percussion Power Presses 


; Cyiinder Sales Office: 119 East 42nd St. New York 17. N. Y. ZEH & HAHNEMANN co 
6 


56 Avenue A. Newark, N. J. 
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NEW 





MAGNESIUM 
ALUMINUM 


CASTINGS 


FOR 


EXPERIMENTAL 


VRS 


WOOD or METAL 


PATTERNS 


* In your development of 
new products or redesign 
of old ones you no doubt 
plan to investigate the ad- 
vantages of the light metals. 






















Our 13 years’ experience 
in magnesium and 33 years’ 
experience in aluminum, 
and the skill and experience 
of our pattern shop are at 
your disposal on any prob- 
lem of application. 

Castings in Ampco Bronze, 
Well-Cast Magnesium, 
Brass, Bronze, and heat 
treated Aluminum Alloys. 


Write or wire and we shall 
arrange to have a repre- 
sentative call. 


THE WELLMAN BRONZE 


& ALUMINUM COMPANY 


General Offices: 
2539 EAST 93RD STREET 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


840 tons, Veterans’ Hospital addition, Lebanon, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
originally placed with New York supplier. 


430 tons, Veterans’ Hospital addition, Dear- 
born, Mich., general contract to F. H. Mc- 
Graw Co., New York and Hartford, Conn. 


350 tons, Wagner Electric Corp., Wellston, Mo., 
to Missouri Rolling Mill Corp., St. Louis. 


300 tons, National Carbon Co., St. 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 


Louis, to 


135 tons, superstructure of filter and adminis- 
tration buildings, South District Filtration 
plant, Chicago, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; S. N. Nielsen Co., contractor; 


original bid July 10, rebid Sept. 13. 

110 tons, new car shops, Brainerd, Minn., for 
Northern Pacific railroad, to Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. 


Truscon 


BUSINESS 





REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

550 tons, U. S. Veterans Administration hos- 
pital, Dearborn, Mich.; bids Jan. 9. 

300 tons, U. S. Co., Detroit; 
Jan. 10. 

300 tons, Lincoln Heights dwellings, Washine- 
ton, D. C. 

225 tons, Monsanto Chemical Co., Monsanto, 
Til. 

200 tons, Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Rubber bids 


Western, 28 diesel-electr 
locomotives; request made of Interstate 
Commerce Commission to permit financing 
of the building of the equipment by Amer- 
ican “Locomotive Co., New York, Whitcom) 
Locomotive Co., Rochelle, Ill, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., and Electro 
Motive Division of General Motors Corp., 
La Grange, Ill. 


Chicago & North 


CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 
WPB authorization for installation 
of ecuipment including rubber cutters, con- 
veyors and plasticators, mills with drives, 
mixers, tread skids. etc., at Pottstown, Pa., 
to cost $16.963.000, exniring July 31, 1945; 
also for Defense Plant Corp., at Akron, in- 
stallation of machinery and equipment cost- 
ing $1.600,700, exniring at same date. 


AKRON, O. 


received 


AKRON, O.—North East Ohio Area Inc. has 
been incorporated with $500 capital and 250 


shares no par value to deal in machinery, 
dies, tools, patterns, fixtures and molds by 
M. E. Cook, Frank E. Whittemore and W. 
Lee Cotter, 70 Cherry street, Akron. 
AKRON, O.—Bridgewater Mfg. Co., 219 East 


Miller street, will erect an addition to manu- 
facture hydraulic cylinders and airplane parts, 
to cost about $40,000. 


AKRON, O.—Burt Mfg. 
street, will alter its present 
duction of sheet metal 

about $22,000. 


CANTON, O.—Canton Drov Forge & Mfg. Co., 
207 Twelfth street, will install boiler and 
operating equipment costing about $50,000. 


‘LEVELAND—Tomlin Corp. has been incor- 
porated by Thomas B. Nisbet, owner of Pe- 
troleum Equipment Co., 3776 West 152nd 
street, to expand the latter company. Capi- 
tal is $25,000. Will manufacture equipment 
and supplies for storage and transfer of 
liquids, pneumatic and hydraulic equipment 
and supplies. 


(LEVELAND 


Co., 44 East South 
plant for p-o- 
roof ventilators, at 


cost of 


7 


Pattern 


— 


Rockport Co., care 


Hines Mfg. Co., 1324 Hird avenue, J. F. 
Hines, president, has let contract to Esch 
Construction Co., Caxton building, for a 


one-story 60 x 240-foot pattern shop, esti- 
mated to cost about $75,000. 


1LEVELAND—Bragg Bronze & Aluminum Co., 
5408 Bragg avenue, F. J. Porter, president, 
reincorporated, plans postwar con- 
120-foot ad- 


recently 


struction of a one-story 35 x 


dition, costing about $25,000. (Noted 
Jan. 8.) 
‘LEVELAND—O'Neal Paint Products Inc., 


13228 Madison avenue, Lakewood, plans 
a 40 x 125-foot plant and 40 x 
building, to about 


erection of 


75-foot storage cost 


$50,000, 


CLEVELAND—Perfection Spring Co. has been 
incorporated with 300 shares of $100 par 
value and 300 shares of $20 par value to 


manufacture parts for automotive vehicles 
by Frank J. Hessler of Deco Products Co., 


1480 Lakeside avenue, and associates. 


~LEVELAND—Phoenix Ice Machine Co., 
Harry E. Bollinger, president, 2711 Church 
avenue, will build a one-story assembly and 
storage building, 96 x 134 feet and 28 feet 


high, equipped with three 10-ion craneway 


MAINE 


AUBURN, ME.—F. W. Winter, 29 Second 
avenue, will remodel a four-story 50 x 300- 
foot building for a_ refrigeration plant, on 
Railroad street, at estimated cost of $110,000 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., 27 West Mountain street, has let 
contract to Sumner S. Sollitt Co., 307 Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, at $168,500, for plant 

one-story 50 x 

one story 60 x 60 

story 30 x 40 feet, 
building 3; 400-foot building 

8 and 13 x 30-foot office building. F. Stan 

ton is architect and J. R. Boeringer is engi- 

neer, both of 307 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


additions and _ alterations; 
280-feet, building 11; 
feet, building 13; 

3; altering 90 x 


one 


CONNECTICUT 
NORWALK, CONN.—Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co. will ask bids soon for an 80 x 100-foot 
plant costing about $60,000., Fletcher Thomp- 
son, Inc., 211 State street, Bridgeport, Conn., 
is engineer. 


RHODE ISLAND 


BRISTOL, R. I.—Bristol Mfg. Corp., Button- 
wood avenue, has let contract to J. P. Flynn, 
112 Lenox avenue, Providence, R. I., for 
a one-story 86 x 97-foot plant addition to 

$40,000. L. A. Gardiner, 49 

Providence, is engineer. 


cost about 


Hanover street, 


ILLINOIS 


ILL. 
Linden 


ROCKFORD, 


contract to 


Rupp Pattern Co. has let 
& Sons Inc. for a one- 


story plant addition. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Bolt & Steel Co., 
manufacturer of bolts, nuts, screws, washers, 
etc., has let contract to Linden & Sons Inc. 


for a one-story plant addition. 


MISSISSIPPI 
OXFORD, MISS.—City has plans under way 
by W. E. Johnson Engineering Co. for a 


plant at Oxford, to cost 


disvosal 
$50,000. 


sewage 


about 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—King Chemical Co. has 
been incorporated by E. J. King, Atlanta, 
Ga., with $100,000 capital, to manufacture 

soaps and other chemical products. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Guilford Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated by H. D. Wilson, 132 
Northbridge street. 


STEEL 
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HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. also on other 
37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. types of 
lactrié Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
a Please Consult Telephone Directory 
me Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- l NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 
yo ‘ tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction | More than 50 years experience in the manufacture of quality clay products 
itcom) 
ia HOHE NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 
lectro ' mu GENERAL OFFICES - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Corp., ; . Manufacturers of Natco Insulating Refractory Brick 
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) Py - - > MPGRS OF 
int Pickling of Iron and Stee]—4» Wotace G. Imnog | 1 | 14 q> @ K | HIGH GRADE 
Siac. This book covers many phases of pick- 4 sn 
ling room practice and construction and - : FOUNDRY 
maintenance of pickling equipment. - PIG IR ON BASIC 
pirice THE PENTON | PUBLISHING CO. : stoned pao 
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al, SIMPLEST TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 
icture Longer life of drive and driven machinery is assured because of simple design and free 
floating load cushions. No ofher construction so free from power-wasting internal friction. 
L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Non-lubricated. Correct misalignment, insure smooth power flow. 
F pe Send for Catalog and Selector Charts. Special Couplings engineered. Write 





LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 5071 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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NEW BUSINESS 








LOUISIANA 


LAFAYETTE, LA City board of trustees, 
( ( Colomb, mayor, has let contract to 
J. B. McCrary Co., consulting engineer, At- 


lanta, Ga., for a proposed sewage disposal 


plant, incinerator and underpass 
NEW ORLEANS— Delta Shipbuilding Co., O 
©. Carpenter, plant facilities engineer, has 


Maritime 
addition to 


Larsen Co., 
100-foot 
Industrial 


let contract to Chris 
building, for a 30 x 
sheet 

Florida 


metal shon at Canal and 


iventue 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY, MO Southwestern Bell Tele- 
Kansas City, M. J. Stooker, gen- 
$140 postwar 


construction program, in addition to normal 


pI one Co., 


eral manager, plans million 


growth expenditures of $34 million for ex- 


tensions in Missouri 


2436 


sit on 


ST. LOUIS Fulton Mower & Mfg. Co., 
North Grand 
highways 140 and 99 for 


boulevard, has bought 


postwar expansion 


ARKANSAS 


HAZEN, ARK Arkansas 


Simmons National building, Pine 


Light Co., 
Bluff, Ark., 


power substation here, cost 


Power & 


plans an electric 


ing about $75,000 


OKLAHOMA 


GUYMON OKLA Cabot Carbon Co ot 
Massachusetts, with local offices, plans a 
carbon black plant to be financed by De 
fense Plant Corp., estimated to cost $1,- 


500,000 
WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY, WIS Firestone Tire & Rubber 
{ Green Bay, has let contract to W. Van 


The test Known 


Ess, 1100 Velo avenue, for a one-story 40 
x 150-foot tire recapping plant. R. W. Sur- 
plice, City Center building, is architect. 
MANITOWOC, WIS Heresite & Chemical 
Co., manufacturer of cast resins, coatings, etc., 
has let contract to Kasper Construction Co 
for a plant addition. 
RACINE, WIS.—Haas 


rebuild its foundry, destroyed by fire Dec. 15 


Foundry Co. plans to 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lewis Bolt & Nut Co., 504 
Malcolm avenue Southeast, has let contract to 
Victor Carlson & Sons Inc. for a 

shop 80 x 150 feet to replace 

Toltz, King & Day Inc., 

Pioneer building, St. Paul, are 


144-story 


forge shep 
recently burned. 
architects and 


engineers, 


MINNEAPOLIS—Accurate Tool & Gage Co., 
2903 Lyndale avenue South and 350- Henne- 
pin avenue, will remodel building at 47 
South Twelfth street into a 
to provide additional facilities. 


NORTH ST, PAUL, MINN.—Dobbins Mfg. Co., 
metalware, has let contract 
Co., St 


machine shop 


manufacturer of 


to Lawrence Peterson Construction 


Paul, for a second-story addition to its plant. 
TEXAS 
DALLAS, TEX Pratt Paint & Varnish Co., 


126 Factory street, plans a two-story plant 
to cost about $40,000. George Dahl, Insur- 
ance Building annex, is architect. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—G. Reddock, 1817 Forrest 
Hill street, will let contract soon for a one- 
story 80 x 110-foot mechanical shop to cost 
about $40,000. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Shell Oil Co. Ine., Shell 
building, has let contract to Foster Wheeler 


Corp., Shell building, C. F. Braun & Co., 


HANNA 
has been casting pig 
iron in sizes to suit 
melters’ requirements 


for 77 years. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


Merchant Pig Iron Division of National Steel Corporation 


BUFFALO DETROIT 
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1000 South Fremont avenue, Alhambra, Calif., 
and Fluor Com. Ltd., 2500 Atlantic boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, for a fluid catalytic high- 
octane gasoline refining plant, auxiliary gas 
plant for recovery of hydrocarbons, additional 
water-cooling towers, installing gas lines and 
additions to water plant at Deer Park. Cost 
is estimated at $11,285,000. 


LOCKHART, TEX.—City, Sam H. Tabor, may- 
or, plans sewage disvosal system costing about 
$100,000. Julian Montgomery, Littlefield 


building, Austin, Tex., is engineer. 


City, Earl C. McGee, 


made for a sewage 


SAN MARCOS, TEX. 
mayor, is having plans 
disposal plant to cost $150,000, for postwar 

Montgomery, Littlefield 


construction. Julian 


building, Austin, Tex., is engineer. 


IOWA 
all 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
facturer of highway flares, reflectors and other 
truck safety devices, has bought a three-story 
building 60 x 150 feet, which will be re- 
modeled into a modern factory. 


Bolser Corp., manu- 


VILLISCA, ITOWA—City, C. M. Orr, mayor, 
is having survey made for extension of the 
sewer system and a sewage disposal plant, 
to cost about $30,000. Stanley Engineering 


Co., Muscatine, Iowa, is engineer. 


WASHINGTON, IOWA 


erection of a one-story 


Carris Mfg. Co., 
building. 


plans 


factory 


COLORADO 


DENVER—Gates Rubber Co., 
way, has let contract to F. J. 
struction Co., 700 
fovr-story plant 175 x 185 feet, to cost about 
$500,000. 


999 South Broad- 
Kirchof Con- 


Lawrence street, for a 


CALIFORNIA 


EL SEGUNDO, CALIF 
California, El Segundo plant, has let con 
tract to McNeil Construction Co., 5860 Ava- 

Angeles, for a one-story 

44-foot cafeteria 

Austin Co., 

Ange les 


Standard Oil Co. of 


lon boulevard, Los 
75 x 154-foot and 43 x 
building, to cost about $200,000 
777 East Washington boulevard, Los 
is architect. 


LOS ANGELES Western Electro-Chemical 
Co., 2650 East Washington boulevard, has 
let contract to Bechtel McCone Corp., 601 


West Fifth street, for a 90 x 100-foot chemi- 
cal plant cesting about $53,000. R. W. 
Phelps, 601 West Fifth street, is enginee1 


LOS ANGELES—Percival Steel & Supply Co., 
4600 South Santa Fe avenue, plans to apply 
for WPB priority for an addition to warehouse 
facilities totaling about 25.000 
at estimated cost of akout $85,000. Plans are 


in preliminary 


square feet 
stage. 


OREGON 


INDEPENDENCE, OREG.—City, City Hall, 
plans construction of a sewage disposal plant 


to cost over $25,000. 


REDMOND, OREG.—City, City Hall, is having 
plans made for a water treatment plant to 
cost $40,000 R. H. Corey, Corbett 
ing, Portland, Oreg., is engineer. 


build- 


DPC Authorizes Plant 
Expansion, Equipment 


Defense Plant Corp. has authorized 
the following expansions and equipment 
purchases (figures are approximate ) : 

$90,000, 
Huntley, 


William M. Co., 


equipment at a 


Chicago, 
plant at 


Fencil 


to provide 


Ill. 

Brewer Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa., $60,000 to 
provide ecuipment at a plant at Williamsport, 
Pa. 


Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Del., 
to provide additional equipment at a plant in 
Delaware, $50,000 increase in contract, making 
overall commitment $300,000. 
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TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has had 
long experience in working out difficult 
stamping problems. We want to work 
; with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changing 
our expensive parts and units into steel 
stampings. Our produc- 
tion facilities can amply 
take care of almost all 
stamping requirements. 
Give us the opportunity 
of working with you. 

We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohio 
Detroit Office: Stormfeltz-Lovely Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
















+ PICKLING TANKS / 
PLATING TANKS 
ANODIZE TANKS 


HEATING UNITS FORPRCID TANae 


HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


on e's oe ee 


1236? ELMWOOD AVE. 


- GALVANIZING co. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST.— PHILA., PA. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN ONE LOCATION 






 -aplinigaesd Full We Warehouse Service. “ 


BARS * STRUCTURALS 
PLATES*SHEETS 
COLD FINISHED « ETC. ® 

Write for Monthly Stock List ° 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. ” 


@=un Broadway at at Lith St. Lo Lone Estena 4 City 24 N v. Ps 


¢ 
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Ours 


ATLAS Drop Force Co. 
LANSING 2 MICHICAN 





Ar.4s 


DROP FORGINGS 





HAMMERED FORGINGS 


Gear Blanks, die blocks, crankshafts, forged weld- 
less rings, spindles, forgings of any shape or size. 
Forgings machined and/or heat treated. Immediate 
deliveries. 


BISON FORGE COMPANY 


125 MANITOBA STREET BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ALLOY and CARBON GRADES 
AS ROLLED, ANNEALED and HEAT TREATED 
MACHINERY STEELS 
COLD FINISHED and HOT ROLLED 


® 
TOOL STEELS 
HIGH SPEED and CARBON GRADES 
DRILL ROD—TOOL BITS—FLAT GROUND STOCK 
SPECIAL PLATES—FLAME CUTTING 
BROACH TYPE HACK SAWS 
e 


BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. 


MN. 4 Phone: MArket 3-640 + N.Y. Phone: REetor 2.2732 FINE STEEL 


216 CLIFFORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 














Tanuary 15, 1945 





ANY SHAPE e ANY MATERIAL e COMPLETE FACILITIES 
Write for Free Forging Data Folder. Helpful, Informative 
J. H. WILLIAMS & CO., “The Drop-Forging People’’BUFFALO,N.Y. 











oe reer R O N ORK S 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











_L3ucdA.: tite 


MODERN TIN PLATE 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


ee 2 ee eee 2 
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EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 








NEW AND 


RAILS 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


®*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

® TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO » NEW YORK 





-_ 











=F 





RAIL-ACCESSORIES 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


. BOUGHT  ¢ SOLD e 
$, Inc. 
rf 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCT 
i \Woshinet f New ) 


2250 Woolworth Bldx 
NEW VORA 7 ’ 


/ 


Hilde 
WASH 


200) National 
SPATIOP 4 





We BUY and SELL 


New Surplus Pipe and Tubes 
Steel Buildings 
Tanks 
Valves and Fittings 
Plates, Bars and Structural 
Steel 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards, St. Clair County, ie 











RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other rail- 
way material. 
Write, wire or phone for prices 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 

108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 








SELLERS—BUYERS—TRADERS 





More RON & STEEL 40 
for Your PRODUCTS Years’ 
Dollar! INC. Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. e 


Chicago 33, Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 











ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER 
829 OLIVER BLDG PITTSBUBGCH, PA 
Cobo Address “FOSTER Pottibe: gt 


FOR SALE 


2— Metal Alligator Shears 


Address Box 335 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 




















CLASSIFIED 





| Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 








TOOL 
Or 


Ohio Manufacturer with Die- 
Cast Division, needs Tool or 
Die Designer to design Die-Cast 
Dies, Tools, Jigs, and Fixtures. 
Broad experience with Machine 
Tools essential. Some Mechan- 
ical and Hydraulic Engineering 
experience advantageous. Living 
conditions good in small town, 
or near-by medium sized city. 
Excellent postwar opportunities. 
W.M.C. Rules apply. 


Address Box 643 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














WANTED —A LARGE AND REPUTABLE 
manufacturer of steel tubing has an opening in 
the finishing-shipping department for a foreman 
familiar with rotary straighteners, swagers, cut 
offs, hydraulic testing, and loading procedure. 
This is a permanent position. In replying, give 
full details of personal history, qualifications, ex- 

rience, availability, salary _ Ay Ad- 
dress Box 720, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
18, 


WANTED: AN EXPERIENCED TOOL AND 
die designer, someone who can definitely take 
over postwar work. Also draftsman experienced 
in tool and die work. One of the best oppor- 
tunities in the entire country. Must act now. 
Durasteel Co., Hannibal, Mo. 
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SALESMAN WANTED 


To represent Detroit's Fastest Grow- 
ing Sheet Steel Warehouse. Must 
have appearance and pleasing per- 
sonality. Technical knowledge is 
secondary. If you fit the bill and are 
interested in traveling an established 
territory (Ohio and Indiana), write 
for an interview listing your quali- 
fications and anticipated earnings to 


Box 730 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 


ESTIMATOR 


Metal Stampings, Assemblies, Tools 
and Dies—Medium sized stamping 
plant, 100 employes, requires serv- 
ices of experienced man. Permanent 
position, good salary, excellent 
postwar future. Give complete de- 
tails age, experience, etc. 


CUYAHOGA STAMPING COMPANY 
10201 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Atten: Mr. Saxon 











Wanted — Young Graduate 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


to fill pesitions as time study engineers 
with old, firmly established manvfacturer 
of brass mill and fabricated products. Per- 
manent employment with excellent postwar 
possibilities for right men. Advise training, 
experience, and salary required. 


Address Box 695 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











SALES MANAGER 


Technical background, industrial machinery 
manufacturer. Metropolitan New York Area. 
Submit complete resume and non-returnable 
photo. Box 915, Equity, 113 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. WMC rules observed. 














TOOL AND DIE MAKERS EXPERIENCED 
with drawing dies for Post War position, excel- 
lent conditions; give full particulars. Address 
Box 723, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


DRAFTSMAN EXPERIENCED WITH DRAW- 
ing dies, tool and jig layout. Postwar position, 
excellent conditions. Address Box 724, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O 














SERVICE & 
MAINTENANCE MANAGER 
Electrical. Responsible field equipment, shop 
maintenance and overhaul. Metropolitan New 
York Area. Submit complete resume and non- 
returnable photo. Box 916, Equity, 113 W. 
42nd St., New York City. WMC rules ob- 
served. 








INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


To establish and direct an industrial engi- 
neering department for machinery manufac- 
turer. 500 personnel. Metropolitan New York 
Area. Submit complete resume and _ non- 
returnable photo. Box 911, Equity, 113 West 
42nd St., New York City. WMC rules ob- 
served. 











WANTED: EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA FORGE 
Shop has permanent opportunity for a forge shop 
foreman familiar with producing mandrel and 
open die forgings, ranging in weight from one 
(1) to fifty (50) tons under steam hammers and 
hydraulic presses. Statement of availability re- 
quired. Address Box 718, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 138, O. 


ASSISTANT GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
must know sheet and steel plate fabrication from 
16 gauge to 1%” in thickness, be capable of 
getting maximum production out of Department 
Foremen and men. Good salary for hard worker, 
not over 42, with proper qualifications. Give past 
fifteen years experience and reply to Box 719, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 








STEEL 





DES 
ough 





Januay 





CLASSIFIED 


"| | Help Wanted 





Opportunities Representatives Wanted 


WANTED 
Ambitious Representatives 


Exceptional opportunity to sell 
nationally advertised AAA products 
approved and used by Government 
Agencies and large and small manu- 
facturers for fabrication of metals, 











Wanted 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER | PRODUCTS OR INVENTIONS 
For Philadelphia Concern with following | FOR MANUFACTURE IN 
a duties: CANADA 


1. Assume charge of small drafting room. 
Save 40-60% Duty 


Wanted 





2. Supervise and assist in preparation of 


shop detail drawings of heavy machinery . l and -lamati Good 
and special gear reduction units. We will purchase outright or manufacture pened SC A caer Sp ahs 
Biteid ee F on a Royalty basis household, avtomotive, territories still Open. mmediate 
ot xten ee assistance to shop seurent, eoncirection, elrcraft or indeo commission earnings from $150.00 
A ’ ’ a 

a trial equipment, or any product of recog- to $400.00 and up weekly. Qualifi- 
Position now held by one man continuously nized merit. Write giving details of your cations: Technical or welding back- 
for 28 years retiring on account of age. product or item. Address Box 691, STEEL ground indispensable. Essential 
Definitely a postwar opportunity. Address Penton Bid Cleveland 13, O : 7 position. If you are a hard worker 
= 9. —- and have ability, our Regional 


Box 732, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 





Manager will show you fine results 




















— 13, O. 
| of other representatives. Send out- 
“Sa line of past technical and sales 
| a | PRODUCT WANTED activities. 
YOUN@ GRADUATE MECHANICAL, For Post-war manufacturing. ee vite 60 
with complete Engineering Department, too . 
ELECTRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS | | oiling, and manufacturing facilities. Modern BENT LAUNE, Regional Manager 
To fill positions as estimating engineers and | | plant, in position to develop, manufacture, Room 1113 
. learn to estimate methods, material, opera- advertise and sell. Royalty basis or any other 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
i tions, tooling, speed of operations, etc. re- satisfactory arrangement. ‘ss axe 





quired to produce brass forgings, die cast- 
ings, and screw machine products. This work | | 
is with an old, firmly established manufac- 
turer of brass mill and fabricated parts. | 
Permanent employment with excellent postwer | 


Address Box 734, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














WANTED 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 






































possibilities for right men. Advise training, 
experience and salary required. Address Box at Aa old ¢ : : i 
stablished company manufacturing High 
694, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. Positions Wanted Grade Tool Steels and Forgings, desires manu- 
an | —— sons So egggeene a a wo oe 
a | incinnati, uffalo, an hiladelphia  disiricts. 
DESIGNER —_ EXPERIENCED, WITH THOR-| STRUCTURAL STEEL. WIDE KNOWLEDGE Address Box 731 
a te A pence oy une pone design | of and experience in production, drafting, esti- STEEL. Penton Bid Cleveland 13, 0 
Por i sisieenah int Pos! "on or top flight man./| mating, purchasing, sales, labor relations, man- ’ Bs —— 
Is Rena Seahell seg pes ote piease ag giving full agement. Expert in warehousing, small-order work 
Wasiaen New ¥ . aan = : Located m| and higher-cost fabrication. Eligible for any re- 
g Labor Stabilization” Rules Adin agg od sponsible | plant or office position. Address Box Accounts Wanted 
"4 STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. y 717, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. 
it WANTED: QUALIFIED MAN TO TAKE AVAILABLE: BASIC OPEN HEARTH MELTER | MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT IN INDIANAPO- 
it charge of Finishing Department, large modern! 32 years of age. Experienced on both carbon and | lis wants accounts of producers of Cold Drawn 
steel foundry, Pittsburgh district, specializing in| alloy steels. Competent supervision. 11% years | Steel Bar Products, Hot and Cold Rolled Strip 
“ medium and heavy castings. Immediate opening | expericnce in basic open hearth practice. Can fur- | Steel, and other steel products. Territory, rough- 
—permanent position for right man. Specifically | nish reauired references. Address Box 729, | ly, central Indiana. Address Box 711, STEEL, 


I 


state age, experience, availability, salary expected. 
Replies strictly confidential. Address Box 721, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


Employment Service 
SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 
kee of 3S years’ recognized standing negotiates 
for high salaried supervisory, technical and ex- 





STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





PRODUCTION MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
Works Manager. Mechanical Engineer, with steel 
plant executive experience, draft exempt. Loca- 
tion immaterial, but must have definite postwar 
future Address Box 667, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 18, O. 





Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. 





Positions Wanted 





FACTORY MANAGER FOR METAL STAMP- 
ing and machine products industry, An efficient, 
aggressive 
ment. 25 years of broad technical, executive, and 


organizer with sound business judg- 


ecutive positions. Procedure will be individualized AIR IR Ss : _ | administrative experience in all elements of fac- 
to your requirements and will not con- | MACHINERY SALESMAN WITH TEN YEARS | tory operations that bears investigation. Finish- 
R flict with Manpower Commission. Retaining fee | mining and ten years heavy machinery experi- | ing present war contracts in February, Available 





', y by refund provision. Send for details ence would like to make a change. Over draft at present income for future opportunity. Ameri- 
P . W. BIXBY, Inc., 110 Delward Bldg.. Buffal | age. Available March 1. Address Box 726, | can. Age 46. Reply Box 728, STEEI Penton 
= 4,N. Y. STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. Bldg., Cleveland 13, O 

V. 

D- 





4 
k Send your Inquiries for SCREW MACHINE CAPACITY 
; SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK AVAILABLE SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
ed to the 5 
je ua a“ 
A. H, NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, from %4” to 4%”, also hand screw ca T0 INDUSTRY : 
— BRIDGEPORT, CONN. pacity. Forward samples and blueprints. wi niet? Since 1905 
RGE designers and builders of wire and ribbon . 
shop | stock forming machines. Bridgewater Screw Products Co. Metal Specialties comprised of 
= We also solicit your bids for cam milling Bridgewater, Mass. STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
and SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 
ae, SUB - CONTRACT WORK or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 
- ? KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
ae is being given out daily. Put Pa. Gray Iron and Semi Steel Castings. also ° 
val yourself in line to receive your alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum, LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
- share of thie business by list- Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work. OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 
aot ing your services in this section. 
oat Write STEEL, Penton Bidg., EXCESS CAPACITY AVAILABLE — ,GERDING BROS. 
719, Cleveland. — — 7 work. The Hilyard SE THIRDVINE ST. e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
o., Norristown, ° 


EL 


CONTRACT WORK 





























January 15, 1945 
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As up-to-the-minute as ’45 — creating 
new standards of capacity, economy and 
simplicity—the new Speedaire Unit em- 
bodies the finest of Cleveland’s 30-year 
achievements in Worm Gearing, and 


adds distinguished qualities of its own. 


More horsepower per dollar 
Speedaire is fan-cooled—forcing a high- 
velocity air stream over the surfaces of 
the oil reservoir and eliminating excess 
heat at all times. Speedaire delivers 
up to twice the capacity of standard 
worm gear units of equal frame size 
at usual motor speeds—and gives 


We. Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 
pa In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
\ 


4a Sa 





you more horsepower for your dollar. 


More applications on your equipment 
This greatly-increased capacity permits 
you to apply Speedaire economically 
where other types have been used here- 
tofore — obtaining the inherent advan- 


tages of a right-angle worm drive. 


Engineering Data—available now—show 
how to install Speedaire with profit on 
your equipment. Wire or ’phone and we 
will send a nearby Representative. 

The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
3270 East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


FAN COOLED 























